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CURRENT NOVEMBER 15, 1953 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


ABOUR surpluses began to increase in many Canadian labour market 
areas during October. Seasonal job opportunities declined sharply 
as the harvesting of a near-record crop. was completed and asother season- 
al industries became less active. Good weather throughout the country 
speeded up the completion of activity in some instances and extended 
operations in others. In some areas, however, labour surpluses were 
developing somewhat more rapidly than is usual for the season. This 
results partly from the completion of certain resource development and 
defence construction projects and from the levelling-off of employment 
in a number of manufacturing industries, particularly the durable goods 
sector, which was expanding more than seasonally a year ago. 


The effect of these developments on the over-all labour market was 
that the number of persons with jobs declined by about 74,000 to5, 240,000, 
the number of persons at work 35 hours or more declined by 66,000 and that 
of persons working less than 35 hours increased 7,000 to 286,000. The 
number of areas with a slight labour surplus increased from 19 to 37. 


Job applications on file at National Employment Service offices 
increased sharply during October. The rate of increase in applications 
indicated that the decline in labour requirements has been somewhat 
more than seasonal in nature. The average total number of applications 
for the month was 185,600, an increase of 14 per cent from September 
1953 and 25 per cent from October last year. 


While some readjustments seem to be taking place in manufacturing 
and mining, most major indicators of economic activity, such as invest- 
ment, personal income and consumer expenditures, continue to exceed 
last year’s levels and suggest continued strength in the economy. Em- 
ployment levels in trade and services are well above last year’s and are 
also higher in mining and manufacturing. Employment in construction 
as a whole is about the same as last year, despite the marked drop in 
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activity in highways, bridges and streets. Residential housing starts 
and completions are about one-third higher than last year. 


Strong demand for consumer goods, together with sustained invest- 
ment and defence expenditures, has meant substantial employment in- 
creases in a number of industries during the past year. Continued ex- 
pansion in the production of furniture and electronic, radar and lighting 
equipment has more than offset decreases in household appliance manu- 
facturing. In the food, beverage and clothing industries, employment has 
been slightly higher than last year. 


Expansion has also taken place among some of the heavier manu- 
facturing and basic material industries. Employment in aircraft manu- 
facturing, though slightly lower than a few months ago, was 18 per cent 
higher in September this year than last. Employment in shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock is currently 1] and 45 per cent higher, respectively, 
than the average for the past three years. Similarly, the volume of export 
and domestic shipments of base metals and their products has shown 
marked increases this year. 


Despite the current high level of industrial activity generally, a 
few industries have slackened their demand for labour, which has accen- 
tuated the seasonal rise of labour surpluses. Apart from the usual season- 
al factors, the main reasons for the heavier labour surpluses this year 
are the slackness in textiles, the continuing decline in employment in 
agricultural implement manufacturing, the extended lay-offs for model 
change-over in the automobile industry, declines in logging employment 
in British Columbia, the completion of certain resource development and 
defence projects, reduced coal-mining employment and the increase in 
the number of workers on strike. 


Employment in textile manufacturing, although still slightly higher 
than last year, failed to reach the 1951 level. The year-to-year employ- 
ment level in agricultural implement manufacturing declined about 25 
per cent. Drought conditions in the southern United States, which reduced 
Canadian exports of farm implements, high sales in post-war years and 
the slightly lower cash position of farmers are contributing factors to 


reduced employment this y Sars Job Applications at N.E.S. Offices 


Early model change-over has sue. as Percentages of Paid Workers 
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temporarily idle. 


The slackening rate of em- 
ployment expansion combined with 
a steady growth of the labour force 
has resulted in a higher ratio of 
job applications to wage and salary 
workers. Labour surpluses were 
highest in the Pacific and Atlantic 
regions, followed by the Quebec, 
Ontario and Prairie regions, in tliat 
order (see regional distribution of 
applications in accompanying table). 


Labour—Management Relations 


f hha outstanding feature in labour-management relations over the 
past month has been the sharp increase in time lost through work 
stoppages, On the other hand, settlements were reached in several in- 
dustries, including pulp and paper, where bargaining had been going on 
for some time. 


Work Stoppages. Preliminary figures indicate that slightly more 
than 268,000 man-working days were lost in October, compared with 
approximately 166,000 in the same month last year. For all previous 
months the figure has been lower in 1953 than 1952. 


More than 60 per cent of the October time loss resulted from work 
stoppagesin gold and base metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 
Approximately 7,000 mine workers, represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), are involved in stoppages at 12 mines. 
At mid-November, these strikes were still in progress although negoti- 
ations were reported to have been re-opened between the union and one 
of the largest producers. 


The strike of lumbering and sawmill workers in the northern interior 
of British Columbia (L.G., Oct., p. 1410) was still in progress. In the 
latter part of October, lumbering workers {n the southern interior of the 
province also went on strike. 


Other important stoppages in progress at mid-November include 
those involving 460 paper mill workers at Beauharnois and Crabtree Mills, 
Que., 700 steel mill workers at Winnipeg and 450 carpenters at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 


The strike of seamen employed on Canada’s Atlantic fleet, reported 
last month (L.G., Oct., p. 1410), was terminated October 23. The main 
terms of settlement were a $6-per-month increase for unlicensed per- 
sonnel, with an additional $10 for day workers in the deck and engine 
room departments and a 48-hour week at sea, except for deck and engine 
room employees, whose weekly hours were reduced to 40, 


Recent Settlements. A strike of more than 12,000 workers employed 
in pulp and newsprint mills in Ontario was averted by an agreement 
reached early in November. This agreement provides a three-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, with a minimum of five cents an hour retroactive 
to May 1, as well as certain fringe benefits, and was reached after ex- 
tensive bargaining, conciliation and a vote by workers in favour of strike 
action (L.G., Oct., p. 1408). The employees are represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC), the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC) and 


several other unions. 


Following the Ontario settlement, the AFL-TLC unions in the pulp 
and paper industry and the Canadian International Paper Company, oper- 
ating milis in Quebec, eastern Ontario and New Brunswick, agreed to a 
new two-year contract. The agreement, covering approximately 5,000 


workers, provides for a wage increase of five per cent, a 40-hour week 
and other benefits. 
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Meanwhile, no agreement had been reached in the British Columbia 
pulp and paper industry. A vote favouring strike action followed the 
rejection by the unions of a conciliation board report recommending a 
wage increase of four cents an hour. 


Long-standing differences between District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America (CCL), and the Dominion Coal Company Limited have been 
settled. The miners voted in favour of continuing the former contract 
into 1955 without a wage increase. Previously the miners had twice, by 
vote, rejected a similar proposal. 


After prolonged negotiations and conciliation, agreement was reached 
between the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company and the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CCL) (L.G., Feb., p. 175). The 
settlement provides for a 40-hour week with maintenance of take-home 
pay, a wage increase and a health and welfare plan. Four AFL-TLC 
unions representing small numbers of the tradesmen involved agreed to 
similar terms. In total, the agreements apply to approximately 1,000 
employees. 


Recently, an agreement covering all Ontario Hydro-Electric con- 
struction projects was negotiated with a committee of 18 AFL-TLC 
unions representing various trades. The agreement, covering approximately 
9,000 construction workers, provides a wage increase, statutory holidays, 
a savings and insurance plan, union security and other benefits. 


In the aircraft industry, Canadair Limited and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) agreed to an eight-cent-an-hour 
increase applying to about 8,000 workers. Other benefits negotiated 
include a reduction in the work week from 45 to 42% hours, effective 
next June, and a pension plan to become effective next January. 


A strike which would have cut off power and transit facilities in 
the Vancouver and Victoria areas appears to have been averted by an 
agreement reached between the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC) and the British Columbia Electric Company. The 
two-year agreement, which provides for a wage increase of two per cent 
retroactive to last July and a further two per cent next July, had not, 
however, been voted on by the union membership at the time of writing. 


Wage Trends. The Department of Labour’s survey of wage changes 
in almost 700 representative establishments shows that about 23 per 
cent gave general increases in wage rates between October 1952 and 
October 1953. Most of these increases applied to all or almost all workers 
in the plants affected. The most common adjustments ranged from five to 
ten cents an hour, although about 14 per cent of the plants gave less 
than five cents and another 13 per cent more than 10 cents. While exactly 
comparable data are not available for the previous year, it is evident 
that increases of more than 10 cents are occuring less frequently. 


On an industry basis, increases were most substantial in the pulp 
and paper and printing and publishing industries. They were more preva- 
lent in such industries as meat packing, West Coast logging and saw- 
milling, machinery manufacturing, electrical products, telephone communi- 
cations and electric light and power. 
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Amount of Change in Wage Rates 
Between October 1952 and 
October 1953 


(Preliminary figures based on survey of 
eneral work changes in about 700 estab- 


fiatonents) 
Change in cents Per Cent of 
Per Hour Establishments 
0.4 


Decrease 


No change 
Increase 

1 to 4.9 cents 
5 cents 
5.1 to 9.9 cents 
10 cents 

10.1 to 14.9 cents 


The figures shown in the ac- 
companying table indicate a con- 
siderably higher proportion of firms 
not granting an increase than do the 
figures in the table ‘‘Wage Changes 
in Selected Collective Agreements” 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1419). This dis- 
crepancy results from the fact that 
some agreements are renewed with- 
out change and others,in force for a 
two-year period, do not terminate in 
1953. In neither case will they ap- 
pear among the sample of agree- 
ments bargained during the period 
and forwarded to the Economics and 


Research Branch.. Another source 
of variation is that the selected 
sample of establishments used for 
the present analysis includes many 
non-union as well as_ unionized 
plants. 


15 cents 
More than 15 cents 


Current Bargaining. By late November or early December, bargain- 
ing is expected to get under way between representatives of Canadian 
railway companies and the committee representing their non-operating 
unions (L.G., Oct., p. 1409). 

Several weeks ago negotiations began between the Dominion Textile 
Company Limited and the National Catholic Federation of Textile Workers 
(CCCL) representing employees in plants of the Company at Sherbrooke, 
Magog, Drummondville, and Montmorency, Que. The union and company 
have been unable to reach a settlement on the request for a 10-per-cent 
wage increase and the dispute has now been referred to a conciliation 

oard. 

Certification Proceedings. The Canada Labour Relations Board has 
ordered a representation vote to be taken among conductors on all di- 
visions of the Canadian National Railways except Newfoundland. The 
unions involved are the Order of Railway Conductors of America and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board has certified the International 
Chemical Workers Union (AFL-TLC) as bargaining agent at the Canadian 
Industries Limited plant, Maitland, Ont. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, which is the bargaining agent in most CIL plants, contested 
the certification. 

Two representation votes have been ordered at the plant of Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited in Oakville, Ont. In one election, plant 
workers will vote in favour or otherwise of representation by the United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL). The other vote applies to 
power house workers where the International Union of Operating Engineers 
(AFL) is in competition with the UAW. r 

he International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (inde- 
pendent) has been certified, after a vote, by the Saskatchewan Labour 


Relations Board to represent employees of Rix-Athabasca Uranium 
Mines Limited. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL, declines in labour 


demand occurred in virtually 
all labour market areas during 
October; labour shortages disap- 
peared in seven areas and the 
number of areas with approximate 
balance between labour supply and 
demand fell from 85 to 73. The 
decrease was matched by a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of 
areas in which labour surpluses 
developed during the month. 
Although most of these changes 
are attributable to the seasonal de- 
cline in job opportunities that usu- 
ally follows the harvest, labour 
surpluses developed somewhat more rapidly than is usual for this time 
of year. This situation resulted from the completion of certain resource 
development and defence construction projects and from the fact that 
the number of lay-offs in manufacturing centres was greater than usual. 
The heaviest lay-offs, involving considerably more than 10,000 men, 
occurred during the past two months in automobile and automobile parts 
firms in Windsor and Oshawa. The workers are expected to return to 
work as the production of new models gets underway. In a number of 
other areas, however, lay-offs were of a less temporary nature. 


CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


The effect of these developments is reflected in the year-to-year 
comparison of the manpower situation in local areas (see acconipanying 
chart and table). In evaluating the significance of the number of labour 
market areas in the various categories, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements through the year 
in Canada. Each year, labour surpluses increase rapidly between October 
and March, while shortages often occur during the summer and early fall. 


Approximate Labour 

* 

Labour Surplus Balance* Shortage* 
LATS NES Se sae ae eed Coe eee 


Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 


2 l 
17 8 
1 a 
17 4 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, NOVEMBER 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec —Levis Calgary 
Vancouver — New Edmonton 
7 Westminster Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa — Hull 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Windsor Brantford Corner Brook 
Cornwall Fort William - 
Farnham —Granby Port Arthur 
Joliette Guelph 
Lac St. Jean Halifax 
Moncton Kingston 
New Glasgow Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Oshawa London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Rouyn — Val d’Or Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in Saint John Peterborough 
non-agricultural activity) Shawinigan Falls Sarnia 
Sherbrooke Sudbury 
St. Hyacinthe Timmins - 
Sydney Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield — 
Beauharnois 
Victoria 


Thetford — Megantic — | Barrie 
St. Georges Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 


Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Moose Jaw 


(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: Korth Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Ceer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


fs: Bathurst Belleville — Trenton 
Euckingham Bracebridge 
Campbellton Brampton 
Drummondville Bridgewater 
Fredericton Central Vancouver 
Gaspe Island 
Lear-ington Chilliwack 
Montmagny Cranbrook 
Newcastle Dauphin 
Prince George Dawson Creek 
Prince Rupert Drumheller 
Sorel Edmundston 
Ste. Agathe - Galt 
St. Jerome Coderich 
Trail — Kelson Grand Falls 
Victoriaville Ingersoll 
Woodstock, K.B. Kamloops 
Yarmouth Kentville 
Lachute — 
Ste. Thérese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Eay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec — North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe . 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
fcr Woodstock, Ont. 


MINOR AREAS 
(lobour force 10,000 - 25,000) 
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ATLANTIC 


DURING October, seasonal ac- 
tivities declined rapidly in the At- 
lantic region as farm labour re- 
quirments. diminished, following 
the completion of apple and potato 
harvesting, and construction ac- 
tivity slackened in some of the out- 
lying areas. In addition, textile and 
fish-processing plants continued 
operating below capacity and smal] 
intermittent lay-offs occurred in the 
rail transportation industry. Re- 
ae flecting these conditions, the 
number of persons working more 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
than 35 hours a week decreased by 
24,000 during the month ending 
October 24, reaching a total of 438,000. The number of part-time workers 
rose from 31,000 to 37,000, largely as a result of further declines in 
textile and canning operations. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour merket groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 


Although recruiting for the fall and winter logging camps partly 
offset employment declines in other industries, woods labour require- 
ments during the month were below normal for this time of year. More- 
over, it is likely that surpluses of woodsworkers will accumulate through- 
out the region since the small volume of cutting planned is expected to 
result in a short cutting season. 


Non-agricultural employment continued below last year’s level in 
all provinces of the region, the most pronounced decreases occurring in 
Nova Scotia, where employment levels in coal mining, construction and 
iron and steel manufacturing were lower by sixteen, nineteen and seven 
per cent, respectively. Most of the year-to-year reduction in construction 
employment occurred in the rural areas because of a sharp decline in 
highway and road work. The industrial area of Sydney accounted for most 
of the decline in coal mining and iron and steel manufacturing. 


Five areas came into the labour surplus category during October, 
bringing the total in this group to 10 by November 1. The remaining 11 
areas in the region were in balance, although additions to the available 
labour supply occurred in many of them. At November 1, 1952, four areas 
had labour surpluses and the remaining 17 were in balance. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Virtually no change occurred 
in St. John’s, Nfld., where demand and supply remained in balance.Skilled 
tradesmen such as engineers, plumbers, electricians, sheet metal workers 
and cement finishers were still in short supply and slight surpluses of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers existed. 


In most of the major industrial centres, labour supplies increased 
during the month, though not sufficiently to warrant changes in the classi- 
fication of the areas. Moncton, which developed a slight labour surplus 
following the completion of farming and fishing activities, was the only 
exception. In Sydney and New Glasgow, coal miners continued to augment 
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the labour supplies, maintaining slight labour surplus situations. Since 
these workers were in the older age group and lacked experience in other 
occupations, prospects of alternative employment were slight. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Slight labour surpluses developed 
in four of these areas during October, bringing the total in the surplus 
category to six. The remaining eight areas continued in balance. Employ- 
ment reductions in textile and fish-processing plants accounted for most 
of the additional labour supplies in Yarmouth and Bathurst. Campbellton 
came into the surplus category following the completion of logging oper- 
ations at some of the camps in the area. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 
region declined seasonally during 
October, after reaching a record 
high during the summer and early 
fall. Fine weather helped to main- 
tain outdoor activities, although 
lay-offs were heavy in construction, 
sawmilling, farming and _ other 
seasonal activities towards the end 
of October. Steady increases in 
employment absorbed some of the 
workers released from other ac- : : 
tivities. From September 19 to SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
October 24, the number of persons 
working full-time in Quebec dropped 

from 1,413,00 to 1,403,000, while 

the number employed less than 35 hours per week decreased from 74,000 
to 71,000. 


QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 


Employment levels differed most noticeably from those of a year 
ago in construction, where jobs were fewer owing to the completion of 
several large hydro-electric plants. Generally, employment in other 
industries appeared to have maintained or exceeded the 1952 level. How- 
ever, the season was slightly more advanced than last year and this, in 
addition to a sizeable yearly increase in the labour force, caused labour 
surpluses to develop to a greater extent this year. 


The year-to-year changes were reflected in an increase from 10 to 
18 in the number of areas in the labour surplus categories at November | 
and a corresponding decrease from 14 to 6 in the number of balanced 
areas. Hight areas previously in balance developed slight labour surpluses 
during October. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although some levelling-off has occurred in 
recent months in the expansion of manufacturing facilities, few persons 
were laid off during October. Employment continued to rise in clothing 
and other light industries affected by the Christmas trade; as a result, 
labour demand and supply remained in balance in Montreal. 
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The continued strength of the manufacturing industries in Quebec 
city was not sufficient to offset declines in other activities and the 
area fell into the moderate surplus category a month earlier than last 
year. 


Major Industrial Areas. As a result of increasing lay-offs in the 
seasonal industries and since no improvement occurred in textiles, the 
three areas which had been in balance in September developed surpluses. 
By the beginning of November all major industrial areas reported moder- 
ate surpluses; last year six of the nine were still in balance. This year, 
the textile centre of Sherbrooke came into the surplus category two months 
earlier than in 1952. 


Minor Areas. Four of the minor areas remained in balance; seven 
had slight labour surpluses, compared with four the previous month. In 
contrast to these seasonal developments, work was progressing satis- 
factorily in a number of resource developments in the province. 


ONTARIO 


THE shift from agriculture into 

Maher logging and the withdrawal of some 
ecrahri’ dae Resign Beblie a? workers from the labour force 
continued during October in the 
Ontario region. By October 24, 
the total agricultural labour force 
had declined to 199,000, about 
31,000 below the previous month’s. 
Some 15,000 workers moved into 
non-agricultural employment during 
the month and 16,000 left the labour 
force. The number of workers em- 


ployed fulltime declined by 16,000. 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Although employment levels in 
Ontario were higher this summer 
and early fall than a year ago, the 
number of applications for employment at the National Employment Serv- 
ice offices at the end of October was 21,000 greater than a year earlier. 
This increase is partly accounted for by additions to the work. force 
during the year. However, declines in production and employment occurred 
in some industries during the past few weeks. Reductions in the agri- 
cultural implement and textile industries continued and some slackening 
in demand for iron and steel products developed. Closures of automobile 
and automobile parts plants for model changes started earlier and are 
of longer duration this year than in the past. Strikes in the northern gold 
mines have not greatly affected registrations for employment in areas in 
the immediate vicinity but some miners replaced transient workers in 
the a. and some moved to other areas, thus swelling their labour 
supply. 
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Two areas in the region moved from balance into the moderate sur- 
plus category during October and Windsor moved into the higher surplus 
category. This left 31 areas in balance and five in the surplus categories. 
At the same time in 1952, four areas had labour shortages, 29 were in 
balance and three had slight labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. The Toronto labour market continued in approxi- 
mate balance in October and early November as employment in con- 
struction and in most manufacturing industries remained firm. Some sur- 
plus of service workers and unskilled factory workers developed by the 
end of the month and hiring of extra help for the Christmas trade was 
slow. In the Ottawa—Hull area, employment opportunities remained 
plentiful, particularly for skilled construction workers and for engineers 
and technicians for the government service. Increased applications were 
chiefly from unskilled workers coming in from outside areas. Scattered 
industrial lay-offs continued in Hamilton. 


Major Industrial Areas. Further lay-offs and short time in the textile 
and agricultural implement industries increased the labour surplus in 
Brantford and Cornwall, while closures for automobile model changes 
brought Oshawa into the surplus group and substantially increased the 
surplus in Windsor. The nine remaining major industrial areas had ap- 
proximately balanced labour markets. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Nineteen of the 20 major agri- 
cultural and minor areas remained in balance during October. However, 
labour supplies in Chatham, Lindsay, Owen Sound, Pembroke and Simcoe 
were approaching surplus conditions. Leemington developed a slight 
surplus, partly because canning operations were completed and partly 
because workers laid off in Windsor were returning to their homes in 
Leamington. 


PRAIRIE 


SEASONAL activity in the Prairie 
region decreased sharply during 
October. The downturn was confined 
primarily to agriculture and was 
partially offset by an increase in 
other activities. The net result 
of these opposite movements was 
that the number of persons working 
full time fell from 885,000 to 
872,000 during the month ending 
October 24. 


Non-agricultural activity con- 
tinued at a high level, the year-to- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
year rate of increase in employment 
exceeding that of other regions. 

Much of the increase is accounted 
for by new industries in Alberta, where many plants are now almost com- 
pleted. Heavy construction programs were also in progress in other areas 
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PRAIRIE 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 


Nov. 1 


and contractors took advantage of the excellent weather during October 
to complete as much work as possible before the freeze-up. Employment 
in pulp cutting at the Lakehead and in packing plants throughout the 
region was at seasonal peaks. 


Owing to the unusually fine weather, the harvesting of more than 
600 million bushels of wheat was completed by the middle of October. 
The disposal of this near-record crop is now one of the more pressing 
problems, although the excellent quality of the 1953 grain has minimized 
handling and storage difficulties. Lack of storage space at eastern points 
resulted in reduced grain shipments and some lay-offs from terminal 
elevators and railways. So far, however, other effects of the surplus 
grain situation on employment have not been marked, 


The early completion of the harvest eliminated existing labour short- 
ages in seven areas, but no local surpluses had developed by November 
1. The easing of labour requirements occurred about a month earlier than 
last year; at November 1, 1952, four areas still had labour shortages. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in Edmonton, 
Calgary and Winnipeg was higher than last year by eight, four and three 
per cent, respectively. During the month, the labour supply in Edmonton 
increased sufficiently to eliminate shortages but activity remained at 
the highest level of any area in the region. In Winnipeg, although the 
labour market remained in balance, the employment picture was disturbed 
by the lay-off of between two and three hundred railway workers and by 
the month-long strike of 1,400 steel workers. The consequent. shortage 
of structural steel delayed work on new buildings but had not caused any 
substantial lay-offs in construction. 


Labour demand and supply in Fort William—Port Arthur remained in 
balance. Woods employment, involving about 1,000 more workers than 
last year, reached a peak during the month. On the other hand, railways 
and grain elevators were employing fewer workers because of reduced 
grain traffic and lay-offs occurred in shipbuilding. A strike of carpenters 
in Port Arthur brought construction in that city to a standstill. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Changes during the month in- 
cluded the movement of Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Red Deer 
and Swift Current from the shortage to the balanced category. However, 
although the demand for labour eased substantially, the amount of con- 
struction work to be done before the winter prevented the accumulation 
of labour surpluses in any area. Because of the slow movement of grain, 
there was a noticeable reduction in retail trade in many areas,particularly 
among farm implement dealers. i 


PACIFIC 


GRADUAL completion of several large construction projects, a strike 
in the forest industries and the seasonal decline in food processing 
were the major recent developments in the Pacific region. As a result 
of these changes, full-time employment fell slightly in the month ending 
October 24, from 378,000 to 375,000. 


"he yeneral level of employment during October was about the 
Same as a year earlier but a comparison of the two periods reveals 
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substantial changes within various 

sections of industry. In the logging 

industry, employment last fall thai 

showed a sharp recovery from the Bie tae act lukcaicchon een ia eee 
low levels caused by strikes and 
drought duringthe previous summer. 
This year reduced orders and high 
inventories caused employment to 
decline in July, a trend that has 
been accentuated recently by the 
strike of several thousand logging 
and lumbering workers in the in- 
terior. In other branches of industry 
employment was 2] per cent lower e saat 
than last yearin base metal mining, CHE onthe een aen Pon ead 
nine per cent lower in shipbuilding 
and 19 per cent lower in fish canning, 
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The effects of these reduced levels of activity have been offset 
mainly by work at a large number of hydro-electric, petroleum and other 
industrial developments, which raised the construction employment index 
from 352.3 in September 1952 to 409.8 in September 1953 (1939=100). 
Some reduction in the high level of construction occurred during October 
when such projects as the oil pipe line, the addition to the Harmac pulp 
and the Waneta power dam were completed. 


The drop in employment during the month was distributed fairly 
evenly over the region. Whereas only one of the tenlabour market areas 
had a surplus of labour at the beginning of October, five had surpluses 
at the beginning of November. Since Vancouver— New Westminster and 
Victoria were among the additional centers with moderate labour sur- 
pluses, the areas in this category covered 80 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers in the region. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in Vancouver — 
New Westminster continued at higher levels than last year but the labour 
supply was also greater, Inventories of logs and finished lumber remained 
high, with the result that a substantial reduction occurred in logging and 
sawmilling operations. General manufacturing and construction activity 
was well maintained but unable to fully absorb surplus workers, many of 
whom had moved in from other areas, 


Employment dropped sharply and a slight surplus developed in Vic- 
toria as a result of the simultaneous completion of a number of large 
construction projects and lay-offs inlumbering and plywood manufacturing. 
New construction pending in the area was extensive but none had pro- 
gressed far enough to absorb the large surplus of construction workers. 


Minor Areas. The strike of logging and lumber workers spread during 
the last part of October to encompass almost all interior forest areas, 
which together produce about one-third of British Columbia’s lumber 
output. Coastal logging resumed after being closed because of fire 
hazards but few camps were operating at capacity. This partial resump- 
tion, however, was sufficient to eliminate the labour surplus in Central 
Vancouver Island. On the other hand, moderate labour surpluses developed 


in Prince George, Prince Rupert and Trail — Nelson. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ----------.-------+ Oct. 24 5,35 1,000 = TOLO = 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------- Oct. 24 4,830,000 — L4 _ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours-----.- Oct. 24 286,000 ape ee - 
Usually work 35 hours or more ---------- Oct. 24 104,000 — 5.5 -_ 
On short time ........-cccccerseececenessesenees Oct. 24 37,000 +48.0 a» 
Usually work less than 35 hours .-..---. Oct. 24 18 2,000 a tHe - 
Persons with jobs not at work .-..----.-----+ Oct. 24 124,000 —10.8 phe 
Usually work 35 hours or more.......-.-. Oct. 24 121,000 —10.4 es 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... Oct. 24 = _ - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ...| Oct. 24 111,000 +32.1 - 
Persons not in the labour force ..............+. Oct. 24 4,744,000 + 163 - 


Registered for work, NES (b) 
ALP ANCIC coacs covsececasescteaccsdcccswssectoecencreretace Oct. 22 24,814 +13.4 +38.3 
Quebec 57,708 tee +30.3 
Ontario 62,711 | +215 | +378 
Prairie 20,542 +27.6 +24.1 
Pacific 26, 171 2156) eect ed 

191,946 +16.3 | +30.0 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 


Insurance benefit ...........-..esssccssccesecerecees Oct) 119,381 nae Ort eawA se 
Amount of benefit payments .....-.......-+-+-+++ Sept. $6, 739,427 +5. 25|" + 1830 
Index of employment (1939 =100)..-..-...-...-- Sept. l 193.1 + Ov Sulieoctnlest 
Trini gr tion tcc. keene cee ee Sept. Gee b25 ana. —14.6 | — 7.5(c) 

Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... Oct. 268,053 — |\.—72.4(c) 
No. of workers involved ............-cseeeeeeeees Cet, 16,367 — | -60.0(c) 
No. ‘of Stelkem Jancei-storeenicne nection Oct. 44 — | —25.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Sept. 1 + 0.3) + 5.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ................. Sept. 1] — 0.2! + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg,) ..... Sept. 1 +502 |.o— 12 
Average weekly earnings (mfg,).............-.-- Sept. 1] + 0.1} + 3.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)....... Oct. 1 + 0.4 + 0.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100); Sept. 1 — 0.4] + 3.4 
Total labour income .......-....-sss0-+- $000,000] August One ~ Sok 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) .....-s..s-eeccens August + 0.1) + 5.6 
Manufacturing) 2203. ee ee August + 0.8} + 5.2 
Dur abl e@ scesecccocendostteserts Siecsese a eee August — 3.2 + 7.3 
Non=Durables o:5.scetc-cserevierentseseieeeae August + 4.6 + 3.4 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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and French versions. 
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Haythorne New Assistent 
Deputy Labour Minister 


Dr. George V. MHaythorne, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, has been promoted to an 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment. M. M. Maclean, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, is the senior 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 

Born in Edmonton, Alta., in 1909, Dr. 
Haythorne is a graduate of the University 
of Alberta, where he received his BA and 
MA degrees. He continued his studies in 
research and economics on a fellowship at 
MeGill University and on a scholarship in 
Geneva, and also studied at Harvard 
University. : 

The new Assistant Deputy Minister was 
called to Ottawa to join the National 
Selective Service in 1942 and became 
Associate Director of that body in 1943. 
In 1947, Dr. Haythorne, on leave of 
absence from the Department, continued 
his post-graduate studies on a fellowship 
at Harvard, where he received his Ph.D. 
in economics in 1949. He was appointed 
Director of the Economies and Research 
Branch in 1948. 

Dr. Haythorne was Chairman of the ILO 
Committee of Experts on Productivity, 
Geneva, 1952, and was a government 
delegate to the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in June this year. 


Jobs for Handicapped 
Exist, New Film Shows 

To illustrate the fact that there is no 
such thing as a class of handicapped 
persons separated by their disabilities from 
the rest of the population, and to clear 


away some of the misconceptions that bar 
-many of the 
employment, the Department of Labour, in 
co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service and the National Advisory 


handicapped from useful 


Council for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, has prepared a film, Everybody's 


Handicapped. It is a National Film Board 
_ production. 


The film is available in both English 
Information about 
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screenings and the purchase of prints may 
be obtained from the Information Branch 


, 


Department of Labour, or from local 
National Employment Service offices. 
The handicapped person may have a 


less wide field of choice but in most cases 
a job can be found for him where his 
handicap does not hamper him and where 
he can work on equal terms with his 
fellow employees, the film points out. 


CCL’s James C. Bury 
Joins ICFTU Staff 


James C. Bury, former Secretary of the 
Vancouver Labour Council (CCL), has 
taken a position with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. 
Bury held the council Secretary’s post from 
1948 until he resigned recently to join the 
ICFTU headquarters staff in Brussels. 

Mr. Bury served a one-year term on the 
executive council of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. He was elected at the Congress 
convention in Toronto in 1952 but did not 
stand for re-election at this year’s conven- 
tion in Montreal. 


Carpenters’ Ex-President, 
W. L. Hutcheson Dies 


William Levi Hutcheson, former Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL), 
died October 20 in Indianapolis. He was 
79 years of age. 

Mr. Hutcheson was President of the 
825,000-member union from 1915 to 1952, 
when he turned the leadership over to his 
son, Maurice, and became the union’s 
president emeritus. 

Born on a farm near Saginaw, Mich., in 
1874, Mr. Hutcheson became a carpenter 
at an early age and joined the union in 
1902. From the time he became President 
he pursued a policy of keeping all 
carpentry work for members of his union. 
He fought many jurisdictional battles, 
helped to shape the internal affairs of the 
AFL, and supported the Republican party 
all his public life. 

His death comes shortly after the 
carpenters’ union withdrew this summer 
from the AFL and rejoined it a few weeks 
later (L.G., Oct., p. 1425). In August Mr. 
Hutcheson led his union out in a dispute 
over no-raiding policy, thereby giving up 
his position as the AFL’s first vice- 
president. Later the union re-affiliated and, 


at the AFL convention in September, 
Maurice Hutcheson became 14th  vice- 
president (see p. 1619). 
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3 Provinces Will Receive 
Rehabilitation Grant 


co-ordination of 
for disabled persons 
been signed by the federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Saskat- 
chewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
The three provinces are the first to sign 
such agreements, although other provinces 
are considering similar agreements. 


Agreements for the 
rehabilitation services f 
have 


When announcing the signing, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
described the agreements as another 


important step towards improving the 
treatment and services for handicapped 
persons on a nation-wide basis. There are 
important reserves of unused manpower 
among Canada’s handicapped, he said, and 
the nation can no longer afford the luxury 
of maintaining in idleness those handi- 
capped men and women who are willing 
and able to work. 

The agreements provide for a federal 
contribution not exceeding $15,000 to each 
of the three provinces during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1954. After that, the 
amount of the contribution will be set by 
the Governor in Council. 

The new agreements, which remain in 
effect until March 31, 1958, stipulate that 
each of the three provinces shall con- 
tribute an amount of money at least equal 
to the amount contributed by the federal 
Government. Each province agrees to 
appoint a provincial co-ordinator to be 
responsible for the co-ordination of the 
rehabilitation services within the province. 
His duties will include: membership on an 
interdepartmental rehabilitation committee 
to be established by the province, the 
establishment of local committees within 
the various communities to draw together 
all those bodies interested in the welfare 
of disabled people, and the organization of 
a case-finding and case-referral system in 
the province. 

The federal Government agreed that the 
National Co-ordinator would be available 
to assist the province in drawing up 
rehabilitation plans, and that the National 
Employment Service would be available 
for placing disabled workers in employment. 

The three provincial Governments and 
the federal Government also agreed that 
the selection of disabled people who would 
be eligible for assistance under the agree- 
ment would be made without discrimina- 
tion in regard to racial origin, colour, 
religious views, or political affiliations. 

The three agreements grew out of the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation of Disabled 
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Persons, which is made up of repre- 
sentatives from private welfare agencies, 
universities, the medical profession, labour 
and management, and the federal and 
provincial Governments. 


U.K. To Open New Type 
Of Rehabilitation Centre 


Britain will have a new type of indus- 
trial rehabilitation centre when the Min- 
istry of Pensions opens its new unit at 
Waddon, Surrey, at the end of the year. 
Besides providing training and exercises 
which have proved most successful in the 
14 units already in operation, special 
research into the rehabilitation of disabled 
workers will be carried out. 

Research will be mainly directed towards 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Development 
Committee. Success in placing persons in 
employment after a course at a rehabilita- 
tion unit should not be the sole measure 
of the value of the unit’s methods, they 


i 
i 


suggested. A way should be found of 
rating scientifically, in physical and 
psychological terms, a person’s “employ- 


ability” at the time of entering the unit, 
so that it would be possible to find out 
whether the person would be likely to 
profit by the course and, if taken, how 
much good it had done. 

The Committee also emphasized the 
need for organized research in the whole 
field of industrial rehabilitation, so that 
the work can develop along the best 
possible lines. 

Because of its close proximity to London, 
the new unit is expected to receive more 
attention from the larger city hospitals. 
The distance from London of the other 
units has discouraged hospitals from taking — 
a close interest. 


Wages Cut in B.C. by 
Non-Union Lumber Mills - 


About ten small non-union operations in 
the British Columbia interior lumber 
industry have reduced wages up to 30 cents 
per hour. A spokesman for the companies 
said that poor markets and lower prices 
for lumber necessitated either a wage cut 
or a closing-down of operations. 

L. J. A. Rees, an official of the Tntevidel 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said 
the employees had agreed to work for $1 
per hour. The basic hourly wage in the 
interior industry is $1.29. 

_ The number of workers affected was not. 
announced. 


Deep-Sea Sailors’ Strike 
Ends, Wages Increcsed 


The strike of Canadian merchant seamen, 
which began September 28, ended October 
23 with a one-year agreement between the 
Seafarers’ International Union (AFL-TLC) 
and The Shipping Federation of Canada. 
More than 1,100 seamen on the 33 ships 
of Canada’s ocean fleet were affected. 

The agreement provides a pay increase 
of $6 per month for all unlicensed 
personnel and $10 per month for engine 
room and deck hands on day work. In 
addition, a 48-hour week for stewards and 
seamen standing watch at sea and a 40-hour 
week for deck and engine room hands on 
daywork is provided. Regular overtime 
rates and vacations are maintained. 

Under the agreement, all lawsuits arising 
out of the 26-day strike were dropped. 


Directly involved in the strike were 
some 375 seamen on ships docked at 
Vancouver, Montreal, Quebec City, Halifax 
and other east coast ports. Ships at sea 
and in foreign ports were not involved. 
A walkout on foreign soil is illegal under 
the Canada Shipping Act. 


Management Predictions 


Reports from management circles had 
predicted that the result of the strike 
might be the loss of the Canadian deep-sea 
merchant marine. A spokesman for the 
shipping federation said Canadian com- 
panies “could not hope to compete with 
foreign lines whose wages are only a 
fraction of those paid here’. One Montreal 
shipper said the number of Canadian flag 
vessels has dropped from 400 to the 
present 33. 

On October 15, a delegation of ship 
owners formally requested the federal 
Government to provide subsidies to keep 
the deep-sea fleet operating. The Cabinet 
has not yet made a decision. 


Montreal City Employees 
Accept Agreement 


The Montreal civic administration and 
more than 6,000 of its employees reached 
an agreement, at the end of October, after 
long post-arbitration negotiations, which 
will cost the city more than three million 
dollars by the end of 1955. 

Three different unions, white-collar, 
policemen and firemen, affiliated to three 
different labour bodies, the CCCL, the 
CCL and the TLC, joined hands to press 
their claims after they found unsatisfactory 
the arbitration board’s award. 
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While the agreement does not modify 
the arbitration board’s award, it widens it 
considerably, adding fringe benefits and 
providing salary increases that will be paid 
at the expiration of the board’s award, in 
December 1954. 

The post-arbitration negotiations were 
often heated and the dispute almost flared 
into a general strike of all civic employees. 

In its broad lines, the settlement calls 
for a retroactive payment of $140 for each 
civic employee to cover the period from 
December 1, 1952, to November 30, 1953. 

During the year from December 1, 1953, 
the city will assume certain payments for 
health and life insurance premiums. 

Effective December 1, 1954, policemen 
and firemen will receive a salary increase 
of $150 each, and the present $508 annual 
cost-of-living bonus will be adjusted and 
incorporated into the regular salary. This 
agreement will run to November 30, 1955. 


White-collar Agreement 


White-collar employees, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, will receive a  6-per-cent 
increase in salary and the present $613 
annual cost-of-living bonus will be 
adjusted and incorporated into the regular 
salary. This agreement for the white- 
collar employees will run to November 30, 
1956. 

The agreement also includes the forma- 
tion of a grievance committee for white- 
collar employees; of committees to study 
reorganization of the policemen’s and 
firemen’s pension fund and of committees 
to draft codes of discipline for the police 
and fire departments. 


Teamsters, Bakers Sign 
Mutual Assistance Pact 


A ten-year mutual assistance pact has 
been signed by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) and the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America (AFL). 

James G. Cross, President of the bakers’ 
union, announced the signing of the agree- 
ment in September. Dave Beck, President 
of the teamsters’ union, said it was one of 
a series of agreements his union would 
endeavour to sign with other unions whose 
jurisdiction borders on that of his own. 


Similar to Another 

The agreement is similar to one the 
Teamsters signed with the International 
Association of Machinists earlier this year 
(L.G., May, p. 661), the immediate purpose 
of which is to organize between them the 
workers in the garage and service station 
industry. 
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IUE Drafts Demand for 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 

A guaranteed annual wage plan was 
outlined and a decision to demand it in 
collective bargaining negotiations was made 
by the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) at its recent convention 
in Montreal. 

The plan is similar to that being sought 
by two other CIO unions, the United 
Automobile Workers of America and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The convention approved the report by 
its bargaining committee listing the follow- 
ing principles as basic to a guaranteed 
annual wage :— 

“1. The primary goal of the guaranteed 
annual wage should be to _ stimulate 
management to provide steady, full-time 
employment, week by week, the year 
round, and thus provide workers with an 
adequate yearly income. 

“2. Guaranteed wage payments should be 
made to workers for whom management 
fails to provide work sufficient to maintain 
their wages and who are unable to secure 
other employment at their regular trade 
or occupation at their regular wages. 

“3. Workers should have some form of 
guarantee as soon as they acquire seniority. 
The guarantee should increase with length 
of service, up to a year, with a full guar- 
antee provided after a year’s service. 

“4. The contract with the employer 
should place the responsibility for fulfilling 
the guarantee upon the employer or a trust 
fund. Provision should be made, however, 
for offsets against this liability for such 
unemployment compensation payments as 
are permitted. 

“5. There should be provision for joint 
management-union administration of the 
plan. Eligibility provisions should be part 
of the contract and not left to state 
unemployment compensation agencies or 
regulations, 


Employers’ Liability 

“6. The plan should provide for the 
amount of employer contributions, and this 
should be the full extent of his liability. 

“7. Vigorous efforts should be made to 
improve unemployment compensation pay- 
ments and liberalize the eligibility require- 
ments so that workers will be more 
adequately protected.” 

In advising local unious to press for the 
plan, the IUE warned them that it must 
be made to fit the peculiarities of the 
individual plant or group of plants to be 
covered. The adoption of the plan, said 
the parent union, would raise problems 
such as eligibility requirements, whether 
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laid-off employees should do other types 
of work, legal questions involved in relat- 
ing the plan to unemployment insurance, 
and possible changes in the contract with 
regard to seniority, hours of work and 
severance pay. 

The convention also passed a resolution 
stating conditions which must be met by 
employers before the union will negotiate 
any further long-term contracts. These 
conditions are periodic re-opening on 
wages or other economic issues, re-opening 
for unforeseen events, and correction or 
adjustments of provisions that develop into 
mutual problems. 


Other Goals 

Other sections of the collective bargaining 
report call for an industry-wide minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour; annual improve- 
ment factor wage increase proportionate to 
the actual gain in industrial production; 
improvement in incentive systems so that 
the worker will receive the full benefits of 
his increased production; improvements 
in pensions to meet certain minimum 
standards, including severance pay at the 
rate of five cents an hour plus 24 per cent 
($100 per year) for employees who are 
terminated before they are entitled to 
pensions; profit-sharing plans; insurance, 
health, and welfare plans; nine paid holi- 
days a year; vacations of up to four weeks 
for 20 years’ service; and a union shop. 


Steelworkers Consider 
1954 Contract Demands 


A guaranteed annual wage, a larger 
pension insurance package and _ revised 
incentive pay plans were among the aims 
discussed at a three-day policy conference 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) last month. No policies were 
crystallized, according to reports. 

The conference, attended by the union’s 
executive and wage policy committee, was 
called eight months ahead of the expiry 
date of current contracts in order, it has 
been suggested, to build up. public support 
for the union’s guaranteed annual wage 
arguments. 

President David J. MacDonald said that 
while the guaranteed annual wage was a 
goal that would not be achieved over- 
night, he is sure it will be gained ultimately. 

The Steelworkers would like a uniform 
national policy for dealing with incentive 
problems and incentive plans that would ~ 
produce greater earnings and cover a 
larger number of workers. 

Also among the probable goals of the 
union is an increase in employer-financed 


pension payments. Speakers at the con- 
ference are reported to have urged that the 
present guarantee of $100 per month, 
including federal social security, be in- 
creased to $175 or $200 per month, plus 
social security. 

Also recommended was the development 
of a program under which workers would 
retain their pension protection if they 
transferred from one company to another. 


Ford Spokesman Opposes 
Guarenteed Annual Wage 


The idea of guaranteed annual wages has 
been under study by the Ford Motor 
Company since 1946 but the company has 
taken no official stand on the matter, it 
has been disclosed by Karlton W. Pierce, 
Manager of Ford’s industrial relations, 
planning and analysis department. He 
was speaking to the Detroit Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 

He himself is strongly against the idea, 
he said. 

Mr. Pierce said the plan proposed by 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
would involve “an entire new philosophy 
affecting every aspect of the business 
operation”. 

“The theory of Mr. Reuther’s plan is that 
the employer takes all the risks in the 
economy-and the employee takes none,” 
he said. 

The UAW announced at its convention 
last March that it would press for the 
guaranteed annual wage at its next major 
negotiation (L.G., May, p. 658). The 
union’s five-year contracts with the auto 
industry expire in 1955. 

Mr. Pierce said Ford had no_ joint 
management-labour committee to study the 
plan. Such committees had been requested 
by the UAW. 

“We have no such group at Ford. I 
know of none in the industry and I don’t 
suppose we will have any,” he said. 

Mr. Pierce said a guaranteed annual 
wage would deter a company from expan- 
sion because the additional workers would 
become a liability in a slack season. He 
said the auto industry has already 
attempted to stabilize employment by 
aggressive advertising and marketing, 
diversification, faster change-overs to new 
models, and the use, where possible, of 
production forces for maintenance work in 
slack periods. 

Mr. Pierce criticized the part of the 
UAW proposal that calls for unemployment 
insurance benefits that are closer to 
regular wages. 


“You don’t give the unemployed as much 
as the employed. All workers would want 
to be laid-off under the UAW’s plan,” he 
said, adding that a big boost in benefits 
would eliminate the incentive for a laid-off 
worker to look for another job. 


‘Regression’? Predicted 
Before Middle of 1954 


An economic regression before the middle 
of 1954 was predicted by the General 
President of the Professional Association 
of Industrialists, Paul H. Frigon, at the 
opening of the 9th annual convention of 
the Quebee employers’ organization. 

He hastened to explain, however, that 
this would not be a real depression “but 
only the end of the ‘boom’ and a return to 
more normal business, which will mean a 
more or less marked adjustment of the 
present situation”. 


The PAI is celebrating its 10th anni- 
versary this year; it now has 450 members 
in the province of Quebec, an increase of 
117 during the year, in nine locals. 


Arthur Matteau, head of the organiza- 
tion’s Industrial Relations Service, 
stressed the fact that 108 companies 
had appealed to his Service during the past 
year, 57 to ask for intervention with regard 
to the bargaining of collective agreements. 


Some of Mr. Frigon’s reasons for believ- 
ing that the coming decline of business will 
not turn into a real depression are as 
follows :— 


‘The fact that the governments are 
keeping a vast amount of public works in 
reserve and that they know by experience 
how to fight depression; 

Defence expenditure, which will be main- 
tained at quite a high level even if the 
international situation seems to be getting 
better all the time; 

The very healthy economic situation of 
Canada, with savings accounts, industrial 
production and the average weekly earn- 
ings of wage-earners at unprecedented 
peaks; and 

Vast industrial resources. 

At the close of the convention Mr. 
Frigon was re-elected General President for 
another year. Other members of the PAI 
Executive Committee are as _ follows: 
Eugéne Gibeau, Montreal, Honorary Presi- 
dent; Paul Beaulieu, Chicoutimi, Ist 
vice-president; Jean Louis Héon, Montreal, 
2nd vice-president; Lucien Corbeil, Mont- 
real, Honorary Treasurer; and Emile 
Goulet, Sorel, Honorary Secretary. 
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Enforced Retirement 
Condemned by Doctor 


A three-point program to correct the 
maladjustment of older persons was out- 
lined last month to a conference in Mont- 
real of the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers by Dr. Martin 
Hoffman, geriatrician at the Allan Memorial 
Institute. 

Arbitrary retirement at 65 years is one 
of the chief causes of maladjustment, Dr. 
Hoffman said. Enforced retirement leaves 
older people feeling discarded. 

“Toss of a job means the loss of status 
and income,” he explained. ‘These people 
participate less and less socially. Malad- 
justment sets in; they develop mental 
ills,” 

Dr. Hoffman recommended the following 
corrective program :— 

1. Employment where the years of experi- 
ence and wisdom of older workers can be 
used in the national interest. 

2. Proper housing where they can be 
an integrated part of the community. 

3. Education of the public to the point 
where the virtues of the older persons are 
accepted. i 


Industry needs to accept the usefulness 
of older workers, he said. It is uneco- 
nomical for the nation to disregard the 
potential productivity of workers more 
than 65 years of age. 


School Aids Older Women 
To Rejoin Labour Force 


Older women planning to re-enter the 
business world after a prolonged absence 
are being assisted in fitting themselves for 
today’s office market by a New York 
school. This pioneer in a new type of 
vocational training is the House of School 
and Industry. 


The school, which offers intensive 
refresher courses in typing and shorthand, 
without charge, is described in Employment 
Security Review, a publication of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

In the tranquil atmosphere of an old- 
world home, the women rebuild the con- 
fidence lost in their years away from the 
labour world and find renewed faith in 
their ability to get and hold a*job. 

“Skill is not enough,” states the school’s 
director, Dorothy Warren, in the article. 
“Confidence, knowledge, honesty ... these 
three ingredients are essential, too. 

“Honesty of approach to one’s age is not 
always easy to achieve—it means looking 
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at it from the top down and appraising 
its values fairly. It means placing in 
proper perspective the gaims of the years 
and realizing the growth of experience, of 
judgment, of dependability which make the 
mature years an asset greatly outweighing 
the rivalry of mere youth. Honesty to 
one’s job—a full measure of conscientious, 
steady effort—wins the position of 
reliability. 

“Knowledge is a matter of degree and 
the mature women coming to the House 
and School of Industry want real knowl- 
edge in order to do their jobs well. The 
opportunity ‘to learn is provided—they 
know why they are there and how much 
depends upon their grasp of the 
opportunity. 

“Knowledge of the job to be done; 
honesty of approach to themselves and to 
their job—these bring confidence. And 
confidence, our school believes, is better 
than a new hat when applying for a job.” 


The vocational program was begun by 
the school, which is a_ subsidiary of 
Greenwich House, in 1952, in co-operation 
with three non-fee-charging employment 
agencies, the New York State Employment 
Service, the Federation Employment’ Ser- 
vice and the Archdiocesan Vocational 
Service. 

No applicants are received directly by 
the school; it accepts only those referred 
by these three agencies. The women who 
go for training have already been regis- 
tered for jobs and would be employable 
if they had their former skills. By this 
referral arrangement, much duplication of 
effort is avoided. 


The Employment Service selects from 
among its applicants for referral those 
women over 35 years of age who have had 
training as touch typists or stenographers 
and have been so employed in the past 
but, because they have been out of the 
labour market for many years, have let 
their skills become rusty and lack 
confidence. 


At the House and School of Industry 
they are tested to determine the extent 
of their residual skill. This, together with 
their background experience, is carefully 
evaluated so that no one is accepted for 
training unless it appears that she can 
attain the required standard of efficiency 
within the limits of the training program. 

While training is on a group basis, it is, 
in effect, individual as the trainees vary 
in their. residue of skill and rate of 
progress. This calls for great flexibility in 
the teaching pattern but the training is 
thorough. 


Classes are held daily five days a week 
for eight weeks, with two periods daily 
in each subject. The eight-week course is 
followed by a week of supplementary 


instruction and lectures to brief the 
trainees on such matters as welfare 
progress and health measures. Speakers 


from federal and state agencies take part 
and Employment Service interviewers dis- 
cuss applications and interviews. 


Completion of Course 

While the school prefers that all students 
complete the full training course, it recog- 
nizes that economic necessity frequently 
compels an individual to take advantage 
of the first job opportunity, and imposes 
no obligation requiring her to complete 
the course; neither is there any compul- 
sion to do so in the case of a student 
who, during the course, regains her con- 
fidence and feels she is able to undertake 
a job. 

Attitudes of the trainees are given 
positive direction, conduct and appearance 
are stressed, and orientation to the present- 
day business world is accomplished. 

“These things,” says the director, “are 
necessary since skill alone cannot over- 
come a lack of confidence and a general 
feeling on the part of the older woman 
that prejudice has stacked the cards 
against her. The transition from home to 
office life, from social relationships to those 
of business, is a big hurdle to many of 
these women—nearly all of whom are in 
the forties and fifties. Correcting their 
thinking is no easy task, but it is a 
necessary one. The constant work of 
orientation eases the way into the jobs so 
many of these women are now filling so 
well. Out of 109 already trained, better 
than 80 per cent already have jobs. 

“The jobs being secured are not second- 
rate ones. They are good jobs at the 
going wage and with offices of the highest 
standing. Employers are learning about 
our school and are requesting applicants 
who have had our training. They feel that 
a woman with the willingness to learn to 
do a job well, with initiative, industry 
and adaptability, is the kind of office 
helper they want to hire. Yes, more and 
more personnel directors are saying, ‘We 
want an older woman—one who is depend- 
able and intelligent and has years of 
experience to formulate her judgment. If 
she has run a home and reared her 
children, we are sure she can handle any 
situation we have to offer.’ ” 
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Housing Starts Higher 
For 8th Month in Row 


The series of monthly gains in housing 
starts this year continued unbroken in 
August, when construction began on 
10,883 dwelling units compared with 9,461 
in the same month last year. The total 
for the first eight months this year is 
69,463, compared with 53,511 for the same 
period in 1952. 

Completions in August, however, were 
fewer, dropping to 7,445 from 7,911, the 
first decline in completions recorded this 
year. But the cumulative total for the 
first eight months was higher, 53,764 com- 
pared with 40,966. 

Under construction at the end of August 
were 71,522 units, substantially more than 
the total of 56,289 a year earlier. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in September 
Housing starts in the United States 
totalled 92,000 in September, 2,000 fewer 
than in August and 8,800 below. the 
September 1952 figure, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Although private housing starts have 
been declining for the five months since 
the peak of 107,400 in April, the total for 
the first three-quarters of 1953 exceeded 
that for any January-September period 
except in the record) year 1950. 


All of the 1952-53 gain in private housing 
occurred in the first half of this year. 
Totals for the first and second quarters 
were ahead of the 1952 quarters by 5 and 
7 per cent, respectively; but in the third 
quarter of 1953, private volume was 7 per 
cent below that for July-September 1952. 


CBC Citizens’ Forum 
Schedules Labour Topics 


Several topics of interest to labour have 
been chosen as subjects for discussion on 
Citizens’ Forum, a Thursday night presen- 
tation on the CBC Trans-Canada network. 
Some of these are: “Is the White-Collar 
Worker the Forgotten Man” (January 21), 
“Our Aid to Underdeveloped Countries” 
(February 4), “Trade, Not Aid” (February 
18), “What Health Plan for Canadians?” 
(March 4), “Can We Give Every Cana- 
dian Child an Equal Opportunity in 
Education?” (March 11), and “Should 
Labour Have the Right to Strike in Public 
Services?” (March 18). 
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Hourly Pay Declines Here, 
Sets Record in U.S. 

Average hourly earnings in Canadian 
manufacturing declined by 0:2. cents 
between July 1 and August 1, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. At the 
same time, the length of the work week 
declined by 0:3 hours. 

The latest earnings were $1.36 per hour 
and $55.76 per week, and the average hours 
worked, 41-0. 

In the United States, average hourly 
earnings of factory production workers at 
mid-July were at a record level of $1.77, 
including overtime and other premium pay, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Department of Labor, announced. 

The manufacturing work week in the 
United States declined by three-quarters 
of an hour to 40-4 hours between mid- 
June and mid-July. 

In the United Kingdom, the latest 
survey of earnings and hours, in April this 
year, showed that the average weekly 
earnings of workers in manufacturing 
industries was 157s. 7d. (approximately 
$22). 

Canada’s average weekly wages at 
August 1 were 5-2 per cent higher than 
at the same date last year. In the United 
States, the mid-July gross hourly pay 
figure represented a gain of 21 per cent 
during the three years of the Korean War. 
In the United Kingdom, average weekly 
earnings rose i96 per cent between 
October 1938, and April this year. 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At New Peak in 1952 


Average weekly earnings of Canadians 
employed in manufacturing reached a new 
peak of $58.30 last year, 7-6 per cent better 
than the 1951 high of $54.18 and more than 
70 per cent above the 1946 average of 
$34.25, according to the annual report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
earnings and hours of work in manu- 
facturing.* 

At the same time, the average hours 
worked per week rose by 0:4 hours to 
43-4 hours for men, by 1-7 hours to 39:6 
hours for women, and by 0-6 hours to 42-6 
hours for both sexes. The working time 
of salaried personnel showed little change, 
the average dropping slightly to 39-4 hours 
from 39-5 hours in 1951. 

Average hourly earnings again rose to 
new record levels. For both sexes the 
average increased to $1.30 from $1.22 in 


*Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufac- 
turing, 1952, price: 40 cents. 
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1951, with the average for men advancing 
to $1.40 from $1.31 and the average for 
women to 86 from 88 cents. 

The DBS report was based on nation- 
wide surveys taken in the last week of 
October. It shows that last year’s increase 
in average weekly earnings in the durable 
goods industries was 8-0 per cent, the 
average advancing to $63.20 from $58.53 in 
1951; in the non-durable goods industries 
it was 6-8 per cent, the average rising? 
from $50.05 to $53.47. 

Manufacturers of durable goods employed 
50-1 per cent of all wage-earners in manu- 
facturing in 1952, compared with 49-3. per 
cent in 1951. Manufacturers of non- 
durable goods employed 52-2 per cent of 
all salaried employees, compared with 53-4 
per cent the preceding year. 

Female wage-earners in 1952 formed 21-4 
per cent compared with 20-7 per cent in 
1951 and 22-6 per cent in 1950. The pro- 
portion of female salaried workers fell to 
28-7 from 29-6 per cent. 


UMW To Vote 3rd Time 
On No-Inecrease Contract 


While delegates to the convention of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), last month approved a 
two-year contract providing for no change 
in basic wage rates proposed by a concilia- 
tion board, they would not grant the 
union’s executive power to sign the agree- 
ment without prior ratification by members. 


As a result, a third referendum will be 
conducted among all District 26 members. 
Twice before, the miners rejected the 
executive’s recommendation that the no- 
increase contract be accepted. The dele- 
gates voted 54 to 7 in favour of the 
referendum. 


The report of the union’s policy com- 
mittee, which recommended the referendum, 
also called on the executive to:— 


1. Make new wage requests if conditions 
in the Maritime coal industry improve. 


2. Continue to press for a national fuel 
policy that will provide markets for Cana- 
dian coal. 


3. Work for an improved pension scheme. 

4. Strive for better understanding be- 
tween miners and management in collieries 
where mechanization threatens layoffs. 

The two-year contract proposed by a 
conciliation board, which management has 
already accepted, while it does not provide 
for a wage increase, contains a mainte- 
nance of membership clause for the first 


_ time in UMW history in the Maritimes. 


Colombo Plan’s Progress 
Reviewed at Conference 

Progress under the Colombo Plan during 
1952-53 was reviewed recently by a 16- 
nation conference at New Delhi, India. 
The next meeting will be held in Canada 
in September 1954. 

A report adopted unanimously by the 
conference, which acts as the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee, noted that 
there has been considerable progress in 
development programs in south and south- 
east Asia, especially in agriculture, irriga- 
tion, power and transportation. 

The Colombo Plan was originated at a 
conference of Commonwealth foreign min- 
isters in Colombo in 1950. It provides for 
six-year development programs for India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, 
British North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. 


Benefits of Plan 

In India, said the report, irrigation works 
benefited 3-5 million acres of land during 
1952-53. About 510,000 acres of land were 
reclaimed. Production of food increased by 
nearly 5 million tons as compared with 
1951-52. 

A considerable amount of land in Burma 
has been reclaimed and cultivated. An oil 
refinery and a small sulphuric acid plant 
are nearing completion. 

In Ceylon about 20,000 acres of land have 
been irrigated and opened up., Develop- 
ment of fisheries and hydro-electric power 
is continuing and Colombo harbour is being 
improved. 

Imports of rice into Indonesia were 
reduced from 600,000 tons in 1951-52 to 
300,000 tons in 1952-53. Rural education 
centres have been set up. Nearly one 
million miles of irrigation canals have been 
constructed. The fishing fleet is being 
motorized and petroleum production 
increased. 

More than 400,000 squatters in the 
Federation of Malaya have been resettled. 
Trrigation of 50,000 acres of rice land has 
been completed. The first stage of an 
electric power station has been built. 

In Singapore a power station, an airport 
and housing schemes are being developed. 

Irrigation and power projects made 
progress in Pakistan. The country’s cotton 
industry has been expanded. 

Air and road transportation have been 
improved in Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Nepal. North Borneo has also made 
progress with irrigation and housing. 
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The rice-growing area in Viet-Nam has 
been increased by nearly 500,000 acres since 
1951. The output of coal increased from 
638,000 tons in 1951 to 894,000 tons in 1952. 


Representation 


Countries represented at the New Delhi 
conference were: Australia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, Malaya, Singapore, the 
United States, and Viet-Nam. Thailand 
and the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development were represented by 
observers. 


The conference’s report revealed that since 
the end of 1950, more than $1,000,000,000 
in assistance has come from Canada, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and 
the World Bank, 


Only L in 14,000 Workers 
Unemployed in N.Z. 

Only one person was registered as unem- 
ployed for every 14,000 in employment in 
New Zealand in April this year, according 
to that country’s Hconomic Survey, 1953. 

Although the labour shortage eased 
slightly last year, there are still many 
unfilled vacancies throughout the country. 
In April, vacancies were one for every 35 
employed. Unemployment in April totalled 
56 persons, vacancies were 20,400 and the 
total labour force was 770,000. 


The survey states that changed condi- 
tions over the past few years have shown 
the labour force to be reasonably flexible. 
Moderately large changes in employment 
can take place without giving rise to 
significant unemployment in the process. 

The main industry losing workers has 
been the textile and clothing industry, 
where employment fell by approximately 
2,500 between April 1951 and April 1953. 


Definition of “Dumping’’ 
May Need Change: Abbott 


The definition of “dumping” given in 
the Customs Act may require revision, Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance, told 
a meeting of the Montreal Board of Trade 
Associates last month. 

He was replying to a questioner who 
asserted that dumping of textiles was 
causing unemployment and hardship, par- 
ticularly in Ontario and Quebec. 

“Tt may be that the definition of dumping 
requires some revision,” Mr. Abbott said. 
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Co-Op Benks at Arvida 
Garner Retroactive Pay 

More than $300,000 received in retro- 
active payments has been deposited in four 
caisses populaires (Co-operative People’s 
Banks) by the members of the Arvida 
Aluminium Syndicate (CCCL), following a 
campaign undertaken among the wives of 
union men for the purpose of encouraging 
working people to save money. 

An inquiry made in four caisses popu- 
laires shortly after the signing of a new 
collective agreement that resulted in the 
payment of the retroactive pay revealed 
that 200 new members have entered their 
names with these people’s banks and that 
more than $300,000 has been deposited. 

Encouraged by this initial suecess, the 
officers of the syndicate immediately 
launched a second campaign among the 
wives, this time for the purpose of setting 
up a women consumers’ league at Jon- 
quiére and at Kenogami. 

The principal objectives of this move- 
ment are to encourage co-operation, to 
obtain more favourable prices through 
agreements with the merchants and to 
encourage the keeping of a family budget. 

It is intended to extend this movement 
later to other near-by .centres. 


The men behind these two campaigns 


are Adrien Plourde, President of the 
Aluminium Employees’ Syndicate, and 
Philippe Girard, CCCL organizer. 


Canadian Co-Operatives 
Have Record Year 

During the year ended July 381, 1952, 
Canadian co-operatives reported the largest 
volume of business ever transacted in this 
country, according to the annual report on 
co-operatives prepared by J. E. O’Meara, 
Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture. Total business done by the 2,616 
associations reporting amounted to 
$1,219,253,850, an increase of $202:7 million 
over the total reported in 1950-51. Prior 
to the year covered in the report the 
largest volume reported was in 1949-50 but 
this was $180 million less despite the fact 
that fewer co-operatives reported for 1952. 

Co-operatives in every province west of 
Quebec reported increases in the sales 
volume of farm products marketed. In the 
Kast, Prince Edward Island was the only 
provinee to report an increase but in the 
other provinces the decrease in volume was 
relatively small. All provinces except 
Alberta and New Brunswick reported. in- 
creases in sales of merchandise and supplies, 
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Financial Structure 

In analysing the financial structure of 
Canadian co-operatives the report points 
out that the member equity in relation to 
general liabilities indicates that for every 
dollar of capital provided by creditors there 
is only 91 cents of member-owned capital. 
This cannot be considered a favourable 
position and the ratio has been deteriorat- 
ing steadily since 1948. In that year there 
was $122 of member capital for every 
dollar of outside capital. 


U.S. Labor Department 
Issues Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the United States 
Secretary of Labor to Congress on the 
work of the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, is now 
available, 

About a quarter of the report is devoted 
fo a summary by the Seeretary of Labor 
setting out in a general way the duties 
and purposes of the Department and the 
manner in which they were carried out 
during the year. Emphasis is placed on 
the work of the Department in developing 
and implementing manpower policies deter- 
mined by the National Manpower Policy 
Committee functioning under the Office of 
Defence Mobilization, 

This summary is followed by reports of 
bureaus and. offices giving more. specific 
details about the programs for which each 
was responsible. Among these are the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation (administering 
legislation providing compensation — to 
federal government employees injured in 
the performance of duty), the Bureau of 
Kmployment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Division, which administer the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, and the Women’s 
Bureau, 


Technical Engineers 
Affiliate With TLC 


The American Federation of Technical 
Kngineers has affiliated with the ‘Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 

Now undertaking a membership drive in 
Canada, the organization already has three 
locals in Ontario, two at Peterborough and 
one at Deep River. 


Injunction Imposes Truce 
In Eastern U.S. Ports 


An uneasy truce has settled over the 
east coast harbours of the United States 
following a series of developments since 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion was expelled from the American 
Federation of Labour in September (see 
p. 1617). 

The ILA, fighting to keep its control of 
organized dock workers, on October 1 
called a strike that tied up port facilities 
from Portland, Me., to Hampton Roads, 
Va. ILA contracts with shipping com- 
panies expired on that date. 


The same day, President BHisenhower 
issued an executive order stating that the 
national health and safety was being 
jeopardized. He invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act and set up a three-man board of 
inquiry. On October 6, a ten-day injunc- 
tion was issued under the law, starting the 
striking longshoremen and supporting tug- 
boat crewmen back to work. 

The injunction was later extended to the 
full 80-day period allowable under the law. 
It expires December 24. 

In the meantime, the AFL is reported 
to be working with the Governor of New 
York State, Thomas HE. Dewey, to block 
the signing of a new contract between the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, representing employers. The new 
AFL dock union is attempting to win over 
locals of the longshoremen’s union from the 
leadership of ILA President J. P. Ryan. 


The AFL has requested a National 
Labour Relations Board certification vote. 
It is not yet decided when it will be held. 

Until negotiations broke down, the 
shipping companies were offering a pay 
increase of 84 cents per hour. Of this, 64 
cents were to go in wages and two cents 
in increased welfare benefits. The union is 
holding out for 134 cents per hour: ten 
cents in wages, three cents for welfare and 
one-half cent to pay the expenses of an 
industry arbitrator with authority to fine 
either side for contract violations. The 
companies also agreed to the arbitrator. 

The new AFL union has made attempts 
to enter negotiations. It is demanding a 
wage increase higher than the ILA’s 134 
cents, plus the guaranteed eight-hour day 
the rival group is seeking. The employers 
have refused to bargain with the AFL 
union because it has not yet been certified. 

Other elements in the tense situation are 
these :— 

The Waterfront Commission, set up 
earlier to administer the recommendations 
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of the New York-New Jersey Crime 
Commission (L.G., Aug., p. 1143), will 
have, after December 1, the right to 


decide who works on the waterfront. It 
will set up state employment centres at 
which all dock workers will be required to 
register. Persons with criminal records will 
be turned away. The Commission will . 
also license all stevedoring companies, all 
pier superintendents and all employment 
agents. The shape-up system of employ- 
ment and the business of public loading 
will become illegal. 

The ILA is currently fighting these 
measures in the United States federal 
courts, questioning them on constitutional 
grounds. 

After December 24, the ILA ean legally 
resume its strike if no contract has been 
signed and if neither union has been 
definitely certified in a Government- 
supervised vote. 


Results of N.Y. Survey 
Similar to Cenadian 

A recent survey of earnings of aflice 
workers in New York State has revealed 
the same general situation as that shown 


in a similar survey in Canada (L.G., 
June, p. 846). 
The Division of Employment of the 


New York State Department of Labor 
reports that earnings of office workers in 
manufacturing establishments in the state 
increased less in 1952 than in 1951. Also, 
the gain for non-supervisory office workers 
was less than the gain for production 
workers. 

From November 1951 to November 1952, 
gross average weekly earnings of super- 
visory office workers increased 6:2 per 
cent. Those of non-supervisory office 
workers rose 4:4 per cent, while those of 
production workers rose 5°5 per cent. 

The survey is based on returns from 
3.879 establishments that employed a total 
of 885,806 workers in November 1952. 


Income payments to individuals in the 
United States increased five per cent in 
1952. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
reported that total income payments 
climbed from $243,000,000,000 in 1951 to 
$255,000,000,000 last year. These payments 
are the current income, before deduction 
of taxes, received by individuals from all 
sources. 
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First N.Y. State Labour 
Law Passed Century Ago 


One hundred years ago, New York State 
passed its first labour law. On July 21, 
1853, the legislature decreed that “ten 
hours shall be deemed a day’s work, in the 
absence of any agreement, for mechanics 
and labourers on all public works in this 
state”. 

Although the law applied only to 
workers hired by private employers carry- 
ing out public work projects, it led the 
way to many reforms in hours, wages, 
working conditions and employment of 
women and children throughout the manu- 
facturing and mercantile industries 

Apart from a law passed in 1881 requiring 
that seats be provided for women in 
factories, the legislature made no further 
move in the field of labour legislation until 
1883, when it established a Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Since then the principle 
of no legislation without investigation has 
been the policy of the New York State 
Labour Department, says an article in the 
September issue of Jndustrial Bulletin, the 
Department’s monthly news magazine. 

The present Division of Research and 
Statistics, the outgrowth of the old Bureau, 
undertakes investigations into the employ- 
ment patterns and working conditions 
prevailing in the state’s industries and 
recommends laws designed to abolish con- 
ditions detrimental to the safety, health 
and security of the workers. 

In 1884 the Bureau made an investigation 
of child labour, which resulted in the 
passage of New York’s first factory law. 
This law regulated hours of work for 
minors and women. Later the Factory Act 
was amended to include safety regulations. 

An industry-wide safety program was 
initiated in 1911, after a fire took the lives 
of 145 workers in a shirt factory. This 
program included code regulations applying 
to hazardous situations in specific indus- 
tries. The result is the present Industrial 
Code. 

Other items in the history of labour 
legislation in New York State are: the 
establishment in 1886 of a Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, resulting in the 
present Labour Relations Board; a com- 
mission set up in 1895 to study working 
conditions of women and children, the first 
of many to have equal representation from 
labour, management and the public; a 
Public Employment Service established in 
1896; an act of 1909 providing one day of 
rest in every seven for all workers; and 
the first minimum wage laws in the United 
States, passed in the early 1930's. 
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The present New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1901, 
the first labour department in any state 
in the country. Workmen’s compensation 
was instituted in 1913, equal pay laws in 
1944, and anti-discrimination measures in 
1942 and 1945. 


False Non-Communist 
Oath Voids Certification 


For the first time in its history, the 
National Labour Relations Board in the 
United States has cancelled a local union’s 
bargaining rights on the ground that one of 
its officers made false statements regarding 
Communist affiliations. 


A local of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union recently had its 
certification revoked as bargaining agent at 
the Am-O-Krome Company in Cincinnati, 
after its secretary-treasurer pleaded guilty 
in a federal district court to lying to 
government agents when he _ denied 
Communist ties. 


Shortly after, the NURB announced a 
new policy whereby unions in the United 
States will be prevented from taking part 
in collective bargaining elections if any of 
their officers are under indictment for filing 
false non-Communist affidavits. The policy 
will apply unless another union is involved 
in the case or unless holding up action 
would go against the interests of the 
employer or another union. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, at present the 
basic labour law in the United States, 
prohibits a union from using NLRB ser- 
vices until its officers have filed formal 
statements that they are not Communists. 


In Canada in 1952, the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia quashed an order of the 
Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
refusing certification, on the ground that 
one of its officers was a Communist, to 
Local 18 of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada. The 
Court ordered the Board to reconsider the 
union application (L.G., July 1952, p. 937). 
This ruling was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Canada June 8, 1953 (L.G., July, 
p. 984). 

In another case in 1950, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board revoked the 
certification of the Canadian Seamens’ 
Union on the ground, in part, that it was 
a Communist-dominated organization (L.G., 
1951, p. 190). This ruling was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Ontario in 1951 
(L.G., 1951, p. 697). 
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Degree of Unionization 
In U.S. Cities Surveyed 


Three-fourths of the plant workers and 
about one-seventh of the office workers 
in 39 of the largest production centres in 
the United States were found to be 
unionized in a survey made recently by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 


In southern cities nearly one-half of the 
plant employees and one-tenth of the office 
staffs were covered by union contracts, 
while in the Middle Atlantic and far 
western cities, more than four-fifths of 
plant workers and about one-fifth of office 
workers were covered. 


Among the six broad industry groups 
surveyed, the degree of unionization varied 
widely, being most complete in the trans- 
portation (except railroad) and _ public 
utility fields. 

Detroit, Pittsburgh, San  Francisco- 
Oakland and Seattle were the cities in 
which organization was most general, with 
90 per cent or more of the plant workers 
in unionized concerns. In another 13 areas, 
most of them located in the Middle West 
and the East, the proportion was between 
75 and 89 per cent. Some of the cities in 
this group were New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. 

In Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond and 11 other cities the proportion 
of. workers in organized companies was 
from 50 to 74 per cent. 

Organization was found to be least wide- 
spread in the South. Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Houston and Oklahoma City 
had between 20 and 49 per cent of their 
workers under union contracts. 

Unionization of office workers was highest 
in Newark-New Jersey and Pittsburgh, and 
lowest in Hartford and Columbus. 


N.Z. Labour Force Grows; 
Population Gain Greater 

The labour force in New Zealand has 
grown over the last year but is now a 
smaller percentage of the total population 
than formerly. 

According to the Economic Survey for 
1953, published ‘recently by the New 
Zealand Government, the number of 
persons gainfully occupied or seeking 
employment rose by 15,000 to almost 
770,000 between April 1952 and April 1953. 


*For information regarding organization of 
plant workers in Canada, see LABouR GAZETTE, 
Feb., p. 221. 


At the same time, however, the total 
population increased by about 50,000. 
During the year there was a decrease in 
the labour force as a proportion of total 
population: 38 per cent in April 1952 as 
compared with 37-8 per cent in April 1953. 
In April 1936 it was 40-9 per cent. 

Although the labour force has remained 
constant since 1900, about four persons out 
of every ten, the size of the working age 
group has decreased, largely because of the 
increasing percentage of children in the 
population due to the high birth rate since 
1936. Also, there has been an increase in 
the number of married women with children 
who are not working. 

Other causes of the reduction in the size 
of the working population are the trends 
toward late school leaving age and earlier 
retirement. 

The survey predicts a fairly steady rate 
of increase in the labour force over the 
next two decades, with the labour force 
bearing about the same relationship to 
total population in 1975 as it does now. 
This means an increase of between 40 and 
55 per cent in the labour force, from the 
present 770,000 to between 1,100,000 and 
1,200,000 in 1975. 

The survey points out that as the labour 
force is unlikely to rise significantly faster 
than the total population, higher living 
standards will depend on increased output 
per worker. 


Jurisdiction Over Marine 
Radio Won by CIO Union 


Jurisdiction over all forms of radio and 
electronic communications on United States 
ships operating out of ports on the Atlantic 
coast was won recently by the American 
Radio Association (CIO). 

The union, representing some 2,000 sea- 
going radio operators. signed contracts 
with most of the 201 freighter, passenger, 
tanker and collier companies on the East 
coast. 

The contracts ensure that all radio 
telephones, radio teletype and_ radio 
facsimile units will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of radio operators. All radio tele- 
phone units will be located in radio rooms 
under the complete control of the radio 
officers, with the agreement that they alone 
will operate them. 

In addition, the contracts provide raises 
in wage and overtime rates and increased 
pension and welfare payments. The con- 
tracts will run until June 1955 on tankers 
and until June next year on dry-cargo, 
passenger and coal-carrying vessels. 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


and Provincial Directors Hold Joint Meeting 


No quick, easy way exists to increase training of skilled workers to 
meet demands of Canada’s rapid industrial expansion, it was agreed. 
Apathy of many employers towards training plans said chief obstacle 


There is no quick and easy method of 
increasing the training of skilled workers 
to meet the demands of Canada’s rapid 
industrial expansion, it was generally agreed 
at a joint conference of the Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee and _ provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship in Ottawa last 
month. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
training more skilled workers was attributed 
to apathy on the part of many employers 
towards training plans. 

Addressing the conference, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, urged that 
all concerned with apprenticeship training 
in Canada combine efforts towards making 
more training opportunities available and 
encouraging young people to obtain the 
skills that are so important to the develop- 
ment of Canada in the coming years 

The three-day conference, the Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee’s fourth, 
was held in Ottawa on October 5-7 and 
was the first at which the Directors of 
Apprenticeship for the provinces were 
invited to attend. The first and third days 
were under the chairmanship of Arthur W. 
Crawford, Federal Director of ‘Training. 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, presided over the second day’s 
session. 

A prime objective, the conference agreed, 
is uniformity of standards; but it was 
recognized that there is no short-cut to 
this goal and that a long road lies ahead. 
It is an undesirable situation, it was 
pointed out, when a boy trained in one 
province is not recognized as a qualified 
tradesman in another. One difficulty is 
the obtaining of suitable trade analyses 
from which a “hard core” of basic skills 
for each trade can be extracted and agreed 
upon by all provinces. 


Trade Analyses 


During the discussion on the drawing-up 
of suitable trade analyses, the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour, reported that posi- 
tive steps have been taken in this direc- 
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tion. A committee in British Columbia 
is preparing a detailed and comprehensive 
trade analysis of the machinist trade. It 
is estimated, however, that the project will 
take about two years to complete as the 
procedure is an exceedingly complicated 
one, involving a thorough study of every 
process, operation and machine used in 
the trade. 

A similar committee in Hastern Canada 
is working on the carpentry trade. This 
analysis is not expected to take so long to 
complete because of the work already done 
by the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and other organizations. 

After final revision, the analyses will be 
distributed by the Training Branch to the 
provinces for selection of the units and 
operations to be included in the “hard 
core” or standard. 


Training Costs 


Concern was expressed with the growing 
costs to the provinces and the Federal 
Government of training programs. Costs 
will continue to rise, it was pointed out, 
as more apprentices enter the trades. 
Figures were quoted showing that in one 
instance per capita costs of trades train- 
ing in schools operated under federal- 
provincial agreements had risen by 192 
per cent in eight years. 


Construction Industry 


Discussions arose out of a number of 
reports presented to the meeting, one on 
the Canadian Construction Association 
plan for field men. There has been a 
feeling, it was explained, that the mem- 
bers of the Association are not taking 
advantage of the assistance provided by 
the provincial and federal Governments 
in the training of apprentices. Conse- 
quently, a survey is being made among 
the Toronto members to find out if the 
appointment of field men would help in 
the promotion of apprenticeship training 
plans and what are the best means of 
attaining this end. 
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Publicity 


It was decided that the _ publicity 
directed at employers should be con- 
tinued and that a publicity campaign 
directed at parents should be initiated. 


Meeting of Apprenticeship Directors 


The relative values of full-time, part- 
time, evening and correspondence courses 
was discussed by the provincial Appren- 
ticeship Directors. The trend, it was 
agreed, is towards full-time classes only. 
Correspondence courses, it was felt, should 
be used only where no other type of 
instruction is available and when some 
form of supervision can be provided. 

The question of training for those who 
do not have full competence in their 
trades and who are getting in “through 
the back door” came under discussion. It 


was felt by some that in view of the 
shortage of skilled workers an effort should 
be made to provide training to raise the 
skills of such persons. There was some 
difference of opinion as to whether such 
provision should be made through provin- 
cial apprenticeship plans or by some other 
method and no definite decision was 
reached on this point. 


October 25-November 1 was proclaimed 
“Apprenticeship Week” in New York State 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Apprenticeship training, said Mr. Dewey, 
“makes for the orderly flow of the economic 
activity of the community, prepares the 
young workers for gainful occupation and, 
in times of emergency, provides the tools 
of a staunch defence.” 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
during Second Quarter of 1953 


Industrial fatalities during second quarter of 1953 numbered 317, an 
increase of 16 from the previous quarter, in which 301 were recorded 


There were 3171 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 16 fatalities over the 
previous quarter, in which 301 were 
recorded, including 11 in a supplementary 
list. 

During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On April 12, four prospectors, three 
employees of a fishing camp and an air- 
craft pilot were killed near Lac Manitou, 
Que., when the airplane in which they 
were travelling crashed into a mountain. 

Four crew members of an air service 
company were lost when the plane in 
which they were travelling disappeared on 
a flight between Gander, Nfld., and Ottawa, 
Ont., on April 18. At Rabbit Lake, Ont., 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that 
oceurred during the second quarter of 1953 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics 
are amended accordingly. 


four men employed in the logging industry 
were drowned on April 30, when the tug 


[The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 


industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial 
Boards. 
Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 


Workmen’s Compensation 


and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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White Bear disappeared while on a trip 
to pick up a log boom. On May 11, three 
men normally employed as bushworkers 
were drowned at Rib Lake, Ont. At the 
time of the accident, the men were ferry- 
ing their employer across the lake, after 
having spent the day working at his 
summer home. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 58, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 21 were in the wood 
products group, eight in each of the paper 
and transportation equipment industries 
and six in iron and steel. In the previous 
three months there were 70 fatalities listed 
in manufacturing, including 18 in iron and 
steel, 14 in wood products and 12 in the 
transportation equipment industry. 

Of the 47 accidentanl deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 30 occurred in metalliferous 
mining, 10 in coal mining and seven in 
non-metallic mining. In the _ preceding 
three months 45 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 25 in  metalliferous 
mining, 12 in non-metallic mining and 
eight in coal mining. 

Forty-two persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the second quarter of 1953. Of 
these, 138 were in steam railways, 12 in 
water transportation and seven in air 
transportation. During the previous three 
months 36 deaths were recorded, of which 
16 occurred in local and highway trans- 
portation, eight in steam railways and five 
in air transportation. 

There were 41 industrial fatalities in the 
construction industry during the quarter 
under review of which 18 occurred in build- 
ings and structures, 14 in miscellaneous 
construction, and nine in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three- 
month period 37 deaths were listed, includ- 
ing 17 in buildings and structures, 12 in 
miscellaneous construction and eight in 
highway and bridge construction. 


In the logging industry, 41 industrial 
deaths were reported during the second 
quarter of 1953, compared with 50 in 
the previous three months. In the second 
quarter last year, 38 accidental deaths 
were recorded. 

Industrial deaths in the agriculture 
industry numbered 34, compared with 17 
in the first quarter and 26 in the fourth 
quarter of 1952. 

In the service industry there were 20 
fatalities during the second quarter, a 
decrease of four from the 24 recorded in 
the previous three months. In the second 
quarter of 1952, 35 accidental deaths were 
recorded. 


An analysis of the causes of the 317 


fatalities that occurred during the quarter 


shows 87—27 per cent—of the victims had 
been involved in “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.’ Within this group the 
largest number of deaths (26) was caused 
by watercraft; in the sub-group “tractors, 
loadmobiles, etc.” there were 19 fatalities; 
aircraft accidents were also responsible for 
19 deaths. 

Accidents which involved “being struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects” accounted for 81 (25 per 
cent) of the total deaths during the period. 
These included 11 fatalities caused by 
automobiles and trucks and nine as a 
result of landslides or cave-ins. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 55 deaths 
were reported. Of these, 54 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 


By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in 
Ontario, where there were 92. In Quebec, 
there were 77 and in British Columbia 59. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 96 fatalities in April, 111 in May and 
110 in June. 


Unemployment Insurance 

(Continued from page 1660) 
statutory holidays, in the second and 
following weeks for which the employee 
does not receive pay. 

Holiday pay, received at termination of 
employment, will not deprive a claimant 
of benefit. 

Formerly, when a person received money 
(other than money representing pension 
payments or for overtime) on termination 
of employment, he was not paid unem- 
ployment insurance benefits until the 
period represented by the payment had 
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elapsed. Now all money so received will 
be disregarded in determining whether or 
not a person is unemployed unless it was 
paid in return for the worker’s promise 
to return to his former employer when 
required, in accordance with a guaranteed 
wage plan, for retirement leave credits or 
in lieu of notice. In these cases, he will 
not be entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefit until the period represented 
by the money has elapsed. 
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New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
Holds its 41° Annual Convention 


Province’s housing situation comes under criticism; delegates demand 
low-cost and low-rental homes. Processing within province of ores 
recently found there is urged. President Whitebone wins 20th term 


The New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour held its 41st annual convention at 
Edmundston on September 22-24. Ninety- 
seven delegates, representing six central 
bodies and 48 local unions, dealt with 
more than 40 resolutions. 


President's Report 


New Brunswick’s housing situation came 
in for some criticism in _ President 
James A. Whitebone’s annual report to 
the convention. Although hundreds of 
new homes are being constructed by public 
and private enterprise, shortage of proper 
housing remains a major problem through- 
out the province, he said, and urged the 
delegates to give it their earnest con- 
sideration. 


Turning then to employment conditions 
in the province, the President said that 
while statistics might lead some to believe 
that all is well in this respect, those who 
are close to the situation know that there 
are still too many persons unemployed or 
under-employed and. that prospects of full 
employment are none too good. 

On the brighter side, however, he 
referred to the discovery of valuable and 
extensive mineral deposits in the province 
and the large-scale mining developments 
started in northern New Brunswick. The 
President hoped that all phases of these 
mining operations will be kept within the 
province and so provide lucrative employ- 
ment for large numbers. 

Mr. Whitebone paid tribute to the late 
Eugene R. Steeves, a past president and 
life convention delegate and a _ labour 
member on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Secretary's Report 


In presenting the secretary-treasurer’s 
report, George R. Melvin described the 
Federation’s finances as being in a “buoyant 
condition”. Affiliations and membership 
showed a net gain of three central bodies, 
two local unions and 409 members. 


Reports were submitted also by Mr. 
Melvin in his capacity as delegate to the 


68th convention of the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, and by Morley 
Roberts, Personnel Manager, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Eastern 
provinces, 

Speakers 

Minister of Labour 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, emphasized the constructive 
nature of the recommendations “which 
your national executive have brought 


before the federal Government” and 
expressed his pleasure in again meeting 
members of the New Brunswick Federation 
assembled “to consider the problems of 
those doing the work in the province and 
the welfare of all its people.” 

Especially, he commended “the leader- 
ship given the Federation by Jim White- 
bone,” its President. 

Outlining the major functions of his own 
responsibility as Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Gregg drew a distinction between the 
federal Department of Labour and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
These functions were “closely meshed,” he 
explained, “but they are two distinct 
organizations, represented in Parliament 
through the Minister of Labour.” 

Referring to the  anti-discrimination 
measure enacted by Parliament at its last 
session, the Minister indicated how the 
principle of anti-discrimination is also set 
forth in federal government contracts and 
in the Employment Service, and how it 
provides opportunity for the airing of 
complaints and investigation. 

In this connection, the Minister pointed 
out that while this law is a useful pro- 
cedure, “the encouragement of tolerance 
and good will is the part of all.” 

The Minister emphasized that while the 
federal Government had not yet put into 
effect national health insurance, it had 
“taken a definite step to help lessen the 
hardships of accident or illness under 
recent amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act whereby when a_ worker 
drawing unemployment insurance benefit 
then becomes sick his benefit goes on.” 
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Pettigrove of Fredericton, Regional Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, and Morley Roberts, 
Regional Employment Officer, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, and other officials attend 
the convention, he said. 


Provincial Premier 


Hon. H. J. Flemming, New Brunswick’s 
Premier, .who welcomed the delegates, 
recounted some of the difficulties facing 
the provincial Government. New Bruns- 
wick, he said, has the largest number of 
miles of highway per capita of any prov- 
ince to maintain, more bridges and more 
ferries. 

The Premier spoke of the problems of 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission, which he termed one of the 
largest and most important phases of the 
Government’s work, since it provides 
electrical energy to the population and is 
the province’s largest consumer of coal. 


H. H. Pettigrove 


oo The solid foundation of sound labour 
relations is laid by local union leadership 
and management’s personnel departments 
and reliance on third-party intervention 
should be avoided, said Horace Pettigrove, 
Federal Department of Labour. He 
singled out the good record in labour 
relations of the province’s pulp and paper 
industry as an example that has had a 
“Salutary” effect on many other industries. 


ee 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Satisfied with co-operation 


Referring to Camp Gagetown, a project 
of the National Defence Department, the 
Minister declared it “was set down as 
federal policy that contractors shall give 
special consideration to people thrown out 
of work by the camp being in that area.” 


The next step would be the expansion of Provincial Minister of Labour 


the project with the building of approach 
roads, and the peak of construction would 
be reached in 1955. 

In conclusion, congratulating the Federa- 
tion on its progress, the Minister expressed 


Hon. A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister 
of Labour, gave the conference an outline 
of some of the labour highlights of New 
Brunswick’s last legislative program: enact- 
ment of Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation; amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to provide for the 
appointment of a medical referee in claims 
contested on medical grounds; and an 


satisfaction at the close co-operation 
between the leaders of labour and officials 
in his Department. That this might be 
advanced, he had arranged that Horace 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour chieftains in session and out of session. The 
bottom row shows the head table at the opening session (left to right): George 
Melvin, Federation Secretary (standing); L. P. Lajoie, Deputy Mayor, Edmundston; 
ilon. A. C. Taylor, Leader of the Opposition, New Brunswick; Hon. Edgar Fournier, 
Chairman, New Brunswick Hydro Electric Power Commission; James Whitebone, 
Federation President; Edouard Réfuse, Chairman of the committee in charge of 
convention arrangements; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister of Labour; Hon. 
A. C. Skaling, New Brunswick Minister of Labour; Robert Duncan, President, 
Edmundston and District Trades and Labour Council. Among those at the banquet 
head table (upper rows) were: Deputy Mayor and Mrs. Lajoie, Mr. and Mrs. White- 
bone, Hon. Edgar Fournier and Mrs. Fournier, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Colnett, Mr. and Mrs. Réfuse, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, John McLeod, Vice- 
President, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America; Max 
Swerdlow, Director of Education, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; V. Emory, 
Manager, and W. K. Scott, Assistant Supervisor of Industrial Relations, Fraser 
Companies Limited, Edmundston. 
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V. C. Phelan 


Matters of urgent ILO concern 


amendment to the Labour Relations Act 
allowing employees of government boards 
and commissions collective bargaining 
rights. 

In regard to labour relations, the Min- 
ister expressed anxiety concerning “what 
appears to be a growing tendency in 
certain quarters to go to conciliation with- 
out a real effort to settle matters at issue 
through direct collective bargaining.” 
There is, he declared, no substitute for 
direct’ negotiations. 

The Minister followed with a_ brief 
account of some of the important events 
within his Department during the year. 
Minimum wages for women, he said, were 
increased by about 20 per cent. Indus- 
trial standards schedules were renewed and 
strictly enforced and factory and _ boiler 
inspection extended. Apprenticeship has 


continued to grow: 681 apprentices were 
then in training in 20 trades, he said. 
Plans are being made for continued 
development in this field. 
Vv. C. Phelan 
V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 


International Labour Organization, told the 
delegates of the ILO’s Technical Assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, which matter 
was of the urgent concern to the 
ILO. The ILO is furnishing such assist- 
ance in regard to training, the co-operative 


most 
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movement, employment service, labour 
legislation, and other kindred matters to 
a considerable number of countries in 


Asia, South America, Africa and _ else- 
where. Experts, to assist the under- 
developed countries, have gone from 


Canada and from other developed areas. 


Mr. Phelan pointed out that the prin- 
cipal aims of Technical Assistance are to 
advance the welfare and living standards 
of people in underdeveloped countries, 
while at the same time creating the possi- 
bilities for considerably expanded world 
trade, through an advance in production 
in the underdeveloped areas, to the 
eventual benefit of all countries through- 
out the world. 


Other Speakers 


Announcement of a series of weekend 
schools for the study of matters of labour 
interest was made by Max _ Swerdlow, 
Director of Organization and Education of 
the TLC. In response to a request from 
the Moncton District Council, a school 
was to be held in that city on 
November 13-15. 


Other guest speakers included Hon. A. C. 
Taylor, Opposition Leader in the New 
Brunswick Legislature; Hon. Edgar 
Fournier, Chairman, N.B. Electric Power 
Commission; N. D. Cochrane, provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour; H. H. Petti- 
grove, Department of Labour Conciliation 
Officer for the Maritimes; and F. C. 
Sherwood, Chief Factory and_ Boiler 
Inspector for the province. 


Resolutions 


Declaring that recent discoveries of 
mineral deposits in New Brunswick have 
changed the outlook of future development 
within the province, a resolution sub- 
mitted by Lodge 245 of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America called upon 
the provincial Government to use its 
influence and power to have minerals 
processed in the province and to offer 
inducements to manufacturers to establish 
plants in the province, using maritime 
labour and material in the process. 


“Thousands of our people in the pursuit 
of farming, fishing and part-time employ- 
ment,” stated the resolution, “can only 
maintain themselves and their families at 
a substandard of living.” 


Provision of low-cost and _ low-rental 
homes was the subject of two resolutions. 
One again urged the federal Government 
to accelerate its housing program and 
recommended loans at three per cent for 
bona fide home builders, with a maximum 


ee 


—_— - — 


——— 


down payment of ten per cent. It also 
urged that steps be taken to encourage 
municipalities to enter into agreements for 
the construction of low-cost homes, with 
all modern facilities such as schools, play- 
grounds and paving. 

The other resolution proposed that a 
housing commission be set up by the 
provincial Government to study housing 
needs in the province. 

Amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was requested to require 
an employer to continue payment of an 
injured worker’s contributions while he 
was (on workmen’s compensation and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to deduct 
the injured worker’s contribution from his 
weekly compensation and send it to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to authorize such action was 
proposed. Increased rates of workmen’s 
compensation are also sought. 

Other resolutions called for:— 

Enactment of fair employment practices 
legislation in those provinees in which it 
does not exist. 

Implementation of a health insurance 
plan by the provincial Government, 
assisted by the federal Government. 

Bargaining rights for federal and_ pro- 
vincial government employees. 

Provincial bodies to urge provincial 
Departments of Labour to issue a monthly 
Labour Gazette, reporting agreements filed, 
conciliation proceedings, conciliation boards 
set up and their findings, and all labour 
proceedings in the province which would 
be of value to labour and management in 
the negotiation of agreements. 

Legislation providing for a 
five-day, 40-hour work week. 

Forty-hour work week for all prevailing 


maximum 


rate employees at RCAF stations at 
Moncton. 
Holidays with pay (the Federation to 


consider the appointment of a special 
committee to take up the question of a 
provincial vacations with pay act). 

A monthly pension of $50 for persons 
who because of disability or infirmity are 
unable to support themselves. 

In connection with legally-conducted 
strikes, unions to be given an opportunity 
of being heard before an injunction is 
issued. 

A revised scale of payment for Labour 
Relations Board and court witnesses and 
for jury duty “more comparable” with 
present-day wages. 


James A. Whitebone 


Returned by acclamation 


A time limit for the handing down of 
reports by boards of conciliation. 
Government inspection of all steam 
plants and licensing of their operators. 
In the interest of public safety, provi- 
sion to be made in the Electrical Energy 
Act for the licensing of inside wiremen. 
Provincial Government grants to student 
nurses to help to overcome the present 
shortage. 
Provincial 
reforestation of areas depleted by fires or 


Government assistance in 
other causes. 

Sale of fuel wood by the cord instead 
of by such terms as “big load” and ship- 
ment and storage of coke under weather- 
proof conditions. 

Action to bring about  uniformits 
throughout the province in the matter of 
the change-over from standard to daylight 


saving time. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 

The Federation was commended by the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports for its 
efforts in building up new organizations. 
The Committee felt, however, that more 
assistance might be given in this regard 
by the local Trades Councils and affiliated 
locals. 
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Brothers Stafford and Doucette were 
commended on their appointment and for 
the good work accomplished by them 
during the past year. The Committee 
expressed the hope that they will continue 
to bring into the fold “backsliders” and 
organizations not affiliated with the 
Federation. 

Congratulations were extended to the 
executive on their efforts to bring about 
labour legislation in keeping with trade 
union principles, and to Secretary Melvin 
for bringing in a financial report indicating 
such a satisfactory financial situation. 


Election of Officers 

James A. Whitebone was returned by 
acclamation for his 20th term as President 
and George R. Melvin for his 36th term 
as  Secretary-Treasurer. Other officers 
elected were: W. A. MacLean, Firct Vice- 
president; W. <A. MacMillan, Second 
Vice-president; and Edward Rafuse, Third 
Vice-president. George R. Melvin was 
elected delegate to the next convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress, with 
Edward Charlton alternate. 

The Federation’s next annual convention 
will be he'd in Bathurst. 


First Annual Convention of British 
Columbia Trade Union Congress (TLC) 


Criticism levelled at Canadian Bar Association, province’s Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act and Government's immigration policy 


Criticism of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion and the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act high- 
lighted the first convention of the B.C. 
Trade Union Congress in Vancouver 
October 14 to 16. 

The Congress was set up early this year 
to replace the TLC Provincial Executive 
Committee. Two hundred delegates repre- 
senting some 70,000 union members in the 
province attended the convention. 

Several speakers attacked the CBA for 
a resolution it approved at its recent 
convention in Montreal urging that gov- 
ernments ban strike action in public utility 
and similar industries (L.G., Oct., p. 1426). 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, told the 
delegates that “labour resents the CBA’s 
stand very strongly.” 

John Bruce, veteran labour leader from 
Toronto, charged the CBA with meddling 
in union affairs. “They have seen fit to 
stick their legal beaks in our affairs again. 
We must be on our safeguard against these 
kind of people.” 

James Barton, President of the Congress, 
warned the delegates to “stay away from 
lawyers”. 

The province’s Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act came in for strong 
attack. Mr. Bruce declared :— 

“There will never be any freedom until 
the ICA Act is abolished and we are 
allowed to conduct our own affairs. We 
must be free to rule our own organization.” 
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A number of resolutions placed before 
the delegates referred to changes in the 
IGA Act. One called for a six-hour day, 
five-day week with no reduction in take- 
home pay. Others dealt with check-off of 
union dues, adult education, early estab- 
lishment of a steel industry in British 
Columbia, limitation of hours worked in 
construction trades, full pay for statutory 
holidays not worked, construction of addi- 
tional housing, and revisions in the hours- 
of-work clauses. 

A hotly-debated resolution charged that 
immigrants were being lured to Canada 
with false promises and “dumped” in areas 
where no jobs exist. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
the deletion of a clause stating that 
“present-day immigration laws are ridic- 
ulous when viewed in the light of Canada’s 
shrinking economy”. This recommenda- 
tion was opposed from the floor, and later 
the whole resolution was referred back to 
the committee. 

R. K. Gervin, Secretary of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, said the 
Government is bringing immigrants into 
Canada and placing them in areas by going 
over the head of the National Employment 
Service. 


‘Other views expressed were that displaced ~ 


persons and Commonwealth citizens are 
being told Canada is a promised land with 
no unemployment problem, that new 
arrivals are squeezing local men out of 


jobs in the already-plugged auto industry, 
and that new Canadians are taking jobs 
that should be going to men just finishing 
out their apprenticeship. 

The delegates gave unanimous approval 
to a resolution which “favours wage in- 
creases, now, because such are necessary and 
justifiable and are in line with increased 
productivity in Canada”. The resolution 
charged that “employers, in negotiations, 
are seeking every pretext to throw the 
burden of the growing economic crisis on 
trade unions and the 
generally”. 


working people 


Other resolutions passed by the dele- 
gates asked that depreciation of tools and 
equipment owned and used by workers be 
deductible from income taxes, urged that 
the membership count of any proposed 
union application for certification be recog- 
nized at the time of applying rather than 
later when an official count is made, and 
supported merger of the AFL and the CIO 
into one big union in the interests of unity 
and the union worker. 

All congress officials were returned to 
office. James Barton was re-elected Presi- 
dent; Tom Alsbury, Vice-president; and 
R. K. Gervin, Secretary-treasurer. 


72™ Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour 


Delegates unanimously approve no-raiding pact with CIO, call for plan 
to end jurisdictional disputes in own ranks. International Longshore- 


men’s Association expelled 


Moves towards labour unity, the expul- 
sion, on grounds of corruption, of an 
affiliate and strong critcism of the United 
States Government’s stand on Taft- 
Hartley amendments were highlights of the 
72nd annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in St. Louis, Mo., 
September 21 to 25. 

In addition, the 713 delegates represent- 
ing about 10,000,000 workers in the United 
States and Canada heard major speeches 
from Martin P. Durkin, who resigned as 
US. Secretary of Labor in September; 
Richard M. Nixon, Vice-president of the 
United States; and John Foster Dulles, 
US. Secretary of State. The former US. 
President, Harry Truman, also spoke 
briefly to the convention and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, spoke on the department 
she heads. 

The convention unanimously approved a 
no-raiding pact with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

The agreement, drawn up by the leaders 
of the AFL and the CIO earlier in the 
year, is regarded as the first step towards 
eventual merger of the two labour organ- 
izations. It pledges them against raiding 
one another’s already organized territory 
and provides for the decision of an 


. Taft-Hartley amendments again requested 


umpire in all raiding attempts. It comes 
into effect January 1 for all unions sub- 
scribing to it individually. 

The convention also instructed AFL 
leaders to draw up a plan for ending 
juridictional disputes within the Federa- 
tion itself. The plan will not become 
effective until it has been considered by 
a special convention or by the regular 
convention in Los Angeles next year. 

The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, long\ under fire by the New York 
State Crime Commission for harbouring 
criminal and racketeering elements in its 
membership, was formally expelled from 
the Federation by a vote of 72,362 for and 
765 against. This is the first time in the 
AFL’s history that an affiliate has been 
expelled on grounds of corruption. 

AFL President George Meany told the 
delegates that he “couldn’t find anything 
that resembled legitimate trade union 
activity” in the dock workers’ union. 

At a pre-convention meeting, the exec- 
utive council had voted to recommend the 
ILA’s suspension from the AFL. The 
64,000-member union had been affiliated 
with the AFL since 1893. 

Despite a personal appeal to the dele- 
gates by Joseph P. Ryan, the union’s 
President, to have the ILA placed under 
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AFL receivership empowered to rid it of 
criminal elements, the convention approved 
the setting up of a new dock union, called 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (AFL). It will try to take over all 
ILA members wanting to remain in the 
AFL and try to take over collective 
bargaining rights and welfare funds now 
held by the expelled union. 

The new union, established while the 
convention was still in progress, will act 
for a time under the trusteeship of five 
AFL officials. They are Mr. Meany, Dave 
Beck, President of the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Paul Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Atlantic and 
Gulf District of the Seafarers International 
Union, William C. Doherty, President of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and Albert J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

At its founding, the new union numbered 
10,000 members, mostly from Great Lakes 
and Mississippi River ports. E. L. 
Slaughter, a vice-president of the old ILA 
and a charter member of the new, pre- 
dicted that within 30 days the new union 
would have 30,000 members. 

The controversy over proposed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, which led 
to the resignation in September of Martin 
P. Durkin as US. Secretary of Labor, 
received a thorough airing at the conven- 
tion. However, the controversy was not 
resolved. 

Mr. Durkin, a delegate at the convention 
in his rdle as President of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry, said in a speech that he and 
President Eisenhower had agreed on 19 
specific amendments to be made in the Act. 
These were contained in a message (White 
House officials termed it a “working paper”) 
the President was to send to Congress on 
July 31. Senator Taft died that day, and 
the message was held back. 

Later, said Mr. Durkin, the President 
informed him that his position had changed 
and that he could no longer go along with 
the amendments. This was his reason, said 
the former secretary, for resigning. 

The following day, U.S. Vice-President 
Nixon delivered a message from President 
Eisenhower to the convention. The message 
said certain defects in the Taft-Hartley Act 
were being studied by a special legislative 
committee. The objectives of this study, 
said the President, are:— 

To remedy defects which cause concern 
on the part of working men and women 
over possible results or use of the Act to 
their detriment. 
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To insure administration of the Act in 
the manner that is efficient, speedy and 
impartial. 


To allow freedom for the healthy growth 
of trade unions, while respecting the 
legitimate rights of individual workers, 
their employers and the general public. 


To work to the end that there be less 
rather than more government interference 
in labour-management affairs. 


The President expressed regret that Mr. 
Durkin’s “wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence” would no longer be available to the 
committee, which, he said, was in “sub- 
stantial accord” on a number of amend- 
ments. 


“Its deliberations are continuing,” the 
president’s message stated, “and you can 
be assured that its members from time to 
time will seek the counsel of your leaders. 
It will make its recommendations to me 
before the end of the year. These recom- 
mendations—together with such others as 
I may receive—will have my mosi careful 
study. I shall send my own suggestions 
to the Congress at the opening of its 
session in January.” 

Mr. Meany announced to the conven- 
tion that he accepted the Durkin version 
of the controversy unreservedly. The dele- 
gates unanimously adopted a resolution 
commending Mr. Durkin for resigning as 
Secretary of Labor, thereby refusing to 
associate himself with “a breach of agree- 
ment” on the President’s part. 


Another resolution was adopted declar- 
ing that Mr. Durkin’s action was justified 
by “the failure of the President to keep his 
agreement with his Secretary of Labor and 
to recommend to Congress the agreed-upon 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Other resolutions on the subject stated 
the disputed amendments were “far short” 
of the improvements the Federation felt 
necessary, and hoped the President would ° 
recommend changes in the Act that would 
conform to his pre-election promises to 
seek elimination of “union-busting” 
provisions. 

In his opening address, President Meany 
stressed the international interests of the 
AFL. 


“We recognize the community of interests 
of every worker on the face of the earth; 
the things that bother us as workers, the 
things we aspire to as workers are the same 
things that the workers of Burma, of Japan, 
of Italy, and of other lands bother about 
and aspire to,” he said. 


Mr. Meany expressed the determination 
of the Federation to “do what we can to 


shape the foreign policy of our nation in 
the direction of world peace and to build 
up the strength of the free world.” 


The AFL President, addressing the con- 
vention for the first time in his present 
position, reiterated the AFL’s interest in 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and in the maintenance of a 
strong German trade union movement. The 
latter has been built up since 1946 with 
AFL assistance. 

Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. Meany 
criticized the Republican Administration, 
declaring that in Washington “very, very 
definitely human values have been sub- 
merged to the material welfare of the 
greedy few.” 

Mr. Meany urged that the AFL intensify 
its political activities. He called for 
increased government housing to prevent 
the United States from becoming “a nation 
of slums”, and a continuation of high wages 
and high purchasing power. He warned 
that “our economy would collapse within 
ten days” if purchasing power dropped. 

In its report to the convention, the 
executive council urged all AFL unions to 
press for higher wages next year as a 
means of warding off a “disruptive depres- 
sion”. The report called for joint action 
by labour, management and the Govern- 
ment to bolster the economy and cautioned 
against the acceptance of a policy of drift- 
ing in economic affairs. 

On foreign policy the council report 
registered opposition to the recognition of 
Communist China and its admission to the 
United Nations. 

The delegates passed severai resolutions 
on foreign affairs supporting the executive 
council’s report. These resolutions called 
on the Adenauer government of West 
Germany to abstain from interference in 
the internal affairs of German unions, 
warned against destruction of civil rights 
under the guise of defending the internal 
security of the United States against 
Communism, and urged that the United 
States shun appeasement in its relations 
with the Soviet Union but redouble its 
efforts toward effective international con- 
trol of atomic power. 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of 
State, expressed confidence that a lasting 
peace could be obtained. He commended 
the Federation for its réle in exposing the 
notion that the Soviet system was bene- 
ficial to workers. 

Mr. Dulles told the delegates that the 
world situation would be “far worse than 
it is if it had not been for your timely ° 
and vigorous engagement in the struggle 
for freedom”. He said that the high living 
standards in effect in the United States 


would always represent the nation’s 
greatest asset in routing the Soviet 
challenge. 

Former president Harry Truman paid 


tribute to the late William Green, long- 
time President of the AFL, at a memorial 
service for the former labour leader who 
died last November. Mr. Truman received 
a rousing reception from the delegates. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told the 
convention that the Republican Adminis- 
tration hoped to effect a liberalization of 
the Social Security Act. She said the 
Administration would stand firm on its 
program to bring ten million additional 
workers under one protection of the old- 
age insurance system. 

The AFL enlarged its executive council 
by increasing from 13 to 15 the number of 
vice-presidents. As 14th vice-president the 
delegates elected Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
President of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, which returned to the Federa- 
tion after a 24-day withdrawal in August. 
William L. Hutcheson, President Emeritus 
of the union and father of Maurice, had 
up to that time been the AFL’s first 
vice-president. 

The delegates also elected Albert J. 
Hayes, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, to be 15th vice- 
president. 


Mr. Meany was elected to his first full 
term as President of the Federation and 
William F. Schnitzler was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Both had been appointed to 
those positions after the death last Nov- 
ember of President William Green. 

The AFL’s 1954 convention will be held 
in Los Angeles and the 1955 convention 
in Chicago. 


G. 8S. Jones of Winnipeg has succeeded Thomas McGregor, also of Winnipeg, as 
chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers’ Western Region General Adjustment Committee on the latter’s retirement. In 
the October issue’ (p. 1427) the Lasour Gazerre erred in reporting that Mr. McGregor 


had been elected to that post. 
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The 85th Annual Conference of 
Britain's Trades Union Congress 


Delegates urge vigorous attempt to force Government to stabilize cost 
of living and re-introduce food subsidies, reject demands for minimum 
wage and national wages policy and re-affirm faith in nationalization 


Delegates to the 85th British Trades 
Union Congress, held at Douglas, Isle of 
Man, September 7-12, decided to:— 


1. Urge the General Council to make a 
vigorous attempt to “force” the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the cost of living and to 
seek the re-introduction of food subsidies, 
rejecting demands for a national wages 
policy and a minimum wage. 


2. Support the General Council in its 
stand on Hast-West trade, that expansion 
must depend on direct improvement of 
political relations. 


3. Re-affirm faith in the basic principles 
of public ownership but cautioning that 
the case must constantly be related to the 
overriding need of improvement of Britain’s 
economic position in the world. 

4. Press for labour representation on all 
boards and commissions which affect labour. 

Jack Tanner, of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, was elected Chairman of 
the General Council and 30 of the 35 


members of last year’s Council were 
returned. 


Guest speakers included David Morse, 


Director-General, International Labour 
Office. Fraternal delegates were: J. Scott 
Milne and William A. Lee, American 


Federation of Labour; 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
C. BE. Wolfe, J.P., Co-operative Union, Ltd. 
(Great Britain); Rt. Hon. Arthur Green- 
wood, M.P., British Labour Party; and 
Louis Major, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Attending the 
delegates, 


S. A. Stephens, 


convention were 953 
183 trade unions, repre- 
senting an aggregate of 8,088,450 trade 
unionists. Tom O’Brien, M.P., Chairman 
of the General Council, presided. 


from 


Presidential Address 

In his presidential address to Congress, 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., examined the present 
status of the British trade union move- 
ment. Noting that in 15 years Congress 
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will reach its centenary, he thought it 
well to look back, “to measure _ our 
progress, to re-examine our standards of 
values, to assess our achievements and to 
check our course”. 

The scene as surveyed today, said Mr. 
O’Brien, is very different from the old 
days, when in many industries and occu- 
pations Congress had no strength at all. 
He said:— 


We are stronger than ever. We are 
participants, on almost equal terms, in 
industry; we influence and initiate policy; 
we are consulted and respected by govern- 
ments; we have access to all ministries, 
municipalities and national institutions. 


We have created a human institution, 
whose members are men and women of all 
walks of life, united in a determination to 
enhance the quality of their crafts and 
skill and aptitudes and to secure the 
highest rewards possible for their labour. 
Trade unionism is not an economic theory. 
It is not a system of dogmatic beliefs. We 
are what we are—a movement pledged to 
protect the industrial interests of our organ- 
ized membership. And we cannot place 
ourselves in pawn. We cannot transfer our 
functions to anyone or assign the execution 
of these functions to any other body. 


Throughout its history our movement has 
maintained consistently its determination to 
keep its independence. It has asserted its 
right to make its own decisions through 
its own machinery. It has never subordin- 
ated itself to political parties, or taken its 
instructions from governments. As a result, 
its position, its prestige and its influence 
cannot be gainsaid. ‘The perseverance of 
generation after generation of working men 
and women has established our Congress as 
one of the most powerful and influential 
trade union institutions in the world.. 


I say that the fundamental purpose. and 
aim of a trade union movement in a 
democracy is to preserve and protect the 
freedom and independence of its members, 
so that they may maintain and improve 
their living standards and safeguard their 
rights as workers and free citizens. 


That is why I am convinced that the 
British workers could suffer no greater set- 
back than by any diminution of the 
authority and influence of our trade union 
movement. The development of social 
democracy and the solidarity of our collec- 
tive citizenship have not merely been 
coincidental with but have arisen out of the 
development of a _ strong trade union 
movement. 


Economic Situation 
« Mr. O’Brien then referred briefly to the 
economic situation. 

The fall in prices of imported raw 
materials—cotton, wool, tin and rubber, on 
which the great industries depend—over the 
past twelve months has, he said, greatly 
eased the problem of balance of payments 
and has been a “godsend to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer”. At the same time, 
prices of United Kingdom exports have 


remained relatively steady. He pointed 
out :— 
It would be foolish to think that a 


favourable trend of this character must 
necessarily continue. This situation could 
change as rapidly as it changed in 1950. 

The only effective way in which we can 
insure against that is by raising production 
and increasing our exports. Our trade union 
movement has to make its full contribution 
towards this end. No financial juggling, no 
clever attempts to produce a popular Budget 
can ever escape the obligation to raise 
production and increase exports. This is a 
basic fact that persists whether the Govern- 
ment is Labour or Conservative.... 

We must realize too that the competitive 
struggle for overseas markets is growing 
keener. Our competitors now include not only 
the United States, but Japan, Germany and 
other European countries in the field of 
certain manufactures. In the export market 
prices are an important factor and wages 
are an important ingredient of prices. . 
From the narrow point of view of the 
nation’s self-interest, therefore, our exports 
must be increased. That can only be done 
if prices are right and if we can deliver 
goods of quality on time. 

But this trade union movement has never 
been actuated solely by self-interest. We have 
always taken our international responsi- 
bility in relation to our colonies and the 
Commonwealth. 


Aid to the Colonies 
Mr. O’Brien then referred to the “great 
and adventurous developments that are 
taking place—the Colombo Plan, the Chief 
Joseph Dam, the Volta River Project. He 
declared :— 


If we translated their names and titles 
into terms of human endeavour and human 
sacrifice we should know better what is 
afoot. If we talked less of “malnutrition” 
and more of “hunger”’ —if we forget about 
“lack of resources” and talk of “poverty” 
shall understand better the aims and objects 
of the Colombo Plan, which is a war against 
poverty and hunger and disease in lands that 
are far away.. 

Let. our imagination take in the human 
significance of these stupendous schemes 
which will provide power over vast areas 
and lessen the load of labour and bring the 
benefits of modern civilization to peoples who 
feel that their own exploitation should end 
and be substituted by the exploitation of 
nature. That is what increased production 
means. Yet there are people among us who 


Membership 


With an increase of 68,371 during the 
year, membership reached the record 
figure of 8,088,450. Affiliated unions 
numbered 183. 

Marked increases in the engineering 
trades and a decline in the textile 
trades, it was observed, changed the 
year’s membership pattern somewhat. 
While it is expected that increased 
employment in the textile industry will 
restore some of the lost membership, 
trade union advances will be mainly in 
engineering and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


say that they cannot possibly let themselves 
participate in increased production cam- 
paigns so long as ours is a capitalist society. 
What nonsense this is. 

It is the aim of trade unions to raise 
the living standards of their members. 
Increased productivity is the means to that 
end. The idea of deliberately refusing to 
increase productivity is simply nonsensical. 
It is almost weak-minded to suggest that 
increased productivity simply means more 
profit for the bosses and no profit for any- 
one else. If anyone believes that trade 
unions are powerless to prevent employers 
pocketing the whole proceeds of increased 
productivity he has no right to a place at 
this or any other Congress. That is pre- 
cisely what every trade union has been 
doing ever since it was formed. I speak 
from personal experience when I say that it 
is easier to get improved standards for my 
members when the film industry prospers 
than it is when the industry is in a depressed 
condition, as it is today. And that goes for 
everybody else too, in whatever industry 
they may be, whether it is privately-owned 
or nationalized. 


Prices and Wages 

Discussing prices and wage policy, Mr. 
O’Brien said the increase in the prices of 
essential foods over the past year left trade 
unions with no choice but to take the 
necessary steps to protect their members’ 
interests. As, however, wage increases 
were almost certain to lead to price 
increases affecting the cost of living and 
the level of economic activity, every trade 
union now accepts the principle that such 
protection cannot be secured merely by an 
increase of money wages, but also necessi- 
tated a close scrutiny of economic policy 
and trends in order to safeguard their 
members’ employment. 

Mr. O’Brien concluded his speech with 
a reference to momentous events which 
have taken place in the world at large, 
which, he said, must be met with a far- 
sighted and carefully considered trade 
union policy. 
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Wages Policy 

Stormy reception was given a motion, 
submitted by the Electrical Trades Union, 
to abandon wage restraint and to campaign 
for higher wages.* The General Council’s 
wage restraint policy was upheld by a 
two-to-one majority. 

Arthur Deakin said the suggestion put 
forward could be regarded “only as the 
economics of bedlam... What we have to 
concern ourselves with is our problem of 
maintaining our position in the export 
market—selling the goods we produce at 
such a price that the customer is pre- 
pared to and can pay. That is the ques- 
tion to which we have to find the answer 
and you will not find it in propaganda or 
specious proposals of this character. 

“T suggest that the only reason why this 
motion is on the agenda this afternoon is 
because it is designed to project the 
policies of certain political factions within 
our midst.” 

A resolution, introduced earlier in the 
proceedings, rejecting any form of wage 
restraint which might interfere with the 
freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration was unanimously 
approved. 


East-West Trade 


A motion calling for “unrestricted world 
trade, including trade with the Soviet 
Union, China and the countries of Eastern 
Europe,” submitted by the Amalgamated 
Jnion of Foundry Workers, met with 
decisive action. 

_The motion was contrary to the conclu- 
sion reached by the General Council, 
contained in the report presented to 
Congress, which stated that “whilst every 
reasonable effort should be made to expand 
East-West trade, full realization of the 
economic potentialities must depend upon 
the direct improvement of political 
relaticns.” 

Congress supported the General Council’s 
statement, rejecting the motion on a card 
vote by a three-million majority. 
Presenting the General Council’s point of 
view, Wilfred L. Heywood, of the National 
Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile 


*At the end of October, two large unions 
renewed demands, previously rejected by 
employers, for higher wages. They were: 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union, led 
by the TUC’s newly-elected Chairman, and 
the National Union of Mineworkers. ; The 
engineering workers seek a 15-per-cent in- 
crease, the coal miners a raise of two 


shillings and three pence weekly for lower 
paid men in the industry, 
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Workers and a member of the Council, 
expressed regret that “certain organizations: 
have made this into a propaganda issue”. 

Trade, he said, is not governed by the 
issues which govern propaganda, but by 
business considerations, and all the propa- 
ganda will not remove the essential basis 
on which bilateral trade—the issue in this 
case—is conducted. “Your opposite number 
must be prepared to sell what you want 
to buy and be prepared to buy what you 
want to sell.’ Even if all the political 
disputes were amicably settled it would 
still be true that bilateral trade involves 
“what the theorists call a double coin- 
cidence of wants”. 


Discussing briefly the political difficul- 
ties, Mr. Heywood, noting that exports of 
strategic importance have been banned to 
certain beligerent countries in the Far East, 
added: “But—and this is the point the 
delegates should bear particularly in mind 
—the ban has been imposed by both sides 
in this war. That is why the report says 
that if there were to be a change in 
political conditions, if there were a change 
for the better in the political climate, trade 
prospects would be improved.” 


What justification can there be, he 
asked, for a campaign against the ban of 
strategic goods which would be the com- 
ponents of weapons of war to be used 
against our own soldiers. 


The real questions, however, which Con- 
gress must face when considering the report 
and motion, declared Mr. Heywood, are: 
(1) can communist countries supply what 
we want and are they willing to do so; 
(2) will they take what we have in 
exchange; and (3) are the prices of goods 
from communist countries reasonable and 
competitive? The evidence is to the con- 
trary, he said. 


Trade with Russia and the communist 
satellite countries has never accounted for 
more than a small proportion of our total 
trade in the past, Mr. Heywood explained. 
Britain has been one of Russia’s best. 
customers, yet the highest percentage of 
imports received from Russia in any one 
year was only 3:75 per cent, in 1931. In 
the four years before the war, the average 
proportion was 2-2 per cent and from the 
satellite countries, 2-5 per cent. In the 
same four years, only 3 per cent of British 
exports went to Russia and 2-1 per cent 
to satellite countries in Europe. Post-war 
figures are lower, a number of reasons 
accounting for the decline. Some of the 
reasons are political but an important one 
is the drive for industrialization that is 
going on in Eastern Europe. 


————— es eee -— (i ar 


As to whether prices are competitive, 
wheat, one of the biggest single items in 
Russian imports, was about 50 per cent 
dearer than wheat from Canada and 40 
per cent dearer than wheat from America, 
he stated. 

“So that the campaign that was con- 
ducted up and down the country and in 
this Congress last year was a campaign to 
get Britain to pay excessive prices for 
foodstuffs,’ declared Mr. Heywood in 
summing up. “I wonder if you realized 
that when you listened to the speeches and 
read the pamphlets that have been dis- 
tributed so widely on this question. Any 
considerable increase in the imports of 
grain into this country from Russia, in 
the context of the figures I have given, 
must have meant an increase in the cost 
of living to British workers. That, I 
repeat, is what you have been asked to 
agree to over and over again in the propa- 
ganda that has been conducted on this 
issue.” 

The communist pamphlet, concluded Mr. 
Heywood, “issued in a red, white and blue 
folder—I cannot quite understand why— 
supposed to be an answer to the pamphlet 
of the General Council, says: ‘More East- 
West trade means more and cheaper food 
for British homes.’ Even communist double 
talk has seldom been as untruthful as 
that,” 


Public Ownership 


Congress adopted the General Council’s 
Interim Report on Public Ownership, 
affirming its faith in the basic principles of 
public ownership but cautioning that “the 
case for public ownership and _ control 
should be constantly related to the over- 
riding need to improve our economic posi- 
tion in the world.” 

A motion to refer back the report was 
defeated. 

The 50-page report was the outcome of 
instructions from the 1952 Congress to the 
General Council to formulate, for submis- 
sion to this year’s Congress, proposals for 
the extension of social ownership and 
democratization of the nationalized indus- 
tries and services. In moving its adoption, 
Charles J. Geddes, head of the Union of 
Post Office Workers, commended the report 
as a positive industrial policy aimed at 
filling the vacuum between capitalism and 
communism. 

A resolution submitted by the National 
Union of Mineworkers was also adopted, 
“condemning” de-nationalization of the iron 
and steel and road haulage industries and 
pledging continued support for the Labour 


Election of Officers 
Jack Tanner, President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, was 


; : 5 ; ; 
elected Chairman of the General Council 


for 1953-54. 

Last year’s General Council is almost 
unchanged, with the return of 30 of the 
35 members. 


Party policy “on the action it will take 
when again returned as the Government’ 
concerning these industries and the exten- 
sion of nationalization to other industries 
“where it can be proved to be in the best 
interests of the nation”. 


Appointments to Government Boards 


A resolution, submitted by the United 
Society of Boilermakers, protesting the 
appointment of certain members of the 
General Council to the Iron and Steel 
Board touched off a heated debate. 

After deprecating the action of the 
members who had accepted appointments 
on the Board, the resolution served notice 
that “should any member accept similar 
appointments in the future we will demand 
his immediate resignation from the General 
Council”. 

The General Council’s stand, following 
protestations, was made clear in a state- 
ment contained in its report. It has been 
a long-standing policy of the TUC, it 
pointed out, to insist upon trade union 
representation on all bodies set up to deal 
with any matter affecting labour and that 
the Iron and Steel Board is no exception 
to this rule. 

On a card vote, the motion was defeated 
and the relative paragraph of the Council’s 
report adopted by a majority of more 
than two million. 


Congress and the Labour Party 


Congress urged the General Council “to 
seek consultation with the Labour Party 
in a joint examination of the liaison 
machinery between the two bodies with a 
view to effecting such improvements as will 
ensure a better public relationship and 
an end to personal attacks in the press.” 


Ministry of Pensions 


Congress noted the Government’s deci- 
sion to amalgamate the Munistry of 
Pensions with the Ministry of National 
Insurance for the purpose of simplifying 
administration and reducing costs. The 
new Ministry will be known as the 


(Continued on page 1657) 
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International | 
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ILO’s Third Asian Regional Conference 


Six resolutions adopted on wages, housing, workers’ electoral rights, 
protection of young workers, ILO Conventions, greater flow of capital 


The Third Asian Regional Conference, 
held in Tokyo, during a two-week session 
in September adopted six resolutions 
recommending to Asian countries measures 
for the improvement of conditions in wages, 


housing and the protection of young 
workers; workers’ electoral rights; the 
prompt ratification of ILO Conventions; 


and a greater international flow of capital 
for economic development in the Asian 
region. 

The conference was attended by 181 
delegates, advisers and observers from 21 
countries. 

The resolution on “the defence of 
freedom of workers’ suffrage and eligibility 
for election” was adopted unanimously. It 
stated :— 

Whereas it is the purpose of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to enable 
workers to attain full stature as human 
beings and as citizens of the country to 
which they belong; and 
_ Whereas for the attainment of this objec- 
tive it is essential that they should be able 
to exercise all their civil rights without 
any interference from any source whatsoever. 

The Third Asian Regional Conference of 
the ILO resolves that: 

The workers in common with other 
members of the electorate should have full 
freedom to exercise the right to vote 
according to their own choice; 

Government and employers ‘should refrain 
from any interference in the free exercise 
of the above right; and 

The employers should roieitn from any 
interference with the exercise of the right 
of their workers to stand for election, pro- 
vided however that the right of public 
servants to stand for election should be as 
determined by national laws and regulations. 


In pledging the employers’ support to 
this resolution, Shigeki Tashiro, the Japa- 
nese employer delegate, stated that he 
wanted to make it clear that no country 
in the Asian region exercised pressure or 
interfered with civil rights of workers. 

The resolution on wage policy was also 
unanimously adopted. It stated in part 
that: “It should be the common objective 
of governments, employers and workers to 
establish wages at the highest possible level 
which the economic condition of each 
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country permits, and that in the future 
such wages should aim to provide the 


worker with a fair share of the 
increased prosperity of the country as 
a whole resulting from economic 


development.” And the resolution added 
that: “To this end, collective agreements 
between employers and workers are nor- 
mally the best means for the determination 
and the adjustment of wages.” 


Jef Rens, Deputy Director-General of the 
ILO and Secretary-General of this confer- 
ence, congratulated the conference on the 
unanimous agreement which was worked 
out with regard to this resolution. In 
doing so, he pointed to the “enormous 
disparity” in the per capita incomes still 
in existence in the world today. “All 
your statements,” said Mr. Rens, “clearly 
show the notorious inadequacy of income, 
and \more particularly of wages in the 
countries of this vast continent.” The ILO 
member countries, he added, are genuinely 
interested in helping Asian countries to 
raise their living standards. 

Mr. Rens went on to regret the recent 
cuts in technical assistance funds and pro- 
grams; but he hoped that with the easing 
of the international situation they would 
be restored. 

Mr. Rens stressed that the exploitation, 
the usury and\the inequality of distri- 
bution of land. which still existed in 
different parts of Asia are so many 
obstacles to the fair remuneration of 
workers. He said: “There is too grim a 
difference between magnificent modern 
business centres asd the superb residential 
districts of your! large cities, and the 
sprawling suburbs ‘in which masses’ of work- 
ing people are crowded together in squalid 
slums. Any economic development which 
is not accompanied by a very generous 
social policy and a progressive fiscal policy 
is courting failure through lack of support 
from the working masses.” He concluded 
by urging the ‘Asian countries to take 
every step to aivoid the inequalities and 
injustices which accompanied the Indus- 


trial Revolution in Europe. 
{ 


Open Fourth Session of ILO Building, Civil 


Engineering and Public Works Committee 


Six Canadians attending. Progressive application in the construction 
industry of the principle of a guaranteed wage slated for discussion. 
Coal Mines Committee, ILO Governing Body will meet at month-end 


Six Canadians are attending the fourth 
session of the ILO Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee at 
Geneva. It began October 26 and was 
still in progress as the Lasour GAZETTE 
went to press. 

Government delegates are: J. Lorne Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Officer, and 
Raymond Ranger, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Employer delegates are: Raymond 
Brunet, a contractor from Hull, Que., and 
J. A. Laprés, Montreal. 

Worker delegates are: J. Woolsey, 
Canadian Vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors 
(AFL-TLC) and President of the Toronto 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
and Rosario Gosselin, First Vice-President 
of the National Catholic Federation of 


Building and Construction Material Trades 
of Canada (CCCL), Quebec. 

One of the items on the Committee’s 
agenda calls for a discussion on “methods 
of facilitating the progressive application 
in the construction industry of the prin- 
ciple of a guaranteed wage, including 
methods of eliminating temporary stop- 
pages or fluctuations in plant operations 
and in employment.” Another discussion 
will deal with factors affecting productivity 
in the construction industry. 

At the end of this month, the fifth 
session of the ILO Coal Mines Committee 
and the 123rd session of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body will be convened. 

Among the subjects to be discussed by 
the Coal Mines Committee are produc- 
tivity in coal mines and social welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners. The 
Governing Body will face a 24-point agenda. 


Ratifications of ILO Conventions Total 1,382 


Sweden has become the first country to 


ratify the social security convention 
adopted by the International Labour 
Organization’s 1952 General Conference 


(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1461). The conven- 
tion will come into force 12 months after 
a second ratification is deposited. 


Countries ratifying the convention 
assume the obligation to provide a certain 
minimum standard of social security pro- 
tection to their citizens. The convention, 
which covers such social security measures 
as medical care and sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age, employment injury, family, 
invalidity and survivors’ benefits, brings to 
35 the number of ILO conventions Sweden 
has now ratified. 

At the same time, Sweden registered its 
ratification of the 1952 Convention that 
provides an annual holiday with pay for 
agricultural workers. 


The United Kingdom recently ratified 
the Conventions governing crew accom- 
modation and food and catering on board 
ship. The former came into force January 
29 after being ratified by eight countries. 
The United Kingdom has now ratified 54 
ILO Conventions. 

During July, Cuba ratified Conventions 
affecting weekly rest in industry, forced 
labour, holidays with pay, minimum age 
for employment at sea, hours of work and 
rest periods and the one concerning final 
articles revision. During the same month, 
New Zealand ratified the Holidays with 
Pay Convention respecting agriculture and 
Belgium the Convention concerning migra- 
tion for employment. 

As a result of the New Zealand ratifica- 
tion, the Holidays with Pay Convention 
will come into force July 24, 1954. 

The total number of ratifications now 
stands at 1,382. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Tigures released by the Department of 


Labour up to September 30 show an 
increase of nearly 100 in the number of 
labour-management production committees 
now operating in Canada. In the 12 
months between September 30, 1952, and 
September 30, 1953, the total of LMPCs 
has risen from 867 to 955. 

At June 30, 334,062 workers were 
employed in plants with LMPCs. This 
is approximately one-third of the organ- 
ized workers in Canada. 

By provinces, Ontario has the largest 
number of LMPCs. There were 4385 
committees in Ontario at the time of the 
survey. Quebec is second with 197 com- 
mittees. Figures for other provinces are: 
Newfoundland, 2; Prince Edward Island, 
2; Nova Scotia, 26; New Brunswick, 33; 
Manitoba, 63; Saskatchewan, 67; Alberta, 
55; British Columbia, 75. 

The following table represents an analysis 
of trade union affiliation of the bargaining 
agencies in plants having LMPCs at June 
30, 1953 :— 


No. of No. of 
_  LMPCs_ Employees 
Trades & Labour Con- 
_ gress of Canada...... 417 164,749 
Canadian Congress of 
ppLia bOutorrersahcct cite 300 80,111 
Canadian & Catholic 
Confederation of 
abour eee hes ee toe 46 11,490 
Others sh eRe tS he See 187 ais l2 
950 334,062 
* % * 


New LMPC Film Produced 

A Question of Teamwork, the latest in 
the series of films on labour-management 
production committees produced for the 
Department of Labour, is soon to be 
released for showing. The film is approxi- 
mately 20 minutes in length and has been 


produced in both French and English 
versions. 
The film shows how a lack of co- 


operation and teamwork between labour 
and management can cause disruptions in 
production, low morale, and a general 
break-down in employer-employee com- 
munication. 
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Through the co-operation of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, location scenes in 
the film were made at the company’s Point 
St. Charles Shops in Montreal. Featured 
in the production is a mixed cast of pro- 
fessional actors and shop employees. 

The scene of the story is laid in a large 
manufacturing plant. The audience soon 


becomes aware that there is something 
wrong. One operator, Joe Carson, has been 


having trouble with his machine for some 
time and refuses to use it until it is fixed. 
His foreman reports the situation to the 
superintendent. 

The superintendent, after hearing the 
foreman’s story, decides that it is time to 
take the matter to higher authority, the 
manager. After discussing the 
problems, they decide to see if the union 
will agree to a survey by an independent 
labour relations expert. The union presi- 
dent agrees but requests that the union 
when the report is made. 
Johnson, an industrial relations specialist, 
is called in and proceeds to make a 
thorough survey of the plant. The camera 
follows him as he talks to the men, the 
supervisory staff and top management. 
Finally his report is ready and a_ joint 
union-management meeting is called to 
hear it. Among the things he describes 
are situations indicating that the men feel 
that no one is interested in them or their 
work, strained relations between foremen 
and workers, poor communication, disre- 
garded safety regulations, poor house- 
keeping. While he talks, the camera 
flashes back to show actual incidents to 
illustrate his point. 

Screenings of this film can be arranged 
by writing to the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Federal Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, or by contacting the 
nearest local office of the Service. Offices 
are located at Amherst, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


general 


be present 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. +, Mak 


Industrial 
and Conciliation 


Relations 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during September. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of vessels engaged in the 
freight service operations of The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited (L.G., Aug., 
p: 1155). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
certain clerical employees of The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G.,-Aug., 
p. 1154). 

3. Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
employed in its Beaverlodge operation, 
Uranium City, Sask. (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of employees classified 
as first officer, second officer, third officer, 
and fourth officer employed by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited aboard the 
DEV Beaverbrae (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


5. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165 of the 
American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, on’ behalf of a unit of salaried 
technicians and draftsmen employed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited in its 
laboratories, plants and drawing offices 
located at Chalk River, Ont. (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1814). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Great Lakes Licensed Officers’ Organiza- 
tion, applicant, and Canadian National 
Railways, respondent, and National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, Inc., and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., and 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


Canadian Merchant Service 
interveners 


in Canada at the time of making’ the 
application. The rejection was 


after the expiry of ten months of the term 
of the agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Loval 1-357, on behalf of a unit of masters, 
aboard 
vessels operated. by the Pioneer Towing 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 


mates and deckhands employed 


ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. United Packinghouse 
plant employees 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited on board the 
TEV Maplecove and TEV Mapledell, 
operated by, the company in its Pacifie 
Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a:unit of deck officers aboard 


vessels operated by Hall Corporation of 


Canada, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited on 


board the TEV Maplecove:.and “TEV 
Mapledell, operated by the company in its 
Pacific Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
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Guild, Ince., 
CE: Gi Septie p. tilt). h Lhe 
application was rejected as premature for 
the reason that it had been made prior to 
the expiry of ten months of the term of 
the existing collective agreement, and for 
the reason that the applicant had no status 


without 
prejudice to the filing of a new application 


Workers’ of 
America, Local 396, on behalf of a unit of 
of The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co.,; Limited, employed at Edmonton, 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During September the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 
Park Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, Prince 
Arthur Hotel and Charlottetown Hotel) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

2. Vancouver Barge _ ‘Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for _ application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 


cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. The Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, Canadian 
National Railways, and Local 662, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and _ Bar- 
tenders International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1156.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of Purecuide agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


se 


2. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). (L.G., Sept., p. 1314.) 
3. Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 


Co. Ltd.; Canadian Stevedoring Company, 
Prince Rupert, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1814.) 

4. The Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd. (Toronto) and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1475.) 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During September the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in June to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
Division 231, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 13816.) Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (L.G., Aug., p. 1156). 


2. Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (L.G., Aug., p. 1156). 


3. National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
Division 231, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 

4. J. C. A. Turcotte; Sorel Dock & 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd, and National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel Inc. (L.G., Sept., p. 1316). Agree- 
ments between Wolfe Stevedores Limited; 
Empire Stevedores Co. Ltd.; North 
American Elevators Ltd.; Brown and Ryan 
Limited; Eastern Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Ltd., and the same union are 
pending. 

5. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and _ Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Oct., p. 1475). A settlement 
was reached by the parties concerned after 
the appointment of an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission established in September and 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute. 

6. Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1475). A settlement was reached 
by the parties concerned after the appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
established in September and_ through 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Oct., p. 1475). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Halifax 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers, Division 231 


Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

1. The Conciliation Board was appointed 
herein consisting of Chairman, Justice V. J. 
Pottier, J. T. MacQuarrie, QC, and R. A. 
Kanigsberg, QC. 


80153—4} 


2. The Board first met on August 4, 
1953, and has held several meetings since 
the said date with the parties involved 
herein. 


3. The present dispute has arisen out of 
renegotiations of a collective bargaining 
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On September 19, 1953, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Division 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, and National 
Harbours Board, Halifax. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice V. J. Pottier, Halifax, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, J. T. Mac- 
Quarrie, QC, Halifax, and R. A. Kanigs- 
berg, QC, Halifax, nominees of the 
employer and union respectively. 

The Board reported that the parties 
had reached agreement before it on the 
terms of settlement. 

The text of the report is attached 
hereto. 


agreement between the parties. The date 
of the expiration of the last agreement was 
April 30, 1953. 


4. Representatives of the Brotherhood 
requested that provisions be made in the 
new agreement for the following :— 


1. Establishment of a five-day forty- 
hour week with the same take-home 
pay and a basic labouring rate of 
$1.20 per hour. Adjustments in all 
other classifications to conform: 

2. Sick leave with pay (minimum of 
nine) 9 days. 

3. Payment for all statutory holidays 
and all days so declared by the 
federal Government when not 
worked. 

4. Double the regular hourly rate for 
all assigned rest days, when worked. 

5. Union security (union shop) and 
dues check-off. 

6. Adjustment in wage rates of certain 
classification within the scope of the 
Agreement. 


5. After conferences with representatives 
of the parties which ended on August 20, 
they agreed to consider as a basis of 
discussion’ towards a _ settlement, the 
following proposals :— 


Re. 1. A ten per cent general increase 
in the present rates of pay, effec- 
tive May 1, 1953, and continuing to 
and including December 31, 1954, 
with a 40-hour work week from the 
Ist day of May to the 31st day of 
October in each calendar year and 
a 44-hour work week from Novem- 
ber Ist to and including April 30. © 
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Re. 2. This shall apply only to hospital 
cases where the employee has been 
hospitalized at least five days and 
where the employee does not derive 
Workmen’s Compensation benefits. 
In such cases the employee shall be 
entitled to three-quarters of a day 
for each month he has been in the 
employ of the Harbours Board as 
may stand to his credit. The time 
shall run from the signing of this 
agreement. 


Re. 3. Besides the statutory holidays 
contained in the last working agree- 
ment, in Article 10, paragraph A, 
there shall be added “the first addi- 
tional statutory holiday so declared 
by the federal Government”. 


Re. 4. Is accepted. 


Re. 5. Voluntary irrevocable check-off 
shall apply during the term of the 
contract which may be terminated by 
an employee fifteen days before the 
expiry date of the contract. 


Re. 6. Abandoned. 


(a) In computing the 40-hour week 
it does not necessarily follow that a 
Saturday shall be a rest day but the 
40-hour week may be staggered from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, giving 
consideration to those who have 
seniority for eligibility for Saturday as 
a rest day. 

(b) In other respects the terms of 
the previous working agreement shall 
remain in full-force and effect.” 


6. The Board met again with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties on September 8, 
1953, and the le agreement was 
reached :— ' 

1. That a five-per-cent increase in 
wages effective May 1, 1953, and a 
further five-per-cent “increase in 
wages effective November 1, 1953 
(computed on the.original. wages in 
each case and not cumulative), shall 
go into effect for the duration’ of this 
agreement. re, 

2. That a forty-haur week commenc- 
ing May 1, 1953, to October 81 of. 
each year arid a 44-hour week from. 
November’ 1"to April’ 30° ef each 
‘year shall go° into. effect for the 
duration of this agreement. 

(Continued on page 1637) 


Collective 


Agreements 


and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 


Logging—British Columbia Coastal Region 
—Certain logging and woodworking 
firms and the International Wood- 
workers of America. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1953, to June 14, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice at least 60 
days before expiry date. This agreement is 
similar to that previously in effect (L.G., 
Dee. 1952, p. 1592) with certain changes, 
which include the following:— 


_ Recognized statutory holidays are increased 
in number to 9 (formerly 7), 3 of which, 
as under the former agreement, are paid for 
if not worked. Casual labour will not 
receive pay for these days. 


Wages: the cost-of-living bonus clause 

contained in the 1952 agreement is can- 
celled, and the 9 cents per hour which was 
being paid under that clause shall be in- 
corporated into the hourly, daily or monthly 
rate of all employees. 
_ In addition, wage rates are increased by 
5 cents per hour to all employees covered 
by the agreement, retroactive to June 15, 
1953. Fallers and buckers, shingle sawyers 
and packers, who are paid on a piece-work 
basis, will receive the increase of 5 cents 
per hour, to be added to any existing daily 
rate, retroactive to June 15, 1953. The 
minimum rate for common labour (men) 
shall be $1.49 per hour, except those 
categories listed in the wage supplement 
attached to each individual company agree- 
ment. Rates for power house employees— 
engineers 2nd class $2.104 per hour, 3rd 
class $1.954, 4th class $1.854; fireman $1.64. 
The wage scale may, with the consent of 
both parties, be revised once a year. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia—The Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada and 


United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 3, 
1953, to July 2, 1954. The Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada comprises a 
number of companies, some of which were 
formerly members of the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association and others members 
of the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the present 
agreement is similar to the agreements 
previously in effect between the two latter 
associations and the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 18, which were sum- 
marized in the LAsour GAZETTE June 1951, 
pp. 820 and 821, and June 1952, p. 775, 
with some changes including:— 


Hours: (40 per week), wage rates and 
vacation provisions are unchanged. 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 


trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those’ recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 


ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


Company’s contribu- 
tion to the fund shall be increased to 20 
cents per ton on all coal sold or used. 
However, it is understood that all coal 
produced prior to the date of this agree- 
ment and subsequently sold or used shall be 
subject to the former payment of 15 cents 
per ton to the fund. 


Welfare fund: the 


Manufacturing 
Grain Mill Products—Moose Jaw, Sask. 
—Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1953, to January 6, 1955, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to notice of amend- 
ment or termination between 60 and 30 days 
prior to expiration date. 


Union security: all members of the union 
must maintain membership, and all new 
employees must become members within 30 
days after date of employment and must 
remain members. 


OCheck-off: voluntary and subject to can- 
cellation at any time; includes initiation fee 
and general assessments. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Effec- 
tive August 31, 1953, 40 hours shall con- 
stitute the basic week. Overtime: a premium 
shall be paid for time worked in excess of 
8 hours per day or 44 hours per week which- 
ever method of reckoning gives the greater 
amount of overtime for the work week. 
After August 31, 1953, work in excess of 40 
hours in one week shall be termed overtime 
and a premium of one-half the straight time 
rate, exclusive of shift premium, shall be 
paid for such overtime. Time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. For holidays straight time 
plus the premium is in addition to pay for 
the holiday at straight time rates in which 
shift premium is not included. Under the 
previous agreement when a holiday fell on 
Saturday employees received 4 hours’ pay 
only. 

Rest periods: 
midway before 
lunch. 


rest period 
after 


a 10-minute 
lunch and midway 
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Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 20 years’ ser- 
vice. Departmental seniority shall govern 
choice of vacation time. ‘ 

Hourly wage rates: males—trick miller 
$1.43; machine tender $1.263; packers 
(various), machine operator (packaging 
department), binner-distributor $1.243; 
utility man $1.19 to $1.243; oiler, warehouse- 
man and weight checker $1.19 to $1.213; 
sewer and baler, trucker, container packer, 
container sealer $1.11 to $1.19; sweeper 
$1.12 to $1.144; head packer, car sealer and 


checker, local shipper $1.244 to $1.314; 
smutter, grain cleaner, mixer $1.214; car 
paperer, shoveller, weighman, sampler, 
screenings loader $1.19; females—carton 
feeding $1.06; others 984 cents to 
$1.04. (The above rates are from 16 to 


174 cents higher for males, and 154 cents 
higher for females than the previous 
rates.) Effective August 31, 1953, the above 
rates are to be increased by 10 per cent to 
maintain same take-home pay for the 40- 
hour week as for the 44-hour week. 

Shift premiwm: shift employees shal] be 
paid a premium of 3 cents per hour for work 
performed on the second shift and 5 cents 
per hour for the third shift. The starting 
rate of the premium shall determine the 
finishing rate. 

Seniority: departmental seniority shall 
prevail in promotions and increases and 
reductions of staff, ability and merit being 
sufficient. Plant-wide promotions may be 
made by the Company giving all possible 
consideration to seniority of service. When- 
ever practicable plant-wide service shall be 
given consideration in layoffs and rehirings, 
merit and ability being sufficient. 

Grievance procedure is provided for. 


Rubber Products— Granby, Que.— The 
Miner Rubber Company Limited and 
the Rubber Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 209 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice within 
60 days prior to expiration date. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1080) 
except for the following changes:— 

Paid holidays are increased in number 
from 6 to 8. 

Vacations with pay: an additional week 
for employees with 15 years’ seniority, 
making 3 weeks in all; the third week to 
be taken at a time designated by the 
Company. 

Wage rates are increased by 4 cents per 
hour, retroactive to January 1, 1953. 

Health insurance plan: the Company and 
the Union agree to introduce a Family 
Health Insurance policy, operated by the 
Quebec Hospital Service Association (Blue 
Cross) to take effect on April 13, 1953. 
The Policy is to be written in the name of 
the Company and the Union and admin- 
istered by the Company. 

The financing of the plan is by monthly 
contributions based on each employee’s 
weekly earnings, the Company paying three- 
quarters and the employee one-quarter of 
the cost. Combined contributions vary 
from $2.93 per month for single employees 
earning less than $40 per week to $7.42 per 
month for married employees earning $60 
or more per week. 
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Participation in the plan is voluntary for 
those who were employed on March 9, 1953, 
but compulsory for new employees who have 
completed their probationary period. 


Wood Products— Sydney, N.S.—J. W. 
Stephens Limited and the Canadian 
Union of Building Products Workers, 
Local. No. 4 (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 18, 
1953, to May 17, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice within 60 
days prior to expiry date. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half after 8 hours per day 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and after 4 
hours on Saturday. Double time for work 
on 9 holidays, 5 of which are paid after 
one year’s service. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service. 
Employees must work 285 days in the year 
to earn full vacation credit. For each 3 
days unjustifiable absence from work an 


employee shall forfeit one-half day of 
vacation. 
Hourly wage rates: machine operators, 


resaw man $1.07 to $1.18; cabinet makers 
$1.13 to $1.35; frame makers $1.13 to $1.25; 
sash and door makers $1.12 to $1.25; 
glaziers $1.15 to $1.3814; truck drivers 
(yard) $1.13 to $1.23, (factory) $1.14 to 
$1.263; checkers, labourers 99 cents for one 
month, thereafter $1.13; mechanic $1.22 to 
$1.32; millwright $1.27 to $1.37; shippers 
$1.26 to $1.87; apprentices, starting rate 75 
cents, to be increased by 5 cents per hour 
every six months until tradesman’s rate is 
reached at the end of 4 years. 

Seniority shall apply in promotions and 
layoffs, merit and ability being sufficient, 
and in rehiring. 

Provision is 
grievances. 
Wood Products—British Columbia Coastal 

Region—Certain firms engaged in 
manufacturing of rough and dressed 
lumber, plywood, veneer, bozes, 
shingles, doors, etc., and International 
Woodworkers of America. 

The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of 


companies engaged in manufacturing the 
above products. 


made for settlement of 


Pulp and Paper—Kenogami and River- 
bend, Que—Price Brothers and Com- 
pany Limited and the Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs de la Pulpe 
et du Papier, Inc. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 60 
and 30 days prior to May 1 in any year. 

This agreement covers only the employees 
who are under the jurisdiction of this union. 
Other employees who are under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhod of 
Papermakers and the Office Employees’ 
International Union are covered by separate 
agreements. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week (formerly 
48 hours per week). By giving two weeks’ 
notice between August 1 and Noyember 1, 
1953, the union may request the reduction 


of the normal work week to 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half for time 
worked in excess of 8 continuous hours in 
any one weekday, and for all work done 
between midnight Saturday’ and midnight 
Sunday. For work on 4 paid holidays time 
and one-half plus one day’s holiday later. 
(Previously, except for certain maintenance 
employees who were paid overtime after 8 
hours, overtime was paid after 10 hours in 
any one weekday.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years, and 
three weeks after 15 years. Unauthorized 
absence of 8 hours or more shall reduce 
the vacation by a like period. 

Sick leave: to employees with one year or 
more of service, one week of sick leave per 
ealendar year is allowed with pay equivalent 
to the Group Insurance rate, provided the 
employee has been sick or has suffered from 
a non-occupational accident for a period of 
not less than 12 consecutive working days 
and subject to medical examination by the 
Company’s physician. 

Wage rates: effective as of the start of 
the next pay period after June 18, 1953, 
when the weekly hours are reduced from 48 
to 44, hourly wage rates are increased by 
10 per cent so that the base rate is $1.38 


per hour. If the Union requests a reduc- 
tion of the work week to 40 hours (as 
explained under “Hours” above), at the 


expiration of the 2-weeks’ notice the hourly 
wage rates in force on June 18, 1953, shall 
be increased by 12 per cent, with a 
minimum of 16 cents (base rate $1.41). If 
no request for this change in working hours 
is made before November 1, 1953, the wage 
rates corresponding to the 44-hour week will 
remain in effect until April 30, 1954. If a 
request for a change to the 40-hour week 
is made the agreement may be opened after 
November 1, 1953, for discussion of wage 
rates only. A bonus of 6 cents per hour 
worked from March 5, 1953, to the date of 
the coming into force of the rates for the 
44-hour week will be paid to all employees 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Union. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 3 
cents per hour for the 4-12 shift and 5 cents 
per hour for the 12-8 shift will be paid 
only to employees working on these shifts on 
a rotating basis and to employees whose 
regular hours fall entirely between 4 p.m. 
and 8 am. These premiums shall not enter 
into the calculation of holiday pay, vacation 
pay or overtime. 

Seniority is to be considered in promo- 
tions and layoffs, and those who have been 
laid off are to be given preference in re- 
employment. A procedure for the settlement 
of grievances is prescribed. 


Construction } 

Plumbers—T oronto, Ont—Toronto Labour 
Bureau and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
Local 46. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 
1, 1953, to May 31, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to one month’s notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Dec. 1952, p. 1595), 
with the following changes:— 


Wage rates: foremen $2.55 per hour to 
March 31, 1954, and $2.60 thereafter; 
journeymen $2.30 per hour to March 31, 
1954, and $2.35 per hour thereafter; appren- 
tices first year 30 per cent, second year 40 
per cent, third year 50 per cent, fourth year 
70 per cent, and fifth year 85 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate. (The rates to March 31, 
1954, are 15 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates.) 

Out-of-town jobs: when men report for 
work on out-of-town jobs and are sent home 
due to job conditions, board shall be paid 
for the full day. 


Plumbers and Sheet Metal Workers— 
Moose Jaw, Sask—Certain contractors 
and the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, Local 409. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice of between 
30 and 60 days. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members, and compulsory mem- 
bership and maintenance for all new 
employees within 30 days of hiring. ‘ 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work between 5 p.m. 
and 10 pm. Monday to Friday inclusive. 
Double time for work between 10 p.m. and 
8 am. Monday to Friday, and from 10 p.m. 
Friday to 8 a.m. Monday, except oil burner 
mechanics who will be paid time and 
one-half for overtime hours. There are 8 
paid holidays; if these days are worked, 
double time in addition to regular pay. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—plumbers 
and pipe fitters $2; sheet metal workers 
$1.77; helpers 95 cents (first year) to $1.60 
(fourth year). Foreman in charge of three 
or more men 25 cents above journeyman’s 
rate. 

Apprentices: one to every three journey- 
men, and a helper shall not be allowed to 
work with a journeyman in preference to a 
registered apprentice. 

Travelling time and expenses for work 
outside the limits of Moose Jaw: single 
time while travelling and transportation 
paid. After working one month transporta- 
tion to be paid home and back once a 
month. Transportation and travelling time 
payment may be withheld if a workman 
leaves the job of his own accord. Room and 
board paid in addition to regular wages. 

Provision is made for settlement of 
disputes. 


Bricklayers—Calgary—The Calgary Gen- 
eral Contractors Association and the 


Bricklayers, Masons and_ Plasterers 
International Union of America, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1953, to March 31, 1954. A new agreement 
to be negotiated during February 1954. This 
agreement is similar to that previously in 
effect (L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1081), except for 
the following change:— 

Wages: the minimum rate shall be $2.22 
(previously $2.15) per hour, with a further 
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15 cents per hour for all firebrick work. 
Foremen shall receive not less than 20 cents 
per hour over journeyman’s rate. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—St. John’s, Newfound- 
land—The Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association and the Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: union members are to be 
employed, but if sufficient numbers are not 
available non-union help may be employed 
at union rates of pay and under union condi- 
tions. When non-union men are so employed 
they shall not be replaced by union labour 
except at the beginning of a working period. 

Hours of work: day—9 am. to 6 p.m., 
early night—7 p.m. to 11 pm., late night— 
midnight to 8 am.; meal hours—8 a.m. to 
9 am., 1 pm. to 2 pm., 6 pm. to-7 p.m., 
ll p.m. to midnight. Men working through the 
night may carry on to midnight if they wish. 
Men required to work beyond the regular 
meal hour will be paid at meal hour rates. 
Men required to work after midnight shall 
be allowed a short time for lunch if the 
work extends beyond 4 a.m., or alternatively 
shall be allowed one-half hour’s pay. After 
working continuously for 20 hours a man 
shall not continue to work, or be re-employed, 
until he has had at least 8 hours rest. 

Holidays: 10 specified holidays are recog- 
nized, on 4 of which no work shall be 
performed except the handling of mail and 
luggage, or in cases of emergency. On the 
other 6 days work may be done at the 
employer’s request at meal hour rates. On 
Christmas Eve no work shall be done after 
11 pm., and any work performed between 
6 p.m. and 11 p.m. shall be paid at Sunday 
rates. 

Hourly wage rates for (1) day; (2) early 
night; (3) late night; (4) meal hours, union 
holidays, Saturday night; (5) Sunday and 
(6) Sunday meal hour work, respectively, 
are: Steamship—general cargoes $1.60, $1.80, 
$2.35, $2.50, $3.20, $4; cement $1.68, $1.88, 
$2.43, $2.58, $3.36, $4.16; ammunition $2.20, 
$2.63, $3.12, $3.27, $4.40, $5.20; cold storage 
on ships $1.78, $1.98, $2.53, $2.68, $3.56, 
$4.36; general labour about premises $1.05, 
$1.16, $1.41, $2.01, $2.10, $2.48. Special 
higher rates for work on certain cargoes 
are also provided. 

Waiting time: for the first hour full rate, 
for each subsequent hour, half rate. 

‘Rules are given governing the number of 
men to be used per gang and on different 
types of ships, the size of sling loads for 
various classes of cargo and the use of trucks 
and mechanical equipment. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Service 


Municipal 

Fire-fighters—Vancouver, B.C—City of 
Vancouver and the International Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters, Local 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1953, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
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from year to year subject to notice at least 
2 months prior to expiry date. This agree- 
ment is the same as that previously in effect 
(L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1221) except for the 
following changes:— 


Vacations with pay: after 15 years’ ser- 
vice 21 calendar days, to apply during 1953 
(as before); in 1954 only 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service will be required to qualify 
for 21 days’ vacation, and after 25 years’ 
service 28 calendar days’ vacation are to be 
allowed. Formerly 21 days after 15 years 
was the maximum vacation. 


Monthly wage rates: firefighters, Ist year 
$249, 2nd year $275, 3rd year $302, 4th year 
$329; lieutenant $356; captain $381; district 
chief $439; pilot fire boat $394; relief pilot 
$356; chief engineer fire boat $381; shift 
engineer $368; machinist mechanic $342; 
master mechanic $413; master carpenter 
$379; carpenter $342; first aid instructor, 
training officer $439; fire wardens and junior 
fire alarm operators same as for firefighters; 
firewarden officers same as for firefighter 
officers; senior fire alarm operator $375 
(the above rates are from $8 to $15 higher 
than those in effect under the former agree- 
ment). Office staff shall receive the same 
rates of pay and other benefits as those in 
equivalent positions on the City Hall 
“Tnside” staff. If firefighters, fire wardens 
or junior alarm operators move from one 
classification to another, experience gained 
in the previous classification shall count as 
service in the new one, with pay accordingly. 


Welfare plan: the contribution made by 
the City is increased to $3.50 (formerly 
$2.50) per month in respect of married men, 
and to $1.65 (formerly $1.25) in respect of 
single men. As in the previous agreement 
this does not apply to office and clerical 
workers. 


Hotels—Vancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to that previously in 
effect (L.G., April 1952, p. 448), with 
certain changes:— 


FTours: not more than 8 per day or 40 per 
week (previously 44 per week) except in 
case of emergency. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on 8 (previously 6) specified 
holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: room clerks $1.063, 
switchboard operators 894 cents, assistant and 
working housekeepers 93} cents, linen room 
assistants and seamstresses 88 cents, maids 
843 cents, cashiers $1.004, mail and informa- 
tion clerks 894 cents; cooks 86% cents to 
$1.303, assistants 863 to $1.14}, helpers 86% 
cents to 97% cents; butcher $1.213, assistant 


$1.063, helper 86% cents; pastry chef $1.304; 
head pantryman $1.14, first assistant $1.033, 
helper 862 cents; ice-man and day porters 
86% cents, night porters 924 cents, vegetable 
cleaners 86% cents; dishwashers male 833 
cents, female, 814 cents; waiters 862 cents; 
bus boys (banquet floor) 814 cents, bus boys 
and bus girls (main floor) 783 cents (all 
above employees except front office cashiers 
and mail and information clerks receive 
meals in addition); waitresses 814 to 862 
cents, elevator operators 84 cents, housemen 
and janitors 894 cents, utility janitors $1.003, 
maintenance men $1.1434. (The above rates 
are from 94 to 134 cents per hour higher 
than the rates paid under the previous 
agreement. Waiters regularly employed, 
or bus boy or girls employed as waiters 
or waitresses at a function (i.e. 8 persons 
or more) will receive 80 cents per function 
as a bonus. Short shift employees (less 
than 8 hours per day) shall be paid for 
the actual hours worked at the pro rata 
hourly rate plus 10 cents per hour (formerly 
plus 5 cents per hour with a minimum of 
4 hours), unless a short shift of less than 
8 but not less than 4 hours is worked by 
previous agreement between employer and 
employee, or after previous notice by the 
employer, in which case the 10 cents penalty 
will not apply. 

Where hotels have been designated as “B” 
Class hotels the rates of pay shall be 5 
cents per hour less than the above wage 
rates (previously 3 cents less). 

The cost-of-living bonus provision con- 
tained in the previous agreement has been 
omitted from the present agreement; but 
the wage schedule may be opened for 
amendment by either party on the first 
anniversary of the agreement provided that 
60 days’ notice is given. 


Hotels—New Westminster, B.C —The New 
Westminster Hotels Association and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, 
Local 835. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice within 
30 days of anniversary date. 

Union security: all help must be hired 
through the union office, and the union agrees 
to furnish satisfactory help. The hotel 
proprietor has the right to recommend to 
the union for the purpose of taking out a 
union card or permit any competent man 
whom he wishes to employ. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Until 
there is a change in the daily operating 
hours of beer parlours, dispensers may 
arrange hours, but they may not exceed 8 
or be spread over more than 13 hours, 
except in emergency. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 40 hours per week, and for work on 
7 specified holidays. Two other holidays are 
also mentioned. 

Wages are not to be deducted from steady 
men for time lost on legal holidays. This 
includes short shift men who work four 
hours or more six days a week. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s consecutive service. 

Wages: tapmen $61, waiters $54 per week: 
short shift and part time union help $1.35, 
a help (permit) non-union $1.30 per 
nour. 

Special jackets and uniforms shall be 
supplied and laundered by the hotels. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amend- 
ment of six and the repeal of four others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the paint industry in the province 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
August 29; the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail trade at Roberval and for 
gasoline service stations at Chicoutimi 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
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gazetted September 12; the repeal of the 
agreements for retail trade at Magog, at 
Mégantic, at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor, as well as the amendment 
of the agreement for barbers at Rouyn- 
Noranda in the issue of September 19. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for metal trades at Quebec was 
gazetted August 29; another for the build- 
ing trades at Quebec was gazetted Sep- 
tember 5. A request for a new agreement 


for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered ‘advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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for retail trade at Coaticook and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades in the counties of Drum- 
mond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, at Hull, 
and at Sherbrooke, for garages at Rimouski, 
and for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province were all gazetted 
September 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Trois Riviéres District. 


An Order in Council dated August 20 
and gazetted August 29, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, p. 729, Oct., p. 1505). The 
present agreement will remain in force until 
March 1, 1955, thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for an increase of 5 cents 
per hour to all workers in Zones I, II and 
III with the exception of the rate for tile 
layer in Zone III which is 10 cents higher. 
It is further provided that 6 months after 
publication of the present amendment all 
minimum wage rates will be automatically 
increased by a further 5 cents per hour. 

Escalator wage adjustment clause: exclu- 
sive of the 5 cents per hour automatic 
increase provided above, all hourly rates 
will be increased or decreased by 5 cents 
per hour for each rise or fall of 5 full 
points in the Consumer Price Index pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
using as a computing basis the index pub- 
lished on February 1, 1954. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 


An Order in Council dated August 20 
and gazetted August 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan. 1951, p. 54, April, p. 546; May 
1953, p. 728, and previous issues). <A correc- 
tion of this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of March 28. The 
present agreement, as amended, to remain 
in force until April 30, 1955, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after regular hours, when employee’s work- 
ing period on urgent operations exceeds 
regular hours by more than one-half hour. 
(Other regulations providing time and one- 
half for overtime work remain unchanged.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, cement or gypsum block 
layer, tile layer $1.55 in Zone I, $1.35 in 
Zone II (increases ranging from 15 to 25 
cents per hour); carpenter, joiner, etc., 
cement finisher, lather (wood and metal) 
$1.35 in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II; journey- 
man electrician, journeyman pipe mechanic, 
plumber, etc. $1.35 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone 
II; painter, paperhanger, glazier, ete. $1.25 
in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II; millwright $1.20 
in Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II; tinsmith- 
roofer $1.35 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone IT 
(an increase of 10 cents per hour in each 
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case); minimum rates for truck and tractor 
drivers $1 in Zone I, 90 cents in Zone II 
and for labourers $1 in Zone I, 85 cents in 
Zone II are unchanged. (Minimum wage 
rates for other classifications included in 
the new table of wage rates, not shown 
above, are in most cases 10 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect.) 

Special minimum rates in certain munici- 
palities, for foremen (in charge of 10 or 
more men), and for tradesmen (limited in 
number on any job) handicapped by age or 
infirmity, are specified; other special rates 
are provided for handicapped labourers of 
municipal corporations, for work done out- 
side towers, steeples, etc., over and above 
a specified height and for those employees 
living in Zone I and working in Zone II. 
(The provisions are unchanged from those 
previously in effect with the exception of 
that governing foreman which previously 
did not specify any particular number of 
workers.) 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated September 10 
and gazetted September 19, makes binding 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
‘Builders Exchange Inc., of Montreal; “The 
Corporation of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors of the Province of Quebec (Mont- 
real Branch)”; “The Corporation of Master 
Electricians of the Province of Quebec 
(Montreal Branch)”; and The Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Montreal 
and Vicinity (AFL); Le Conseil des Syndi- 
cats des métiers de la Construction de 
Montréal (OCTCC); “The United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, of the 
United States and Canada, Local No. 144”; 
L’Association des Plombiers, Soudeurs et 
Poseurs d’Appareils de Chauffage des Syndi- 
cats nationaux de Montréal, inc. Agreement 
to be in force from September 19, 1953, 
until April 1, 1955. However, the agree- 
ment may be reopened after April 1, 1954, 
with respect to economic clauses only. In 
addition, the privilege of requesting the 
amendment of, or new agreements for cer- 
tain trades as plumbers, asbestos insulation 
workers, tile workers, plasterers and elec- 
trical workers, at the expiration of their 
initial agreement, is continued. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., June 
1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 432, April, 
p. 582, May, p. 728, June, p. 886, Sept., 
p. 1326, Oct., p. 1504) with the following 
changes and additions:— 


Territorial jurisdiction: the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles 
of its limits with the exception of the 
counties of St. John, Iberville, and 
L’Assomption (the latter is added); the 
city of Salaberry of Valleyfield and the 
municipality of Ormstown (the latter is 
added); entire province with respect to the 
installation of elevators and the construc- 
tion of steam generators, boilers and tanks. 


Hours are unchanged for qualified trades- 
men, etc., at 8 per day, 40 per week. How- 
ever, this agreement now provides for a 
working week of 45 hours (previously 50) 
for labourers, and 50 instead of 55 for 
shovel operators and pile driver men with 
associated crews, trucking and cartage, etc. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; double time for 
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work between 10 p.m. and 8 am. and for 
work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays. or 
any of 11 specified holidays. (Double time 
on Saturday afternoons is included for the 
first time.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations included in the general table of 
minimum wage rates as well as rates for oil 
burner mechanics are increased by 10 cents 
per hour. Weekly minimum wage rates for 
material checker and timekeeper, night 
watchmen and yardmen are $4 per week 
higher. This agreement now provides for 
3 hours’ pay per day for those employees 
reporting for work, who have not been noti- 
fied their services would not be required, 
or if the duration of work is less than the 
regular day, unless they refuse the work of 
their trade, or unless work is suspended on 
account of weather conditions. 

This agreement includes special and com- 
plementary provisions governing various 
trades as follows:— 


Hlevator Construction 


Working conditions and minimum wage 
rates are unchanged from those previously 
in effect (L.G., March, p. 432, and previous 
issues). 


Plumbers, ete—Part “A” 


Working conditions and minimum wage 
rates are unchanged ‘from those previously 
in effect (L.G., March, p. 432) with the 
exception of the escalator clause which is 
not included. 


Asbestos Insulation—Part “B” 


The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., May, p. 728, 
and previous issues) with the exception of 
the following:— 


Overtime provisions are as provided above 
under the terms of the main agreement. 


However, this section now provides double 
time for work on Saturday after 4.30 p.m. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: asbestos in- 
sulation mechanic $1.90, junior mechanic 
$1.50 (an inerease of 5 cents per hour in 
each case). Minimum rates for apprentices 
(third year) and for foremen are 5 cents 
per hour higher while rates for apprentices 
first and second year remain unchanged. 
(Weekly hours remain at 40.) 


Marble, Tile, Terrazzo Trades—Part “C” 

The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., April, 
p. 582, and previous issues) with the 
exception of the following:— 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular hours; double time 
between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays, or any 8 specified 
holidays; triple time for work on 3 addi- 
tional specified paid holidays. (Previously 
time and one-half for Saturday work.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations are 10 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and now range 
from $1.61 for terrazzo polisher operators 
(wet) to $2 per hour for marble setters and 
ate layers. (Weekly hours remain at 
40. 

Three hours’ pay for reporting to work 
if not notified in advance that services not 
required and also contingent on other con- 
ditions outlined above in the minimum rate 
section of main agreement. 


Plasterers—Part “D” 
The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., Sept. 1953, 
p. 1326). 


Electrical Trade—Part “ER” 


The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., Oct. 1953, 
p. 1504). 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 1630) 


3. The two rest days to be consecutive ; 


rest days if possible, but always 
subject to the exigencies of the 
service. 

4. Voluntary irrevocable check-off shall 
apply during the terms of this con- 
tract which may be terminated by 
an employee fifteen days before the 
expiration date of the contract. 


5. This contract shall become effective 
May 1, 1953, and terminate on 
December 31, 1954. 

6. In all other respects the original 
working agreement entered into 
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between the employer and employee 
and which expired on April 30, 
1953, shall be retained and carried 
into the new contract. 

7. The Board wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to indicate that there was every 
assistance and co-operation by and from 
all parties involved. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) V. J. Porrier, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Joun T. MacQuarrin. 
(Sgd.) R. A. KANIGSBERG. 
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Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan in 1953 


Ontario and Saskatchewan increase certain benefits under Workmen's 
Compensation Acts. Ontario passes legislation to ensure safe opera- 
tion of elevators and hoists; Saskatchewan, of gas-burning equipment. 
Saskatchewan makes provision for compulsory arbitration for policemen 
and firemen. New Brunswick passes Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


A new labour law passed at the 1953 
session of the New Brunswick Legislature, 
which sat from February 12 to April 1, 
was the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act. Besides requiring fair wages to be 
paid in government construction wunder- 
takings, the new Act limits the hours of 
employees engaged on such projects to 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. 

Amendments were made to the Labour 
Relations Act to permit the employees of 
any government board or commission to be 
brought under the Act by Order in Council. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
also amended and now makes provision 
for a conclusive ruling by a medical referee 
in cases of disputed medical opinion. 


Fair Wages 

A new Act, effective May 1, 1953, 
requires contractors engaged in construc- 
tion work for the provincial Government 
or a crown corporation to pay fair wages 
to their employees and to observe an 
eight-hour day and 44-hour week. “Fair 
wages” are defined as the current wages 
paid to other workmen performing the 
same class of work in the district. 

The Minister of Labour has authority to 
classify workmen and to prepare fair wage 
schedules. If the same class of work is 
not performed locally, he may prepare 
minimum wage schedules instead. Longer 
working hours than the Act permits may 


be worked only in cases where the 
Lieutenant-Governor in -Council grants 
permission or where an emergency is 


declared by the Minister. 

A contractor must post fair wage 
schedules, keep records of his employees 
and their wages and hours, permit inspec- 
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(This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


tion of the records, and file with the 
Minister a sworn statement that wage rates 
and hours meet the requirements of the 
Act and that no wages are in arrears. 
Any other information required by the 
Minister must be furnished and written 
permission must be obtained from him 
before a contractor contracts with a sub- 
contractor. The nature of the work and 
the classes of employees likely to be 
employed must be reported to the Minister 
by any government department or crown 
corporation planning to let a contract. As 
security for the payment of the proper 
wages, the Minister may direct the depart- 
ment or corporation to withhold 25 per 
cent or less of the payments owing a 
contractor and, if the contractor violates 
the Act, may order wages paid to the 
employees from the amounts owing the 
contractor. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
fix rates for overtime and designate any 
person, board or commission acting as an 
agent of Her Majesty to be a crown 
corporation for the purposes of the Act. 

Apart from industrial standards schedules, 
the new Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act is the first legal limitation on hours 
of male employees in New Brunswick. 


Labour Relations 

An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to declare any person, corporation, 
board or commission acting for or on 
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behalf of or as an agent of Her Majesty 
to be an employer for the purposes of the 
Act with respect to any group of employees 
designated in the order. 

The amendment followed the conclusion 
of an agreement between the New Bruns- 
wick Power Commission and its employees 
and was intended primarily to bring these 
employees under the Act. The amend- 
ment became effective on March 31. 


Workmen's Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to require the referral of dis- 
puted medical opinions to a medical 
referee, to be appointed as provided by 
order of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, in cases where the workman was 
examined at the request of the employer 
by a doctor chosen and paid by the 
employer or on his own initiative has had 
an examination by a doctor selected by 
himself and either employer or workman 
is dissatisfied with the doctor’s report. 

The referee will certify to the Board 
as to the condition of the workman and 
his fitness for employment, specifying 
where necessary the kind of employment 
which he may undertake or the cause of 
his unfitness for employment. The referee’s 
decision in the matters certified will be 
final. 

The workman’s right to compensation or 
to any periodic payments he receives will, 
as before, be suspended until he submits 
to any required examination. 

The two new sections which were added 
supplement provisions already in the Act 
which require a workman to submit him- 
self for examination, at the direction of 
the Board, by a medical referee chosen 
by the Board. 

The amendment, contained in the 
Revised Statutes, 1952, Amendment Act, 
went into effect on April 1, 1953. 


Rent Control 

The Municipal Rent Control Act, 1951, 
which was to expire on April 30, 1953, was 
extended for another year to April 30, 
1954. 


Licensing of Electricians 

A new section in the Electrical Energy 
Act, 1931, authorizes the  Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
providing for the licensing of persons who 
install, alter or remove any electrical 
wiring or equipment and prohibiting such 
work by unlicensed persons. 

The -Act, which would not apply to 
telephone or. telegraph companies, has 
never been proclaimed in effect. Provision 


is now made for it to be proclaimed 
either in the province as a whole or in 
any city, town, incorporated village, local 
improvement district, county or portion of 
a county. 


ONTARIO 


Safety Iegislation formed the major part 
of the labour enactments at the 1953 
session of the Ontario Legislature, which 
opened February 12 and prorogued April 2. 

A new Elevators and Lifts Act provides 
for provincial control of passenger and 
freight elevators and requires that they be 
licensed and inspected annually by an 
inspector who holds a certificate of com- 
petency. Another new Act, the Oil Pipe 
Lines Act, is designed to provide for the 
safe construction of pipe lines, to carry 
petroleum and petroleum products. The 
Operating Engineers Act, dealing with the 
examination and certification of operating 
engineers and the registration of steam- 
plants, is a complete revision of the 1937 
Act. Amendments to the new Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, which was pro- 
claimed on March 27, bring fittings con- 
nected with boilers and pressure vessels 
under the Act and provide for stricter 
control over welding. 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act was amended to permit the night work 
of women and young persons, provided the 
Minister is satisfied that it is not detri- 
mental to the employee, and to provide 
for the charging of fees for the examination 
of building plans. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raised the monthly pay- 
ment to a widow to $75 and to a child 
to $25, or $35 if the child is an orphan. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Substantially higher benefits to the 
widow and children of a deceased work- 
man were provided for in the 1953 amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The monthly allowance for a widow 
or invalid widower was raised from $50 
to $75 and an increase from $12 to $25 
a month was granted for each child under 
16 years. In only one other province, 
British Columbia, is a $75 monthly allow- 
ance payable to a widow, and the children’s 
allowance now payable in Ontario is 
equalled in only two other provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The allow- 


‘ance for an orphan child was increased 


from $20 to $35 a month, the highest 
payable in Canada. 

Another amendment raised the maximum 
compensation payable to the widow and 
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children of a deceased workman in cases 
where the workman’s earnings were low. 
The Act provides that the total amount 
of the allowances paid each month to the 
dependants of a deceased workman may 
reach but not exceed the average monthly 
earnings of the workman before his death, 
and that where the allowances exceed such 
earnings they must be reduced accord- 
ingly. However, the Act fixes minimum 
payments for the protection of families 
which would apply where there are several 
children and where the workman’s earn- 
-ings were low. These minima are $75 for 
a widow and $25 for each child subject to 
a total of $150 for widow and children. 
If the sum of the allowances otherwise 
payable does not exceed $150, the full 
amount must be paid even if it is more 


than the workman’s average monthly 
earnings. If the amount of allowances 
otherwise payable to the widow and 


children is more than $150 (ie., if the 
dependants are a widow and more than 
three children or more than four orphan 
children) and the workman’s average earn- 
ings were less than $150 a month, the total 
sum to be paid will be reduced to $150. 
Previously, the compensation could be 
reduced to $100 if the amount otherwise 
payable exceeded the workman’s earnings. 


‘The changes in the allowances for widows 
and children and the higher amount fixed 
for the total minimum monthly payments 
are not retroactive and apply only where 
the accident causing the workman’s death 
happens on or after April 2, 1953, the date 
the amending Act came into force. 

Amendments were also made to the sec- 
tions which deal with accidents occurring 
outside Ontario. The Act previously per- 
mitted compensation to be paid for an 
accident which happened outside Ontario 
to a workman on a ship or railway when 
the workman’s residence was in Ontario 
and he was required to work both in and 
out of the province. The scope of this 
section was extended to accidents happen- 
ing on an aircraft, or on a truck, bus or 
other vehicle used to transport passengers 
or goods. In this respect the Ontario Act 
is now like that of British Columbia. 

A new subsection added to the Act 
provides for the coverage of workmen who 
are sent by their employer to work out 
of Ontario for six months or more. An 
employer in an industry covered by the 


collective liability system whose place of. 


business is in Ontario may apply to the 
Workman’s Compensation Board to be 
assessed on the earnings of any workman 
who is to be employed out of the province 
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for six months or longer. If the applica- 
tion is accepted, the workman or his 
dependants will receive compensation for 
an accident occurring out of Ontario in the 
same way as if it had occurred inside. the 
province. Before this amendment was 
adopted, such coverage was available only 
if the workmen were required to work out 
of Ontario for fewer than six months. 


A further change, one recommended by 
Mr. Justice Roach in his 1950 Royal 
Commission Report, makes provision for 
an agreement concerning assessments 
between the Ontario Board and the 
Board of any other province or terri- 
tory in order to prevent employers whose 
workmen work part of the time in Ontario 
and part of the time in another province 
from having to pay double assessments. 
Under such an arrangement, the employer 
would be assessed by the Ontario Board 
only on the wages of these workmen which 
are earned in Ontario and by the Board 
of the other province on the wages earned 
there. The amendment gives the Ontario 
Board authority to make an agreement 
providing for an equitable adjustment of 
assessments and to reimburse another 
Board for any payment of compensation, 
rehabilitation or medical aid made under 
the agreement. 


A very minor change was made in the 
section of the Act dealing with third party 
actions. Under this section, a right of 
election exists as to whether a workman 
or his dependants will claim compensation 
or bring an action in court against the 
person responsible for the accident. A new 
subsection was added to provide that, 
where there are infant dependants, the 
election may be made on their behalf by 
a parent or guardian. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


Two new provisions in the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act permit night work 
of women and young persons under certain 
conditions and authorize a fee to be 
charged for the examination of building 
plans required by the Act. 


The Minister of Labour was given 
discretion to allow women and youths to 
be employed during hours other than those 
prescribed by the Act. Except under 
permit from the factory inspector, the Act 
prohibits girls over 14 and boys between 
14 and 16 years from being employed after 
6.30 p.m. in a factory or after 11 p.m. 
in a shop or restaurant. Permits may be 
granted allowing youths, young girls and 
women to work up to 9 p.m. in a factory 
and women over 18 years to work up to 


2 a.m. in a restaurant. The Minister may 
now authorize work until later hours upon 
such conditions as he may determine and 
provided he is satisfied that it will not be 
detrimental to the health, welfare and 
safety of the worker. The Minister was 
also given power to suspend or revoke any 
permit issued under the Act. 

Provision is now made for a fee to be 
charged for examination and approval by 
the Department of building plans or plans 
of alteration for a factory or any building 
over two storeys in height which is to be 
used as a shop, bakeshop, restaurant or 
office building. Formerly, such plans were 
examined by the Department free of charge. 

The fees to be charged for approval of 
plans and the application forms were set 
out in recent regulations. The fees are 
based on the estimated cost of the work. 
(L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1186.) 

At the same time the procedure for 
obtaining departmental approval of plans 
was clarified. Before construction or 
alteration is begun, the owner must fill 
out the prescribed application form and 
send it to the Department together with 
drawings and specifications in duplicate and 
an estimate of the cost of the proposed 
work. On receipt of the application, the 
Chief Inspector must approve the esti- 
mated cost, or himself estimate the cost, 
and fix the fees for approval of the plans. 
When the fees are paid, the Chief 
Inspector will examine the plans, give his 
approval if they comply with the Act, and 
return one copy to the applicant, after 
which construction or alteration may pro- 
ceed. The Chief Inspector is authorized 
to delegate his powers in this respect. 

As a result of the new Elevators and 
Lifts Act passed this year, Section 58 of 
the Act, which sets out safety require- 
ments with respect to elevators and hoists, 
is now unnecessary and will be repealed 
when the Act is proclaimed. It will be 
replaced by a general section providing 
that, where such equipment does not con- 
form to the Elevators and Lifts Act, the 
safety of the persons employed in the 
building will be deemed to be endangered. 
For this offence under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act an owner or 
employer is liable to a maximum fine 
of $500. 


Inspection and Licensing of Elevators 

The Elevators and Lifts Act, which will 
come into force on proclamation, provides 
for provincial control over the licensing 
and inspection of elevators and lifts. 
Until this time regulation of passenger 
and freight elevators was under the juris- 


diction of the municipalities by virtue of 
Section 407 of the Municipal Act. How- 
ever, since only a few municipalities, other 
than the City of Toronto, have made 
by-laws under this section, it was decided 
that, in the interest of safety both of the 
public and of workmen, the Department 
of Labour should be given the responsi- 
bility of regulating elevators and lifts in 
the province. 

Two other provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, have legislation providing for 
the licensing and inspection of elevators 
under provincial authority. In addition, 
most provinces provide for inspection of 
elevators and hoists under factories Acts. 
The relevant section of the Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
will be repealed when the new Act 
is proclaimed. 

In brief, the requirements of the Act are 
as follows: The approval of the Depart- 
ment is required before any new installa- 
tions may be made or any major alterations 
undertaken. No elevator or hoist may be 
operated unless it is licensed by the 
Department and every elevator or hoist 
must be inspected at least annually by an 
inspector who holds a certificate of com- 
petency. In addition, regulations may be 
issued under the Act to provide for the 
licensing of elevator operators. Safety 
standards with respect to construction, 
installation and maintenance of elevators 
and lifts may also be set by regulation. 

The Act applies to all elevators, dumb- 
waiters, escalators, manlifts and incline 
lifts except those in private dwellings 
(unless the owner requests to come under 
the Act); elevators and hoists covered by 
the Mining Act; feeding machines or belt, 
bucket, scoop, roller or any similar type 
of freight conveyor; freight ramps or plat- 
forms rising five feet or less; lubrication 
hoists; stacking machines used within one 
storey; and temporary hoists used during 
the construction, repair, alteration or demo- 
lition of buildings. Other classes of 
elevators and lifts may be exempted by 
regulation. It is proposed to exclude by 
regulation passenger elevators in municipal 
buildings in Toronto. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a Chief Elevator Inspector and an 
inspection staff to administer the Act. All 
inspectors, including insurance company 
inspectors, must hold a certificate of 
competency. The Minister may authorize 
the Chief Inspector to use the services of 
any other person who holds a certificate 
of competency to inspect a _ particular 
elevator or lift. Such a person will be 
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deemed to be an inspector for this purpose 
only and must report on the inspection 
immediately to the Chief Inspector. 

The qualifications of inspectors and the 
provisions for issuing certificates of com- 
petency to government inspectors and 
others qualified to carry out inspections 
under the Act will be prescribed by 
regulation. 

An annual inspection of every elevator 
and hoist must be made either by an 
inspector or by a representative of the 
insurer. If the inspection has been made 
by the insurer, the Chief Inspector may 
at any time require a further inspection 
by a government inspector. A copy of 
the report of each annual inspection made 
by an inspector of an insurance company 
must be filed with the Chief Inspector 
within 30 days unless the insurer finds an 
unsafe condition in which case he must 
forward a copy of the inspection report 
to the Chief Inspector within 24 hours. 
The insurer must notify the Chief Inspector 
if he cancels the insurance or rejects an 
application for insurance on any elevator 
or lift and give reasons for his action. 

In carrying out inspections under the 
Act inspectors are required to apply to 
new installations the rules contained in the 
1951 edition of the Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators of the 
Canadian Standards Association. Such 
parts of the Code as the regulations require 
must be used during inspection of major 
alterations of elevators, dumb-waiters or 
escalators and of new installations or major 
alterations of incline lifts. 

An inspector has the right to enter any 
premises where he has reason to believe 
that an elevator or lift is being installed 
or.operated and he may require the owner 
to comply with the Act or regulations 
within a specified time. 

An aggrieved person may appeal in 
writing to the Minister within 10 days 
after receiving the inspector’s notice. The 
Minister will then notify interested parties, 
hear the appeal and issue an order approy- 
ing, disapproving or yarying the inspector’s 
notice. 

The drawings and specifications of all 
new installations or major alterations must 
be approved by an engineer of the Depart- 
ment before work is begun. Copies must 
be submitted in triplicate together with 
complete information regarding the size, 
composition and arrangement of the pro- 
posed installation or alteration. If the 
drawings and specifications comply with 
the Act, the Department will approve them 
in writing and return one set to the person 
who submitted them. 
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A licence is required for the operation 
of every elevator, dumb-waiter, escalator, 
manlift and incline lift covered by the 
Act. The licence, issued by the Chief 
Inspector, is valid for one year and will 
designate the elevator or lift for which it 
is granted and state its maximum capacity. 
It must be kept posted in a conspicuous 
place in the elevator car or adjacent to 
the dumb-waiter, escalator, manlift or 
incline lift for which it is issued. If the 
licence is suspended or revoked, the Chief 
Inspector may do whatever is necessary to 
ensure that the elevator is not operated. 


The compulsory licensing of elevator 
operators may be provided for by regu- 
lation and a minimum age and course of 
training may be prescribed. The regula- 
tions may also require the annual regis- 
tration of contractors. 


Tf an accident occurs which causes injury 
to any person or if the emergency support- 
ing devices engage, or if an _ elevator, 
dumb-waiter, escalator, manlift or incline 
lift falls freely, the owner must notify the 
Chief Inspector in writing, giving full 


‘particulars, within 24 hours. If an accident 


results in death or in serious injury which 
may cause death, the owner must notify 
the Chief Inspector by telephone or tele- 
graph immediately and no person may 
disturb any wreckage or article connected 
with the accident, except to save life or 
relieve suffering, until the Chief Inspector 
grants permission to do so. When the 
Chief Inspector receives the notice, he 
must have an investigation carried out to 
determine the cause of the accident or 
occurrence. 

The Act and regulations do not affect 
any other Act or municipal by-law relating 
to hoistways which imposes more stringent 
requirements but no urban municipality, 
except Toronto, may pass by-laws relating 
to any matter covered by the Act. All 
such by-laws now in existence will be 
repealed when the Act is proclaimed. 


The Act forbids an owner to operate an ~ 


elevator or lift unless it complies with the 
Act and regulations or to operate it if its 
load exceeds the maximum capacity as 
designated in the licence or if he has 
reason to believe that it is otherwise unsafe. 
A penalty of up to $500 is provided for 
these and other violations of the Act or 
regulations. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

Changes were made in the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, which was 
proclaimed in force on March 27. The 
amendments provide for stricter control 
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over the qualification of welders and bring 
under the Act fittings used in connection 
with boilers and pressure vessels. 


Every welding operator must now pass 
a welder’s qualification test and hold an 
identification card. Formerly, the Act did 
not provide for compulsory tests but did 
require the registration of all welders and 
authorized the holding of welders’ tests 
only at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector and whenever a welder changed 
his employment. The identification card 
now issued to an operator who passes the 
test will name the welder’s employer and 
indicate the class of welding which the 
welder is qualified to perform. <A welder 
is not allowed to weld for a new employer 
unless he passes a further test and has 
been given a new card. The identification 
card must be carried by the welder when- 
ever he is working at his trade and must 
be produced at the request of an inspector. 
Further qualification tests may be required 
by the Chief Inspector at any time, on the 
passing of which a new card will be issued. 
The fees, to be fixed by regulation, must 
be paid by the employer when the test is 
given. 

An obligation is placed on both the 
welding operator and the employer to see 
that the welder does not perform any 
welding except for the person named on 
his card nor do welding of a class for 
which he is not qualified. 


The amending Act authorizes regulations 
to be made to provide for the assigning 
of symbols to welding operators and the 
manner in which symbols will be stamped 
on welds. 


Another amendment extended the cover- 
age of the Act to pipes, fittings and other 
equipment used in connection with boilers 
and pressure vessels. As previously worded, 
the Act covered only fittings actually 
attached to a boiler or pressure vessel. A 
definition of fitting is now included in 
the Act. 


As is the case with boilers and pressure 


‘vessels, the Act now requires the manu- 


facturer of every fitting to be constructed 
for use in Ontario to submit its design to 
the Chief Inspector for approval and 
registration before construction is begun. 
Where a fitting has been constructed with- 
out its design having been approved and 
registered, the Chief Inspector may approve 
its design, if it otherwise meets the require- 
ments of the Act and regulations. 


A further amendment provides that when 


‘repairs have been made to an_ unsafe 


boiler it may not be put into operation 
until it has been inspected and a new 


inspection certificate issued. The require- 
ment that a new certificate must be 
obtained was not previously in the Act. 

Amendments to the section authorizing 
regulations to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council grant authority to 
make regulations governing the use or 
installation of boilers and pressure vessels 
and prescribing the conditions under which 
a boiler or pressure vessel may be 
mounted on a vehicle. 


Stationary Engineers 

A new Operating Engineers Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, repeals and 
replaces the former Act, passed in 1937. 
Many of the new provisions were pre- 
viously contained in regulations made 
under the Act. In general, the require- 
ments of the Act are the same as before 
but some changes were made in the scope 
of the duties which each class of engineer 
may perform and citizenship qualifications 
for certification are now less stringent. 

The Act provides for the examination 
and certification of operating engineers, 
specifies the type of plant which each class 
of engineer is entitled to operate, and 
prescribes the minimum grade of certificate 
required for the operation of each type »f 
plant. It also requires the registration of 
plants and authorizes inspection of any 
building where a plant is being installed 
or operated. “Plant” means a_ high- 
pressure or low-pressure steam-plant, a 
steam-engine plant, compressor plant, 
refrigeration plant, hoisting plant or 
traction plant. 

Persons working under the _ personal 
direction and supervision of an operating 
engineer and workmen engaged in installing 
or testing a plant are not covered by the 
Act. The Act does not apply to a high- 
pressure steam-plant or refrigeration plant 
where the horse-power rating is 25 or less, 
a low-pressure steam-plant or compressor 
plant where the horse-power rating is 75 
or less, a boiler used in connection with 
an open type hot water heating system, 
a steam-plant or traction. plant used in 
farming, a plant subject to inspection by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, a shaft-hoist used in mining oper- 
ations, a permanently installed elevator or 
freight conveyance, or to an overhead crane 
powered by an electric motor and operating 
on a fixed runway. 

A board of examiners of no fewer than 
three persons, one of whom is to be 
designated. as chairman, is authorized to 
administer and enforce the Act. It is the 
duty of the board to examine candidates 
for engineers’ certificates and to report the 
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results of the examinations to the Minister 
of Labour. Inspectors are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. An 
inspector, as well as any member of the 
board and any person authorized in writ- 
ing by the Minister, may enter and inspect 
any premises where he has reason to 
believe that a plant is being installed or 
operated. 

Every owner of a steam-plant, steam- 
engine plant, compressor plant, refrigera- 
tion plant or any combination of them is 
required to register the plant with the 
board, giving whatever information the 
board may require. The Minister, on the 
board’s recommendation and on payment 
of the prescribed fee, will issue to the 
owner a certificate of registration, which 
must show the horse-power rating of the 
plant, the pressure at which the safety- 
valves on boilers are set to relieve the 
pressure, and the class of engineer required 
as chief operating engineer, shift engineer 
and assistant shift engineer. The certificate 
of registration must be conspicuously 
displayed in the engine room, compressor 
room or boiler room of the plant. The 
owner of a plant must notify the board 
within 15 days of any change in the 
pressure or horse-power rating of his plant. 
If the change is sufficient to change the 
classification of the plant, the certificate 
of registration must be cancelled and a new 
one issued. The Act sets out the method 
to be used in computing the horse-power 
rating of a plant. 

The classes of certificates which will be 
issued include stationary engineer (fourth, 
third, second or first class), provisional 
stationary engineer (fourth, third or 
second class), hoisting engineer, hoisting 
engineer (electrical and internal combus- 
tion), traction engineer, hoisting and 
traction engineer, compressor operator and 
refrigeration operator. The classification of 
fireman has been dropped. 

The duties which each class of engineer 
is entitled to perform are then set out. 
The holder of a fourth class stationary 
engineer’s certificate is qualified to act as 
chief operating engineer in a high-pressure 
steam-plant not exceeding 75 h.p. or a low- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 200 h.p. 
He may act as shift engineer in a high- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 200 h.p, 
a low pressure steam-plant not exceeding 
600 h.p., or in a compressor or refrigeration 
plant not exceeding 400 hp. He may act 
as assistant shift engineer in a high- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 600 hp. 
or in a low-pressure steam-plant, com- 
pressor or refrigeration plant of unlimited 
horse-power. 
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A third class stationary engineer is 
entitled to act as chief operating engineer 
in a high-pressure steam-plant not exceed- 
ing 200 h.p., a low-pressure steam-plant 
not exceeding 600 h.p. or a compressor 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 
400 h.p.; to act as shift engineer in a 
high-pressure steam-plant not exceeding 600 
h.p. or a low-pressure steam-plant, com- 
pressor or refrigeration plant of unlimited 
horse-power; and to act as assistant shift 
engineer in any plant. 

A second class stationary engineer’s 
certificate authorizes the holder to act as 
chief operating engineer in a high-pressure 
steam-plant not exceeding 600 h.p. or in 
any other plant of unlimited horse-power 
and to act as shift engineer in any plant. 

A first class stationary engineer is quali- 
fied to act as chief operating engineer in 
any plant. 

A compressor operator or a refrigeration 
operator is qualified to operate only that 
particular type of plant, and may act as 
chief operator in a plant of not more than 
400 h.p. The other certificates to be issued 
will also qualify the holders to operate a 
particular type of plant other than steam- 
plants. 

New sections in the Act grade the 
various types of plant according to horse- 
power rating and set out the minimum 
certificate to be held by the chief operating 
engineer and shift engineer in each. 

When an operating engineer is absent 
from a plant on holidays or because of 
sickness, an engineer holding a certificate 
one class lower may be in charge of the 
plant for a period not exceeding 30 days 
in any one year or such longer period as 
the board may allow. Whenever the chief 
engineer or shift engineer in charge of a 
plant of more than 200 h.p. is absent from 
the engine, compressor or boiler room, he 
must arrange for his place to be taken by 
a person holding a certificate not more than 
one class lower than that required to 
operate the plant as shift engineer. In a 
plant of 200 h.p. or less, an engineer hold- 
ing a fourth class certificate or better must 
be left in charge whenever the chief 
operating engineer or shift engineer is 
absent from the engine, compressor or 
boiler room for more than 15 minutes. If 
an operating engineer or operator is unable 
to attend to his duties or intends to be 
absent for any reason, he must make every 
reasonable effort to notify his chief oper- 
ating engineer or shift engineer beforehand. 

The Act forbids any person other than 
an operating engineer or operator holding 
a valid certificate to perform the work of 
an engineer and forbids an_ operating 


engineer or operator to perform any duties 
for which he is not qualified under the 
Act. Employers are forbidden to employ 
persons to perform operating engineers’ 
work for which they are not qualified. 

An applicant for a certificate under the 
Act no longer needs to be a British subject. 
A certificate may now be issued to any 
British subject or to any person who has 
lived in Canada for at least one year and 
has filed a declaration of his intention to 
become a Canadian citizen under the 
Canadian Citizenship Act. 


Applicants for certificates must pass 
such examinations as the board may 
require. The board may recommend that 
a provisional certificate be issued without 
examination to a person who holds a 
current certificate issued by the properly 
constituted authority in any other prov- 
ince which is in the opinion of the board 
equivalent to a fourth, third or second 
class stationary engineer’s certificate. 
Every provisional certificate issued must 
be one grade lower than the certificate 
equivalent to the certificate held by the 
applicant. Certificates will be issued by 
the Minister on the recommendation of 
the board and on payment of the pre- 
scribed fee. A certificate of qualification 
must be displayed at all times in the 
engine, compressor or boiler room of the 
plant where the holder is employed, or 
must be carried upon his person if he 
operates a hoisting plant or traction plant. 

The Minister may cancel or suspend the 
certificate of an engineer who is habitually 
intemperate or addicted to the use -of 
drugs, operates a plant while in an in- 
temperate condition, becomes mentally or 
physically incapacitated, is incompetent or 
negligent in discharging his duties, has 
obtained his certificate through misrep- 
resentation or fraud, maliciously destroys 
his employer’s property, allows another 
person to operate under his certificate, 
attempts to secure a certificate by false 
means for another person, signs the appli- 
cation form of a candidate for examina- 
tion without personally knowing that the 
written statement of engineering experience 
is true, or fails to comply with the Act or 
regulations. Other offences subject to the 
same penalty are being absent from the 
plant without being relieved by the proper 
person or without the consent of the chief 
engineer or shift engineer and leaving a 
job without having given the employer at 
least seven days’ written notice. 

A certificate of qualification remains in 
force for one year and must be renewed 


by payinent of an annual fee on or before 
the first Monday in February. <A _ provi- 
sional certificate is not renewable. 

Where the horse-power rating of a plant 
is increased so that an operating engineer 
or operator would be doing work for which 
he is not qualified, he may, if he has been 
operating the plant for three consecutive 
years immediately before the increase, con- 
tinue to operate the plant but must present 
himself for examination within six months. 

Any person aggrieved by a decision of 
the board may appeal in writing to the 
Minister within 10 days after he receives 
written notice of the decision. The Min- 
ister must hear the appeal after giving 
notice to all interested parties and may 
approve, disapprove or vary the board’s 
decision. 

For an offence against the Act a person 
is liable on summary conviction to a 
penalty of not less than $25 and not more 
than $100. 

The qualifications of board members and 
of inspectors, the qualifications of appli- 
cants for engineers’ certificates and the 
duties of a chief operating engineer and of 
a shift engineer are among the matters 
to be prescribed in regulations by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Oil Pipe Lines 

A new Act not yet proclaimed in effect, 
the Oil Pipe Lines Act, provides for the 
regulation of oil pipe lines under the 
authority of the Ontario Municipal Board. 
It applies to any pipe line for the trans- 
mission of oil that passes under, over or 
upon any highway, railway, navigable 
water or telephone, telegraph, electric 
power, gas or water line but not to pipe 
lines within or contiguous to an oil 
refinery, oil storage depot or pipe line 
terminal. 

No person may begin the construction of 
a pipe line without permission from the 
Board. Notice of an application for per- 
mission to construct a pipe line must be 
made public and no application may be 
granted or refused until the Board has 
held a public hearing on the matter. In 
considering an application the Board must 
take into account particularly the safety of 
the public, the protection of property, the 
objections of any person interested and the 
interests of the public. When granting an 
application, the Board may impose certain 
conditions which must be met and may 
limit the time within which construction is 
to be completed. 

During construction of a pipe line, every 
order of the Board and every applicable 
regulation must be observed. No pipe line 
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may be opened for the transmission of oil 
until leave to do so has been granted by 
the Board. 

In order to promote the safe operation 
of pipe lines, the Board will have power 
to order that a pipe line be inspected, 
repaired, reconstructed or altered, and may 
forbid the use of the line until it has 
approved the repairs, reconstruction or 
alteration. Any person authorized by the 
Board to do so may enter premises to 
inspect a pipe line at any time and may 
do whatever is necessary to make the 
inspection. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations designating one or more 
persons in the public service of Ontario 
to carry out the Act under the direction 
of the Board. Regulations may also be 
made designating classes of pipe lines, 
governing the specifications, construction, 
operation and repair of pipe lines, provid- 
ing for inspections, and respecting any 
matter to promote the safety of persons or 
property or to carry out the purpose of 
the Act. These regulations may be made 
applicable to any class of pipe line. The 
Board has power to exempt a pipe line 
from any or all provisions of the Act or 
regulations. 


Licensing of Film Projectionists 


Sections governing the qualification and 
licensing of film projectionists are con- 
tained in the new Theatres Act. This Act 
will, when proclaimed in effect, replace the 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act © first 
passed in 1911 and not changed substan- 
tially since that: date. The provisions 
governing projectionists are similar to those 
contained in the general regulations issued 
in 1944. (L.G., 1944, p. 1052.) 

The Act requires a person who operates 
any projector designed for the use of 
standard film (85mm), or who operates a 
projector in a theatre to hold a licence. 

Three types of licences are provided for 
—first class, second class and apprentice. 
To obtain any of these licences the appli- 
cant must pass the examination and tests 
prescribed by the Director and pay the 
necessary fee. . 

An applicant for an apprentice licence 
must be 18 years of age, must furnish 
evidence of physical ability to handle 
projection and fire-fighting equipment and 
must satisfy the Director that he does not 
suffer from a physical or mental disability 
that would prevent him from handling 
projection equipment safely. To obtain a 
second class licence a person must be the 
holder of an apprentice licence and have 
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served as an apprentice for as long a 
period as the Director requires. Provision 
is also made for a second class licence to 
be granted to a person who has operated 
projection equipment outside the province. 
To obtain a first class licence the applicant 
must hold a second class licence and pass 
the prescribed examinations and tests. 

If the applicant fails to pass the exam- 
ination and tests, he is not eligible to 
try a second time until he has worked as 
an apprentice or as the holder of a second 
class licence for such further period as the 
Director requires. If he again fails, he 
may not try the examination a third time 
except by leave of the Director. 

The licence expires on March 31 each 
year. It may be. suspended or cancelled 
if the projectionist contravenes the Act or 
regulations but not before he is given an 
opportunity to appear before the Director 
to show why such action should not be 
taken. 

A person who operates for hire or gain 
16mm projection equipment must also hold 
a licence. Proyisions respecting the issue 
of these licences will be prescribed by 
regulations. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

The 1952 Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
amended to make special provision for the 
payment of allowances to foster mothers 
who have not adequate means to care 
properly for the children in their charge. 

The Act previously stated that the term 
“mother” included a woman who in the 
opinion of the Director was a suitable 
foster mother and a person acting as 
trustee for an applicant or beneficiary 
under the Act. This definition has been 
repealed and separate clauses were added 
making provision for the payment of allow- 
ances to a foster mother on the same 
terms as a real mother. The Act now 
provides that an allowance may be paid 
to a foster mother fulfilling the residence 
requirements of the Act who has resident 
with her one or more foster children under 
18 years of age. She may be the grand- 
mother, sister, aunt or other person suit- 
able to act as foster mother. 

Where an allowance is being paid to a 
foster mother, an additional allowance may 
be granted in respect of the father of the 
children if he is permanently unemploy- 
able and is living with them. The same 
provision is applicable where an allowance 
is paid to the real mother of the children. 

The clause providing for payment of an 
allowance in special circumstances to a — 
mother who is not strictly eligible to 
receive one was also amended. It pre- “= 
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viously provided that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council could direct payment 
of such an allowance and fix the amount. 
Payment of the allowance must still be 
provided for by Order in Council, but the 
Director now has authority to fix the 
amount and to vary it as he see fit. This 
provision was also made applicable to a 
foster mother. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, which was 
in session from February 12 to April 14, 
passed a new Act providing for control 
by the Department of Labour over the 
manufacture, sale, installation and use of 
gas equipment for consumers. 

In amendments to the City Act and the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act, the Legis- 
lature provided for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes between a city and 
municipal policemen or firemen on condi- 
tion that strikes are prohibited by the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the policemen or firemen belong. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Accidsnut 
Fund) Act was amended and the Board 
was authorized to pay, in addition to 
higher funeral allowances, an additional 
sum up to $100 in cases where it is 
necessary to transport the body from the 
place of death to the place of burial. 
Provision was also made for the payment 
of compensation for a recurrence of a 
disability on the basis of present-day earn- 
ings if they are greater than the earnings 
at the time of the injury. 

Amendments to the Trade Union Act 
were designed to ensure continuity of 
collective bargaining in certain special 
situations. 

A new Rehabilitation Act enables the 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion to furnish special services to the 
disabled and, through an agreement with 
the federal Government, to expand such 
services. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act made a 
number of changes respecting benefits to 
workmen who are injured in the course 
of employment or who are disabled by 
specified industrial disease and to their 
dependants in case of death. The funeral 
benefit was increased; other changes permit 
more liberal treatment in the case of an 
invalid child of a deceased workman and 
in respect to an injured workman who 
suffers a recurrence of his disability. The 
amendments went into effect on May 1, 
1953. 


The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $175 to $250. 
Another amendment provides, for the first 
time, for a transportation allowance to be 
paid. Where the death of the workman 
occurs away from his usual place of resi- 
dence, the Board may, in its discretion, pay 
the necessary expenses of transporting the 
body from the place of death to place of 
burial up to a maximum of $100. Although 
this provision is new in Saskatchewan, the 
Acts of six other provinces provide for 
transportation allowances. 

The children’s allowances ($25 a month 
in the case of a child under 16 years living 
with one parent and $30 for each orphan 
child) were formerly payable to invalid 
children for as long as the Board con- 
sidered that the workman had he lived 
would have contributed to their support. 
By a further amendment the Board may 
now make payments to invalid children 
until recovery or death. 

The section authorizing the Board to 
discontinue benefits where the widow of a 
deceased workman was leading “an immoral 
and improper life”, or to divert benefits 
for the children in such circumstances or 
where they were being neglected, was 
replaced by a section permitting the Board 
to divert benefits if the children are 
neglected. “Neglected child” in child 
welfare legislation covers the various cir- 
cumstances in which children may be taken 
into the care of welfare authorities and 
would include any contingency under which 
it might be advisable for the Board to 
make payments on behalf of the children 
to a person other than the mother. 

The Act provides that, in death cases, 
the monthly compensation to dependants 
must not exceed the workman’s average 
monthly earnings. Where compensation 
according to the scale of benefits set out 
in the Act would exceed average monthly 
earnings it must be reduced, subject to 
certain minimum = standards, and where 
several persons are entitled to benefits the 
payments must be reduced proportionately. 
A new provision makes it clear that, where 
compensation has been reduced in accord- 
ance with this provision, if a dependant 
ceases to be a dependant the compensation 
must be recalculated having regard only 
to the remaining dependants. 

With respect to benefits payable in 
disability cases, a new section authorizes 
the Board to pay compensation for a 
recurring disability on the basis of the 
injured worker’s present-day earnings 
instead of on his earnings at the time of 
the accident which, if the injury occurred 
some years ago, would likely be consider- 
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ably lower. Under the new provision, if 
an injured workman has returned to work 
and then suffers a temporary recurrence of 
his disability, compensation will be based 
on his weekly earnings at the time of the 
injury or his average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months preceding the 
recurrence of his disability, whichever 
amount is greater. 

Another amendment authorizes the Board 
to assume the expense of replacing and 
repairing artificial limbs broken in ap 
industrial accident. The Act already 
authorizes the Board to pay, as part of 
the medical aid which it provides for 
injured workmen, the cost of repair and 
replacement of dentures, eye glasses and 
artificial eyes broken as a result of an 
accident arising out of employment. 

A further amendment makes new pro- 
vision for control of compensation pay- 
ments to workmen who leave the province. 
If a workman suffering from disability 
caused by an injury which entitles him to 
compensation leaves the province before 
compensation is awarded, the Board may 
either direct him to return to the province 
for medical examination or to secure a 
medical report as directed. Similarly, in 
the case of a worker in receipt of com- 
pensation, the Board may direct him to 
return for examination or to supply medical 
reports as required, and if he fails to do 
so, may terminate or discontinue compen- 
sation payments. This replaces a section 
dealing with compensation to workmen 
residing outside of Saskatchewan which 
permitted payments to be continued on 
a quarterly basis only if a medical referee 
certified that the disability was likely to 
be permanent, and if the workman estab- 
lished periodically the continuance of his 
disability. 

A new section provides that, in addition 
to administering Part I of the Act (the 
collective liability section), the Board is 
authorized to perform other duties as may 
be assigned to it by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. This would permit 
further responsibility for accident preven- 
tion work to be vested in the Board. 
Other amendments were of an admin- 
istrative nature. 


Labour Relations 


Trade Union Act 
Amendments made to the Trade Union 
Act were designed to ensure continuity 
in collective bargaining in certain special 
situations. 
A new section provides that when an 
employer has been ordered by the Labour 
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Relations Board to bargain collectively he 
is bound by the order and by any collec- 
tive agreement that has been concluded 
between him and the bargaining agent 
even if he ceases to be an employer within 
the meaning of the Act. The Act defines 
“employer” as a person who employs three 
or more employees or fewer than three 
employees if at least one of them is a 
member of a trade union which has as 
members employees of more than one 
employer. The new section is intended to 
cover small establishments in seasonal 
industries such as construction, where small 
employers have no employees during the 
off-season. Before the amendment was 
passed, an employer was no longer under 
the Act when he ceased to employ anyone. 
Since certification orders apply individually 
to each employer, the union was required 
to apply for a new certification order 
following each occasion when the employer 
ceased to employ anyone. This is now 
not necessary, as the collective bargaining 
relationship will remain unchanged. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
where a business is transferred from one 
employer to another the new employer 
becomes a party to any collective agree- 
ment then in force and is bound by any 
orders of the Board which concerned the 
employees and the former employer deter- 
mining a bargaining unit, certifying a 
bargaining agent, or requiring the employer 
to bargain collectively. 


and Policemen—Compulsory 
Arbitration of Disputes 

New provisions. were enacted for the 
arbitration of disputes between a munici- 
pality and its firemen and policemen. In 
accordance with a 1946 amendment to the 
City Act, relations between municipalities 
and all their employees have been subject 
to the provisions of the Trade Union Act 
under which the recommendations of con- 
ciliation boards have persuasive but not 
legally binding effect. Disputes involving 
firemen and policemen may now be 
referred to an arbitration board authorized 
to make an award that is binding, pro- 
vided that strikes are prohibited by the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the firemen or policemen belong. 

The provision dealing with police dis- 
putes is contained in a new section added 
to the City Act. It states that where 
collective bargaining has reached a point 
where either the members of the police 
force or the representatives of the city or 
board of police commissioners consider that 
agreement cannot be achieved, or where 
either party refuses or fails to commence 
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bargaining after receiving a written request 
from the other party to do so and the request 
to bargain has been made at the proper 
time, either party may require the dispute 
to be submitted to arbitration by sending 
written notice to the other party. Notice 
to bargain may be given not less than 30 
days nor more than 60 days before the 
expiry date of an agreement, or, if there 
is no agreement, before the first day of 
February in any year. If bargaining has 
not commenced, all matters relating to 
hours and conditions of work, wages or 
employment may be referred to arbitration. 

The board of arbitration is to consist 
of three persons, a representative of each 
party and an impartial chairman. Within 
30 days of the notice requiring arbitration 
of the dispute, each party must nominate 
a representative to the arbitration board 
and notify the other party of its choice; 
the two members chosen in this way must 
meet within five days and together agree 
on a chairman. If either party fails to 
choose a representative, if a person nomin- 
ated refuses to act, or if the two members 
nominated fail to agree on a chairman 
within the time limit, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on the written 
request of either party, may appoint a 
member or members to complete the estab- 
lishment of the board. Every member of 
an arbitration board must take an oath, 
to be filed with the Minister of Labour, 
to perform his task impartially and not to 
disclose any facts brought before the 
board except in discharging his duties. 

The hearings of the board must be open 
to the public but the board may exclude 
the public if it considers it necessary for 
a fair hearing to hold part of the proceed- 
ings privately. The board may require 
evidence to be given under oath and has 
power to administer oaths for that purpose. 

The board is required to give a written 
decision and to forward a copy to each 
party and to the Minister of Labour. 
Where a majority of the members fail to 
agree upon any matter referred to it, the 
chairman’s decision is deemed to be the 
decision of the board. - 

The award of an arbitration board is 
binding on both parties, provided that the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the members of the police force belong 
contains a clause prohibiting — strikes. 
Where a collective agreement has not been 
entered into, the decisions of the arbitra- 
tion board must be put into effect within 
_30 days. If there was previously a collec- 
tive agreement, the terms of the award 
must be included when the agreement is 
revised or a new one is negotiated. How- 


ever, where the estimates of expenditures 
of a city and the proposed rates of taxation 
must be submitted annually to the Local 
Government Board for revision and 
approval, the city council or the board of 
police commissioners must not conclude a 
collective agreement or give effect to an 
arbitration award before the assent of the 
Local Government Board is obtained. 

Each party assumes the cost of its 
representative on the board and _ shares 
equally in the cost of the chairman and 
any other general expenses of the board. 

Similar amendments were made to the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act to provide 
for the arbitration of disputes between 
fire fighters and a municipality. 


Inspection, Licensing of Gas-Burning Equipment 

Because of the increasing use in Saskat- 
chewan of natural gas for industrial and 
domestic purposes, a new Act was passed 
to provide for control by the Department 
of Labour over the manufacture, sale, 
installation and use of gas equipment for 
consumers. The first major gas system for 
the province is nearing completion. The 
project includes a gathering system in the 
Brock-Kindersley gas field, a pipeline from 
Brock to Saskatoon and a distribution 
system in Saskatoon, Delisle and Rosetown. 

The Gas Inspection and Licensing Act, 
which will come into effect on proclamation, 
is similar in purpose to the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act passed in Manitoba last year 
but not yet proclaimed (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1225). Under the new Saskatchewan 
Act, departmental approval is required 
before gas equipment is manufactured and 
installed and provision is made for inspec- 
tion after the work is completed. The 
Department will also license persons who 
manufacture, sell or install gas equipment. 

The Act does not apply to gas equip- 
ment or installations designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council nor to 
collection, transmission and _ distribution 
systems of public utilities. The new Act 
does, however, place an obligation on the 
owner or operator of a gas distribution 
system to connect gas to the gas installa- 
tion only in accordance with a consent or 
permit issued by the Chief Inspector; a 
penalty is provided for violation of this 
provision. 

The Act forbids a person to engage in 
the business of a supply house of gas 
equipment, to advertise himself as a con- 
tractor or to work as a gas-fitter unless he 
holds the appropriate licence issued under 
the Act. “Supply house” includes the 
manufacturer as well as the wholesale and 
retail vendor of gas equipment including 
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their agents. An employer, that is a person 
other than a licensed contractor who 
employs one or more gas fitters, is also 
prohibited from installing gas equipment 
unless he is licensed. Four types of licences 
are provided for, supply-house licence, 
contractor’s licence, gas-fitter’s licence and 
employer’s licence, all of which must be 
renewed annually on January 1. 

To obtain an employer’s, contractor’s or 
supply-house licence the person must 
furnish the Departmnet with a guarantee 
bond of $2,000 in the form and subject 
to the conditions specified by the Chief 
Inspector. A gas-fitter’s licence will be 
issued to any person in accordance with 
his qualifications. A contractor’s licence 
will be issued only if the contractor, his 
partner or one of his employees is qualified 
to perform the work authorized by the 
licence. An employer must employ only 
persons holding a_ gas-fitter’s licence to 
take charge of gas installations or install 
gas equipment on the premises. Licences 
remain the property of the Department 
and if suspended, must be returned to the 
Department. Licences may be suspended 
for cause by the Minister on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector for such 
period as he deems expedient. In a prose- 
cution for violation of the Act or regula- 
tions the onus is on the accused to show 
that he holds a valid licence. 

A contractor must deliver to the Depart- 
ment a written notice of his intention <0 
begin any work to which the Act applies 
and the approximate date of completion 
together with the applicable inspection fee. 
He must, on request, submit to the Depart- 
ment duplicate plans and specifications of 
all major installations to be performed 
by him. 

All gas equipment and installations must 
be inspected by an inspector of ihe 
Department of Labour who may either 
approve the equipment or installation, con- 
ditionally or unconditionally, or reject it. 
Inspectors have the right to enter premises 
for inspection purposes at any time during 
reasonable hours. 

The Act forbids any person to manu- 
facture, sell or use any gas equipment 
unless it has been approved and the Chief 
Inspector may require any gas equipment 
to be submitted to the Canadian Standards 
Association or other testing laboratory for 
test and approval before being offered for 
sale. The Act authorizes the Minister, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
or of one or more provinces for the purpose 
of establishing a testing laboratory. 
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If an inspector finds that unapproved 
gas equipment has been sold by a supply 
house to a contractor, retail vendor cr 
other person, the Chief Inspector may 
deliver a written notice to the supply house 
or the surety under the bond requiring the 
equipment to be replaced by approved 
equipment. If a person is displaying or 
selling any unapproved gas equipment or 
equipment which the Chief Inspector con- 
siders to be a danger to life or property, 
he may deliver a written notice to the 
person requiring him to cease displaying or 
selling the unauthorized equipment. 

If an inspector finds that a gas installu- 
tion or equipment does not comply with 
the Act he may order the contractor or the 
employer to make the necessary altera- 
tions within a specified time. If the 
necessary alterations are not made, the 
Chief Inspector may send notice of the 
defective work to the surety under the 
contractor’s or employer’s bond and may 
specify a reasonable time within which the 
defects must be remedied. If the defects 
are still not remedied within the allotted 
time, the Chief Inspector may have the 
alterations made by another contractor, the 
cost to be charged against the amount of 
the bond and paid by the surety to the 
Department. 


If, on inspection, the inspector finds that 
gas equipment or an installation, for want 
of proper repair or because of age, con- 
stitutes a fire hazard or other danger, he 
may order the owner, his agent or the 
occupant of the building to repair or alter 
the installation or equipment to remove the 
hazard. If the gas piping required to alter 
a gas installation exceeds one-third of the 
existing gas piping, the Chief Inspector 
may direct in writing that the installation 
be completely repiped. 

If equipment or installations which do 
not comply with the Act or constitute a 
fire hazard are not remedied after all other 
procedures laid down in the Act have been 
followed, the Chief Inspector may, by 
written notice, require the owner or oper- 
ator of the distribution or transmission 
system to “disconnect service to the 
premises on a specified date. Failure sy 
the owner or operator to comply with such 
notice will constitute a violation of the Act. 

The Chief Inspector may issue a temporary 
connection. permit for a temporary gas 
installation. A temporary permit may be 
issued in the case of a building under 
construction to enable the 
occupant to obtain a supply of gas during 
the construction period. Temporary per- 
mits are in effect for a stated period and 
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the supply must be disconnected imme- 
diately upon the expiration of the period 
unless a new permit is issued. 

The safety standards to be observed for 
gas equipment and installations are to be 
prescribed by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Regulations will also 
prescribe the qualifications necessary for 
licences, the authority conferred by each 
licence, reasons for suspending a licence and 
fees payable. Powers and duties of in- 
spectors, inspection fees, fees for examina- 
tion of plans and specifications and for 
permits may also be fixed by regulation. 
Requirements may also be laid down 
requiring returns to be made to the Depart- 
ment by contractors, gas-fitters, employers 
and supply houses and utilities supplying 
gas. Provision may also be made for an 
agreement between the Minister and a 
municipality for inspection of gas installa- 
tions and equipment by a municipal 
inspector. Other matters which may be 
dealt with by regulation include the pro- 
visions for temporary permits, the require- 
ments for consumer connections and 
reconnections and provision for enforce- 
ment of the obligations contained in bonds 
given by contractors, employers and supply 
houses. 

Penalties are provided for violations of 
the Act or regulations. No prosecution 
may be commenced after six years from 
the date of violation. Maximum’ and 
minimum fines are set according to the 
specific offence, the maximum being either 
$25 or $50 in the case of an individual 
other than the owner or operator of a 
public or private utility who operates a 
gas distribution or transmission system, for 
whom the maximum fine set is $500. 
Where there is a violation for which no 
other penalty is provided, the Act fixes a 
fine of from $25 to $100 for each day of 
violation. 


Miscellaneous 
Minimum Wages 
The Minimum Wage Act was amended 
to make it clear that when Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day fall on a Sunday an 
order of the Minimum Wage Board fixing 


the rate of pay for the holiday will apply 


to work done on the following Monday. 
Similarly, when the Monday following 
Remembrance Day is declared a_ holiday 
the order will apply to that date and not 
Under the Act the 
Board may make orders fixing the minimum 
rates of pay for employees who work on 
a public holiday and for those who do not 
work, and may require employers to pay 
their employees in accordance with the 


order. Such an order may exempt any 
group of employees or class of employment 
from this requirement upon _ specified 
conditions. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended 
to continue until April 1, 1954, the stipu- 
lation against a reduction in wages where 
weekly hours are reduced to conform with 
the provision in the Act for a 44-hour 
work week. The Act requires employers to 
pay an overtime rate of time and one-half 
for any time worked beyond this weekly 
limit. 

Mines 

In view of the 1952 Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Act, which governs the operation 
of gas and oil wells in the province, the 
Mines Regulation Act was amended to 
remove from its application the drilling for 
petroleum oil and natural gas. 


Teachers 


The 1952 Teacher Tenure Act (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 9835) was amended to change 
the word “dismissal” wherever it occurred 
to “termination of contract”. 


Shop Closing 

An amendment to the Village Act makes 
provision for a full day’s closing of shops 
by by-law. <A village council is now 
permitted to pass a by-law requiring all 
or any classes of shops to remain closed 
during any time between 12  o’clock 
midnight of any day and five o’clock in 
the morning of the second following day. 
The Act already authorized by-laws to be 
passed providing for shops to be closed 
between 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. on each or any 
day of the week, on one afternoon a week, 
and on holidays. These by-laws may be 
passed on the council’s own motion with- 
out a petition being made by shop owners. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled 

The Rehabilitation Act, the first of its 
kind in Canada, is designed to assist 
disabled persons to take a proper place 
in the economic life of the community by 
helping them to overcome their handicaps 
and to develop broader and more 
remunerative skills. 

The Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation is authorized to furnish 
rehabilitation services to any disabled 
person or group of persons and, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada, a provincial 
Government, a municipality or the Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs on behalf of a 
local improvement district for the purpose 
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of providing for the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. A division of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
has been developing services to disabled 
persons for several years. Under the new 
Act, this program will be expanded as 
part of the federal-provincial plan. An 
agreement is already in effect between the 
federal Minister of Labour and _ the 
Saskatchewan Minister of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation. 


Under the Act, a “disabled person” 
means a Saskatchewan resident as defined 
in the Social Aid Act who has a handicap 
which obstructs his occupational perform- 
ance, or a person entitled to rehabilitation 
services under the terms of an agreement 
made between the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment and another authority as provided 
for in the Act. 


The services which the Minister may 
provide to a disabled person, or may 
assist him to obtain by means of a grant 
or loan, include all types of vocational 
and medical assistance. In the field of 
vocational assistance, the Minister may 
provide for occupational diagnosis and 
guidance, occupational training and train- 
ing facilities, including transportation and 
maintenance of the disabled person while 
he is undergoing training. “Occupational 
training” includes manual, pre-vocational, 
vocational and supplementary training. 
Occupational tools, books, material, equip- 
ment and other personal property deemed 
necessary for rehabilitation purposes may 
also be supplied. The Minister may assist 
a disabled person to obtain a licence or 
permit required by any Act authorizing 
him to engage in a particular occupation, 
subject to the terms of the Act. 

The medical services to be provided for 
include medical or psychiatric examination, 
diagnosis and advice; medical, psychiatric, 
dental and surgical treatment; nursing and 
hospital care, foster home-care, conval- 
escent home care; drugs, medical and 
surgical supplies and prosthetic appliances. 
The Minister is given discretion to provide 
any other services he considers necessary 
to carry out the purpose of the Act. 

Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may 
declare any organization or group of 
persons to be in need of rehabilitation 
services, and may make grants to any 
corporation or other body that has for its 
object the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons. He also has power to purchase, lease 
or otherwise acquire real property if he 
considers it necessary for the purpuse of 
exercising any of the vowers conferred 
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upon him by the Act, and to sell, lease, 
exchange or otherwise deal with the prop- 
erty as he deems advisable. With the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, he may establish and operate 
rehabilitation schools and any rehabilitation 
project or enterprise. 

The expenses of the rehabilitation ser- 
vices provided under the Act are to be paid 
from moneys appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose. The cost of any 
service obtained through misrepresentation 
or fraud may be recovered from the 
recipient or from the estate of a deceased 
recipient as a debt due to the Crown. 

The Act authorizes a municipality, and 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs on 
behalf of a local improvement district, to 
enter into and carry into effect an agree- 
ment with the provincial Government for 
rehabilitation purposes. This does not 
dispense with a requirement in any Act 
or municipal law that by-laws be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the burgesses or 
receive the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the proper administra- 
tion of the Act and for regulating the 
expenditures to be made. He may 
prescribe the conditions of eligibility of 
applicants for rehabilitation services, the 
information to be submitted, the form of 
application and the time, manner and place 
of making application and may provide for 
investigation into an application and for 
the determination of questions respecting 
eligibility. Provision is also made for 
regulations classifying applicants and pre- 
scribing the type and extent of services 
to be granted to any class of applicants. 


Health Services 

An amendment to the Health Services 
Act raised from $40 to $50 the maximum 
annual tax to be paid by any person on 
behalf of himself and his spouse and 
dependent children for the provision of 
health services. ; 

The Hospitalization Act was amended to 
include a list of dependents under 21 years 
of age who are covered by the hospital- 
ization tax paid by the head of the family 
and to remove the $30 limit previously 
set on the amount he may be required to 
pay annually for himself and his family. 
The maximum tax may now be fixed by 
regulation. 

The list of dependants is the same as 
that previously set out in regulations. It 
includes dependants under 18 years of age, 
children over the age of 18 who are 
dependent because of physical or mental 


infirmity, and dependants between the ages 
of 18 and 21 years who are attending a 
secondary school, university or other 


educational institution or are training at a 
school of nursing approved by the Minister 
of Health. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New plumbing code approved and safety regulations for diesel loco- 


motives in coal mines issued 


in Alberta. Higher hospitalization tax 


levied in Saskatchewan. Changes in duration of training course and 
in working conditions for practical nurses made in Manitoba, Ontario 


In Alberta, new regulations have been 
made to ensure the safe operation of diesel 
locomotives in coal mines. New plumbing 
regulations under the Alberta Public Health 
Act, not yet in effect, will apply to the 
whole province. 

The minimum age for training courses 
for nursing assistants was lowered in 
Ontario and a longer course prescribed. 
Revised regulations for licensed practical 
nurses in Manitoba establish new condi- 
tions with respect to hours, wages and 
holidays. 

In Saskatchewan, the annual premium 
payable under the compulsory Hospitaliza- 
tion Act was raised from $10 to $15 for 
an adult and from a maximum of $30 to 
$40 for a family. 

The first regulations under the new 
Saskatchewan Rehabilitation Act set out 
the procedure to be followed by a disabled 
person in applying for rehabilitation §ser- 
vices and the duties of the Director, under 
the supervision of the Social Welfare 
Board, in furnishing such services. 


FEDERAL 
Pilotage By-law 


A new by-law was issued with respect 
to the pilotage of vessels entering or 
leaving the port of Port aux Basques, New- 
foundland, by an Order in Council (P.C. 
1953-1234) approved August 5 and gazetted 
August 26. The by-law covers such 
matters as the licensing of pilots, remun- 
eration, holidays with pay, powers and 
duties of pilots and boatmen, and pilotage 
dues. 

The Board of Pilotage Commissioners for 
the port, which is responsible for hiring 
the required number of pilots and for 
making and administering the by-laws, is 


required to maintain one pilot boat oper- 
ated by a boatman on instructions from 
the chief pilot. 

All pilots must be licensed by the Board. 
Licences are obtained on examination, 
which may include a complete medical 
examination, and must be endorsed annu- 
ally at the beginning of the shipping 
season by the chairman of the Board. 

When on duty, the pilot must always 
carry his licence and a copy of the pilotage 
by-laws. Pilots must be available for duty 
at all times, except when on vacation, and, 
unless all pilots are engaged in piloting 
vessels, at least one must be on duty at 
the pilot station or on board the pilot 
boat whenever the pilotage limits are open 
to navigation. The chief pilot or one of 
his assistants must report to a commis- 
sioner daily to ascertain expected arrivals 
and departures. The pilot must hail a 
vessel which enters the limits except those 
that are exempted by the by-law to deter- 
mine whether or not a pilot is required 
and must immediately notify the secretary- 
treasurer of the Board when any vessel has 
entered the limits and been offered the 
services of a pilot. 

Pilots must exercise the utmost care for 
the safe conduct of the vessel under their 
charge, whether in tow or not, and any 
damage to vessels or other property must 
be reported immediately. The pilot must 
also report any aids to navigation which 
are not operating, are out of position or 
missing from the pilotage limits. 

A vacation of two weeks with pay after 
one year of service must be granted to 
each pilot. The salary of pilots and boat- 
men is to be determined by the Board at 
its annual meeting in January. At the end 
of December of each year any surplus of 
funds above a safe operating capital after 
salaries and operating expenses haye been 
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paid must be divided, at the discretion of 
the Board, between the pilots and the 
boatmen. 


The pilotage dues, which are appended 
to the by-law, vary according to registered 
tonnage of the vessel. A surcharge of 15 
per cent of the rates is set to meet service 
charges of the Pilotage Commission. If a 
vessel requires to be moved within the 
limits of the port, the charge is $12. 
Vessels registered in Newfoundland and 
operating on schedule between any other 
province and the port and those entering 
the port. for refuge are required to pay 
only half the fixed pilotage dues. No 
vessel will be compelled to accept the ser- 
vices of a pilot but dues must be paid 
whenever the services of a pilot are used 
or offered. 


Certain vessels are exempt from pilotage 
dues, including fishing vessels (except when 
on a voyage between the port and a place 
outside the province), government ships, 
small pleasure yachts and vessels of less 
than 100 tons. 


The by-law was issued under the New- 
foundland Act “Of Outport Pilots and 
Pilotage” which remains in force pending 
proclamation in Newfoundland of Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act. All former 
by-laws for the district are repealed. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Apprentice- 
ship Act for the carpenter trade were 
replaced to include provisions for the issue 
of certificates of qualification to persons on 
the basis of their experience in the trade 
and to make a few changes in the appren- 
ticeship standards for the trade. 

New sections providing for certificates 
of qualification for carpenters enable a 
carpenter who submits proof of his effi- 
ciency and has had at least four years of 
qualifying experience before September 15, 
1953, to apply for a certificate. Unless a 
Journeyman applies for the certificate with- 
in 180 days from that date, he will be 
required to take an examination. If he 
fails in the examination, he will be given 
appropriate standing as an apprentice and 
may then complete his training as an 
apprentice. 

A certificate may be cancelled if it is 
obtained by fraud or if the holder fails to 
pass when re-examined. He may be 
required by the Board at any time to 
appear for a re-examination without fee. 
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The upper age limit for entering into 
a contract of apprenticeship was removed 
and the regulations now state that, subject 
to the Act and regulations, a person of 16 
years or over is eligible to become an 
apprentice in the carpenter trade. Pre- 
viously, only persons between 16 and 21 
were eligible but exception could be made 
by the Board for Second World War 
veterans over the age of 21. 

Another change is that the wage pay- 
able to an apprentice during the first year 
of apprenticeship is now to be not less 
than 45 per cent rather than 40 per cent 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman. 
Other wage rates are unchanged. 

The new regulations also provide for the 
payment of a $3 fee for a certificate of 
qualification. 

The regulations were approved on August 
31 by O.C. 1218-53, gazetted September 15. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 

The installation and use of diesel loco- 
motives in Alberta coal mines are now 
governed by regulations under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. 


A diesel locomotive cannot be used in 
a mine without the written permission of 
the Director of Mines. An application for 
permission must be in writing and must 
state the type of construction of the loco- 
motive, the sections of the mine where 
it will be operated, the maximum. gradient 
of all proposed diesel haulage roads, the 
quantity of air passing and the percentage 
of inflammable gas present and any other 
information required by the Director. If 
the Director grants permission, he may 
impose certain terms, conditions and 
special rules under which the diesel 
locomotive may be operated. He may at 
any time vary these or may withdraw his 
permission. 


The track on which the locomotive is 
operated must have adequate strength and 
be laid and maintained so that the loco- 
motive and its load will be supported with 
the maximum of safety at all times. 
Abrupt curves must be avoided and where 
necessary the outer rail must be raised and 
a guard rail provided. There must be suffi- 


cient clearance to prevent accidents or the 


restriction of air currents. 


The quantity of air passing and the 
percentage of inflammable gas present at 


each end of a roadway and at inter- 4 


mediate points must be tested at least 
once weekly. If the amount of i 


gas exceeds 0-75 per cent, tests must be 
made at least - daily while that Heer 


exists and for six ‘earraie dare sas 


These daily tests must be made when the 
percentage is likely to be greatest and the 
results. must ‘be reported to the mine 
manager and by him to the District 
Inspector within seven days. 


If the amount of inflammable gas present 
is found to exceed one per cent, the use 
of the locomotive must be discontinued 
and the action reported without delay to 
the Director. The use of the locomotive 
may not be resumed until the situation has 
been remedied to the satisfaction of the 
District Inspector. 


Monthly tests of exhaust gas must indi- 
cate less than two parts per thousand of 
carbon monoxide or the locomotive will 
be deemed defective. 


Only diesel locomotives of a type and 
construction approved by the Director may 
be used and they must be properly main- 
tained. The requirements include a flame- 
proof trap on the exhaust, a speed indi- 
cator, an efficient headlight with a 
visibility range of 200 feet and a portable 
fire extinguisher. 


A daily examination of the locomotive 
must be made by a capable person 
appointed in writing by the manager. The 
flameproof trap on the exhaust must be 
replaced by one in clean condition at least 
once a day. At least once a week an 
examination must be made by a qualified 
mechanic to see that the locomotive is in 
all respects in proper working order. A 
brake test is also required weekly and after 
any repairs or adjustments have been 
made. The results of all such tests must 
be entered in a book kept for that pur- 
pose. A locomotive must not be used if 
any defects are likely to result in its unsafe 
operation. 


Permissible loads, speeds and _ other 
matters in connection with the safe 
running of trains are to be determined by 
the mine manager. A diesel driver must 
be thoroughly trained in the operation of 
the train. 


Safety requirements are laid down for 
the handling and storage of oil used as 
fuel. Unless permission from the District 
Inspector is obtained, only sufficient oil 


“for one day’s work may be taken below 


ground. General precautions to be taken 
against the outbreak of fire include a 
prohibition of smoking in or within 30 feet 
of a filling station. 


Alberta Public Health Act 

New plumbing regulations, approved by 
O.C. 1173-53 on August 24, and gazetted 
September 15, will become effective “on 


the 180th day” after publication. A new 
plumbing code for the province of Ontario 
recently went into effect. 

The regulations apply to the sanitary or 
storm drainage facilities, the venting 
system, and the public or private water 
supply system of any building and to the 
connection of any storm water or sewerage 
system with any point of public disposal or 
other terminal. They do not apply to 
plumbing installations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government of Canada in 
areas such as National Parks, Indian 
Reservations and Armed Forces properties, 
or to the plumbing in a single family 
dwelling, provided -that these installations 
are in no way connected to municipally- 
controlled water or sewerage systems. They 
do, however, apply to private sewage 
disposal systems installed by a house owner 
in a city, town, village or hamlet. 

Plumbing inspectors. responsible for 
enforcing the regulations are to be 
appointed by the local municipal council in 
an urban municipality with a population of 
more than 2,000 or any urban municipality 
which has a water or sewerage system. In 
other areas of the province inspectors will 
be appointed by the provincial Board of 
Health. Before any plumbing installation 
is made, application for a permit must 
be made to a plumbing inspector. Permits 
may be issued only to plumbing con- 
tractors, except that the owner of a single 
family dwelling may be granted a permit 
to install a private sewage disposal system 
or to do any plumbing work in his house. 

All construction, repair, renovation or 
alteration of plumbing must be done in 
conformity with the regulations. Where 
the plumbing system in an existing build- 
ing is altered or repaired, necessary devia- 
tions from the regulations will be permitted 
provided that they conform to the intent 
of the regulations and receive the written 
approval of the plumbing inspector. All 
fixtures, pipe and other materials must be 
in accordance with the standards approved 
by the National Building Code issued by 
the National Research Council of Canada. 

All new and existing plumbing systems 
are subject to inspection. In urban 
municipalities with more than 2,000 
persons or in any municipality with a water 
or sewerage system, all plumbing con- 
structed, repaired, renewed or altered must 
be inspected and found to conform to the 
regulations before it is put into use. If 
in the inspector’s opinion the installation 
does not comply with the regulations, he 
may issue written instructions requiring 
the fault to be remedied within a specified 
time limit. Where a plumbing inspector 
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becomes aware of defective plumbing in 
any existing building which is or may 
become prejudicial to the public health, 
he must advise the local or provincial 
board of health. The board may require 
the plumbing to be altered to comply with 
the regulations. 


Alberta Quarries Regulation Act 

A fee of $5 has been set under the 
Alberta Quarries Regulation Act for the 
examination for a blaster’s certificate and 
also for the certificate. The Act was 
amended in 1952 to authorize the setting 
of fees by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Further, the section of the 
regulations setting out the qualifications 
required for a blaster’s certificate was 
replaced and the procedure for obtaining 
a certificate was added. 

To qualify for a blaster’s certificate, an 
applicant must now be able to give as 
well as to understand working directions 
and warnings in English. The other 
qualifications are unchanged, ie., the 
applicant must be at least 21 years old 
and must have had at least six months’ 
experience in blasting operations under the 
supervision of a blaster. 

Previously, the regulations merely stated 
that an inspector might grant a certificate 
to any person who had the above qualifi- 
cation. The certificate was valid from the 
date of issue until the following July 31 
and might be renewed at the discretion 
of the inspector. It is now provided that 
an applicant must apply to the inspector 
on a special form and enclose the $5 fee. 
The inspector will then conduct an exam- 
ination and report on it to the Director 
of Mines. Within the 12 months following 
notification that he may obtain a certifi- 
cate, the applicant may pay the $5 fee 
and apply to the Director for a blaster’s 
certificate. 

(No expiry date is set for the certificate. 
As before, the Director may suspend or 
cancel it if the holder is incompetent or 
guilty of a dangerous practice or improper 
conduct. 

The amendment to the regulations was 
approved on August 31 by O.C. 1217-53, 
gazetted September 15. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act dealing with 
fees, hours and vacations became effective 
September 1, 

Several changes were made with respect 
to fees. The new fees are minimum fees. 
The daily minima for an 8-hour, 10-hour, 
12-hour or 20-hour day are $6, $7.50, $9 
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and $10, respectively. These represent an 
increase from the former fees of $5.40, 
$6, $7.30 and $7.45. The regulations make 
it clear that a licensed practical nurse is 
responsible for her own board, room and 
maintenance. 

Where a practical nurse is employed and 
paid by the month or longer period, the 
minimum monthly salary which she must 
receive is now $135 plus laundering of 
uniforms. Previously, graduated monthly 
fees were set, depending on whether a 
nurse was in her first, second, third or a 
subsequent year of service. Further, they 
were applicable to cases where room, board 
and laundry were supplied free of charge. 
A practical nurse was authorized to charge 
an additional fee equivalent to the current 
value of room, board or laundry not 
supplied to her. 

The stipulation that a practical nurse 
must have four hours off duty and at least 
six hours for sleep each day that she is on 
20-hour duty now applies to any period of 
duty in excess of 12 hours in a day. 

Working hours for practical nurses 
employed by the month may not exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. The 
previous regulations limited daily hours to 
eight and provided that a nurse should 
not be required to work more than six 
days in a week. 


Under the previous regulations, nurses on 
a monthly salary were entitled to two 
weeks’ holiday with pay in each year. 
The relevant provision now states that they 
are entitled, on completion of a year’s 
continuous service with an employer, to 
two weeks or to the period provided for 
under the Vacations with Pay Act, which- 
ever is the greater. A year’s continuous 
service means a period of not less than 
95 per cent of the regular working hours 
within the 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the vacation. 


Issued as Manitoba Regulation 26/53, the 
regulations were filed August 28 and 
gazetted September 5. At the same time, 
Man. Reg. 27/53 set fees of $5 for regis- 
tration of the certificate of qualification as 
a licensed practical nurse and of $1 for 
either an annual or a special licence to 
practise as a licensed practical nurse. 


Ontario Nursing Act 


The training course for nursing assistants 
under the Ontario Nursing Act has been 
lengthened from nine to ten months and 


the minimum age for admission to the 


course is now 17 years rather than 18. 


The changes were gazetted September 12 
as O. Reg. 157/53. It amends the regula- 
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tions (O. Reg. 48/52 of January 31, 1952) 
governing the training, examination, cer- 
tification and registration of nursing 
assistants. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

A 1953 amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act removed the $30 limit 
on the total amount which could be 
collected annually from a family for the 
hospitalization tax and authorized the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to fix the 
maximum amount payable. In the regu- 
lations governing the levy and collection 
of the hospitalization tax for the year 1954, 
the amount is fixed at $40 in respect of 
any person, his wife and dependants. 

The annual tax for an adult is raised 
from $10 to $15 but the tax for a child 
under 18 years of age remains $5. 

The pro rata tax for a person who 
becomes eligible for benefit in the course 
of a tax year is now $1.26 a month instead 
of 84 cents. It is still 42 cents a month 
for a child under 18 years of age. The 
total pro rata tax for a family must not 
exceed $3.34 a month (previously $2.50). 

A new section in the regulations sets out 
the conditions under which tax refunds 
may be made in cases where the 1954 tax 
has been paid. An application for a refund 
on behalf of a resident leaving the proy- 
ince before January 1, 1954, to live else- 
where must be made on or before Feb- 
ruary 28. Refunds may also be made on 
behalf of persons who are members of an 
exempted class from January 1 or who 
become beneficiaries under the British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1635/53 on July 27 and gazetted Sep- 
tember 4. 


Trades Union Congress 


(Continued from page 1623) 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance. Delegates were assured that General 
Council is fully alive to the importance 


_of seeing that assurances given by the 


Government are observed to ensure that 
the interests of the war disabled are fully 
safeguarded. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted calling for :— 
Early Four-Power peace talks. 


Saskatchewan Rehabilitation Act 

Regulations have been issued for the 
administration of the Saskatchewan Reha- 
bilitation Act passed this year to provide 
physical and vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices to the disabled (see p. 0000). The 
regulations, made on May 25 and gazetted 
August 28, state that application for such 
services may be made to the Director of 
Rehabilitation in the Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation or to 
Administrators of Regional Offices. The 
application must be on a form prescribed 
by the Director and the applicant must 
furnish any evidence necessary to prove 
his eligibility. 

The duties of the Director or an Admin- 
istrator include keeping a record of all 
services provided, examining applications, 
and furnishing the services he considers 
advisable for the rehabilitation of a 
disabled person whose prognosis is favour- 
able for early employment. The disabled 
person or his parents may be required to 
pay part of the cost. 

The Social Welfare Board must give its 
approval to any arrangement made by the 
Director with a public or private agency 
for granting services and sharing the costs. 
It must approve the terms and conditions 
under which a loan is given to establish 
a disabled person in a business enter- 
prise. Such a loan cannot exceed $1,000. 
The Board may also impose conditions 
with respect to the furnishing of services 
and may require its approval to be given 
before services are provided by the Director 
or Administrators of Regional Offices. 


Equal pay for equal work in the public 
services. 

Reduction in the period of compulsory 
military service. 

Implementation of the Gowers report 
concerning health, welfare and safety in 
non-industrial employment. 

Payment of unemployment benefit to 
persons whose employment is affected by 
a trade dispute. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit declined slightly during August, statistics* show, 
but were about 21 per cent more numerous than for same month of 1952 


Tnitial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined slightly 
during August but were 21 per cent higher 
than for the same period in 1952. 

August statistics include for the first 
time claimants becoming ineapacitated 
while drawing benefit, in accordance with 
the amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which came into effect 
August 3 (L.G:, Aug. 19538, p. 1116). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during August a total of 74,052 claims was 
filed in local offices across Canada, com- 
pared with 75,869 recorded for July and 
61,088 for August 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on August 31 totalled 
111,287 (78,491 males and 32,796 females), 
compared with 110,988 (77,607 males and 
33,331 females) on July 31 and 101,980 
(71,146 males and 30,834 females) on 
August 31, 1952. On August 31, short-time 
and temporary claimants numbered 14,481 
(9,854 males and 4,627 females) and 8,552 
(7,789 males and 763 females) respectively. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of initial 
and renewal claims on behalf of 74,262 
claimants, of whom 53,163 were entitled to 
benefit and 21,099 were not entitled. The 
chief reasons for non-entitlement to benefit 
were: “benefit year not established”. 7,179 
cases; and the following disqualifications 
Gneluding 5,714 on revised claims), “not 
unemployed”, 9,754 cases (in 57 per cent 
of these cases the duration of the disqualifi- 
cation period was 6 days or _ less); 
“voluntarily leaving without just cause”, 
4,285 cases. 

During August, 49,268 persons began 
receiving benefit, compared with 49,164 in 
July and 46,642 in August 1952. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


Benefit payments during August amounted 
to $6,408,827 in respect of 2,138,224 com- 
pensated days (of which 6,452 were 
disability days compensated), compared 
with $7,148,024 and 2,383,416 days during 
July and $6,238,800 and 2,150,173 days 
during August 1952. 

During the week August 29-September 4, 
87,367 beneficiaries received $1,483,305 in 
compensation for 496,690 days (including 
3,685 days of disability), in comparison 
with 89,747 beneficiaries, $1,526,163 and 
511,447 days for the week July 25-31, and 
82,740 beneficiaries who were paid $1,373,517 
in respect of 464,194 days during the week 
August 23-29, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of August was $2.99, com- 
pared with $2.98 for the last week of July 
and $2.96 for the corresponding week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,138,093 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At August 381, employers registered 
numbered 250,294, an increase of 813 
during the month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 908, February 19, 1953 


Held: That inasmuch as the claimant had 
voluntarily left her job three weeks before 
her marriage without informing her 
employer of her desire to return to work 
after her marriage, it could not be said 
that her separation from employment was 
im consequence of the application of her 
employer's rule against retaining married 
women, within the meaning of Benefit 
Regulation 5A(1)(b)(i). 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
who had worked for a textile company since 
1947, filed a short-time claim for benefit 
on October 11, 1951. 

On October 1, 1952, the local office 
reported that she was married on Sep- 
tember 20, 1952, and that she had definitely 
left her employment on August 29, 1952. 
The employer stated that she had not been 
discharged in consequence of a rule against 
the employment of married women but had 
voluntarily left. In regard to those state- 
ments, the claimant commented that she 
gave her notice of separation to the 
employer on August 29, 1952, because she 
was getting married on September 20, 1952, 
and she knew that the employer had a rule 
against retaining married women in his 
employ as he had refused to accede to a 
request of one of her fellow-workers that 
she be retained in her employment after 
marriage. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of two 
years immediately following the date of 
her marriage because in his opinion she had 
not met any one of the conditions stipu- 
lated in Benefit Regulation 5A. 

In her appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that after her marriage she 
went to see the personnel manager of the 
company with a view to being rehired 
and although he took her application he 
informed her that he had no work for her. 

The claimant and a union representative 
appeared before a court of referees at the 
hearing of her case. The court, after taking 
into consideration that the employer had 
refused a request of one of her fellow- 


_ workers to be kept on in her employment 
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after her marriage and that there were no 
married women working in the claimant’s 
department, unanimously allowed her 
appeal on the ground that the policy 
followed by the employer in respect to 
the employment of married women was 
tantamount to a rule within the meaning 
of Benefit Regulation 5A. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court’s deci- 
sion was contrary to the jurisprudence 
established in previous decisions of the 
Umpire dealing with similar cases. 


Conclusions—The insurance officer rightly 
contends that the decision of the court of 
referees is not in accordance with the juris- 
prudence laid down by the Umpire in 
similar cases. 

In a recent decision, CU-B 884, I drew 
attention of this same court to the follow- 
ing extract from decision CU-B 859:— 

If the evidence indicates that a claimant 
has not asked to be retained in the service 
of the employer but has voluntarily left her 
employment because she assumed that she 
would be dismissed on account of her 
marriage, the requirement of Benefit Regu- 
lation 5A(1)(b) (i) is not met. 

I would add that the decisions of the 
Umpire are final and not subject to appeal 
to any court and that courts of referees 
as well as the insurance officers must con- 
form to them. 

In the present case, the evidence indi- 
cates that the claimant had voluntarily 
left her employment without informing her 
employer of her desire to return to work 
after her marriage. The employer had 
every reason to believe that she had 
definitely left her employment and when 
she returned to “retake her job” the 
employer had replaced her or else had not 
found it necessary to replace her. 

The fact, as reported by the claimant, 
that the employer “took her application” 
shows that he had no rule to the effect 
that married women had to be released as 
a consequence of their marriage. 

For those reasons, the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualification from the receipt 
of benefit originally imposed by the insur- 
ance officer is reinstated as from the date 
that this decision is communicated to the 
claimant. 
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Decision CU-B 922, March 20, 1953 


Held: That the unemployment of the 
claimant as from the beginning of the 
strike in anticipation of which he had been 
laid off was by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute. 


Material Faets of Case—The claimant 
filed a renewal claim for benefit on June 13, 
1952, and stated that he had worked as a 
sawyer for a shingle company in Van- 
couver, B.C., from March 5, 1952, to 
June 12, 1952, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

The Vancouver Office of the Commission 
reported that a labour dispute had been 
in progress for some time between the 
lumbering, logging and sawmill operators 
and the union; that the dispute 
was submitted to a board of conciliation 
but the union refused to accept the 
majority award; that from time to time 
the union had proclaimed “June 15—no 
contract—no work” with the result that a 
stoppage of work occurred throughout the 
industry shortly after midnight, June 15, 
1952; that the employer had informed the 
local office that his plant closed down on 
the afternoon of June 12 as his supply of 
logs was exhausted; that logs were on 
the way but they did not arrive in time 
to continue operations the following day 
and that had it not been for the strike 
which had been called on June 14, oper- 
ations would have been resumed: on that 
date. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit as 
from June 16, 1952, under Section 39(1) 
of the Act and for so long as the stoppage 
of work continued. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard repre- 
sentatives of his union and the regional 
appeals officer, unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions—The appeal of the inter- 
ested union is based on two grounds, 
namely :— 


(a) That the claimant and those asso- 
ciated with him in the appeal lost their 
employment “due to shortage of logs and 
market conditions”. 

(b) That employees of certain other 
companies connected with the lumbering 
industry were paid, under similar circum- 
stances, unemployment insurance benefit. 

Regarding (a), this question is entirely 
one of fact and, after having thoroughly 
studied the evidence on file, I do not see 
any valid reason to differ with the unani- 
mous finding of the court of referees that 
the claimant was laid off in anticipation 
of the impending strike. Under the cir- 
cumstances and in accordance with the 
principle laid down by my predecessor in 
CU-B 417, which principle I have restated 
in many subsequent decisions dealing with 
cases coming under Section 39 of the Act, 
the court rightly ruled that the claimant’s 
unemployment as from June 16, 1952, was 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Regarding (b), the case concerning those 
employees is not before me for decision. 
However it would appear from the testi- 
mony given by the Regional Appeals Officer 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion before the court of referees that if 
the said employees received benefit it was 
either because they “were operating under 
a separate agreement” and “were not 
allowed access to the plant” or because 
their employer had adduced satisfactory 
evidence that the cessation of his opera- 
tions: was “in no way connected with the 
present wage negotiations between (the) 
union and operators”. 

In concluding, I might add that it is 
significant to note that when Mr. ........ ; 
one of the union officials who appeared 
before the court, was asked at the hearing 
whether the union would have let the man 
go back to work had the employers wanted 
to continue or resume their operations, he 
replied: “None of our members are going 
to be scabs. They are not that kind of 
people.” 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Recent Amendments Concern Holiday and Severance Pay 


Holiday pay will no longer deprive of 
benefit a claimant for unemployment in- 
surance, and severance pay will be disre- 
garded in determining whether or not a 
person is unemployed, as a result of recent 
amendments to unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations. The new provisions 
went into effect October 1. 
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Under the new provisions, benefit is not 
paid to an employee for the first week 
of a plant or factory shutdown for a 
general holiday, regardless of whether he 
is paid for the holiday or not. However, 
if the shutdown lasts for more than a week; 


benefit is paid for the days, other than i 


(Continued on page 1610) 
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abour Conditions — 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 140 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 159 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
i (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national! origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts Awarded for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during September 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (July Report)........... 128 . $687,502 .00 
JL MGAiee66.4d Uae oon ade eae 9 90,127.25 
RE CMVCC KS sree eee) olen ccs ch ees e 3 47,918.00 


{The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour’ wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $167.95 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the two employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Shepody River N B: Modern Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of dyke. Between 
Portage la Praire & St Frangois Xavier 
Man: Donald K Forbes, river dyking work 
on Assiniboine River; Pearen Construction 
Co, cut-offs on Assiniboine River. Near 
Lancer Sask: Continental Construction Co, 
construction of drainage «& irrigation pro- 
ject. Maple Creek Sask: A N Duff, 
improvement work & additions to the rein- 
forced concrete spillway structure for 
junction reservoir. Near Shaunavon Sask: 


Central Mortgage and 

Greenwood N SS: Central Landscaping 
Agency of Canada, landscaping. Saint 
John N B: Bruce E Lawson, *closing of 
rear stairways; Atlantic Paving Co, *hard- 
surfacing roadways, Rockwood Court. 
Montreal P Q: Planned Renovators Co, 
*plaster repairs; Lewis Conway, *removal 
of tanks, Benny Farm. Val d’Or P Q: 
Robert Bernier, *repairs to foundations. 
Ajax Ont: Spartan Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of underground steam ser- 
vices; Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd, construction of storm & 
sanitary sewers, water mains & roadways. 
Dunnville Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, land- 
seaping. Hamilton Ont: H H_ Sutton, 
landscaping. North Bay Ont: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. Oak- 
ville Ont: A Cope & Sons Ltd, paving of 


Western Construction Co & Northwest 
Construction Co, reinforced concrete spill- 
way, Coronach project. Tvravers Alta: 
C Mamezasz, construction of reinforced 
concrete chute inlet structure from Main 
Canal of the Bow River project into 
reservoir; Whelihan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of canal joining the ‘Travers 
reservoir to the Little Bow reservoir, Bow 
River project. Near Vauxhall Alta: 
Nodwell Bros Ltd, construction of drainage 
canal on the Bow River project. 


Housing Corporation 


roads; R H Barnsley, landscaping. Port 
Arthur Ont: William Lamke, *landscaping. 
Portage la Prairie Man: J H From, land- 
scaping. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of school; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. 
Swift Current Sask: N Clark, *landscaping. 
Edmonton Alta; Garden Tilling Service, 
landscaping; T J Pounder & Co Ltd, 
hardsurfacing of roadways & driveways. 
Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
school. Chilliwack B C: Columbia Bitu- 
lithic Ltd, grading & paving of roads & 
parking areas. Comox B C: A & B Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of school; 


Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of | 


houses. New Westminster B C: Berge & 
Kavanagh, interior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John's Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to existing wharf, Seaward 
Defence Base. Greenwood N S: Canadian 
Vickers Ltd, supply & installation of two 
steam generating units, central heating 
plant; Foundation Maritime Ltd, construc- 
tion of central heating plant, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: A F Byers 
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Construction Co Ltd, clearing & grubbing; 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, clearing & 
grubbing; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 


clearing & grubbing; L G Rawding Con- 


struction Ltd, clearing & grubbing; 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, clearing & 
grubbing; Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, construction of foundations, drainage 


& base course for main access roads. 
Renous N B: R V Demmings & Co Ltd, 
installation of pumping equipment, RCN. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of hangar leanto. 
Montreal P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
grading, paving, fencing & sodding. Tour 
a Pica P Q: Voisine Transport Co Ltd, 
residual construction & related work for 
completion of radio station. Ville La Salle 
P Q: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada 
Ltd, installation & equipment for automatic 
sprinkler system, Naval Supply Depot. 
Camp Borden Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, 
construction of roads, parking areas, curbs, 
gutters, drainage & access roads. Long 
Branch Ont: Western Counties Estates, 
construction of RCASC garage & POL 
service station. Rockcliffe Ont: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system «& 
dismantling of existing overhead lines; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modifications 
to electrical distribution system. Trenton 
Ont: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
extension & alterations to central heating 


plant. Uplands Ont: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
hangar; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system. MacDonald Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of clarigester, sprin- 
kling filter, sewage pumphouse & addition 
to sewage disposal plant. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Piggott Construction 
(Alberta), Ltd, construction of pipeline & 
pumping station. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan 
Iron & Engineering Ltd, supply «& instal- 
lation of steam generating unit, central 
heating plant, RCAF Station; Claydon Co 
Ltd, construction of RCEME workshop. 
Cold Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Namao 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construe- 
tion of chapels. Vegreville Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of armoury. Esquimalt B C: 
Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of laboratory group, Rocky 
Point. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to French cable wharf. Green- 
wood N 8: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of addition to fire hall, RCAF 
Station. Coverdale N B: P Sullivan & Sons, 
drilling of wells, Naval Radio Station. 
Montreal P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
resurfacing roadway, improving drainage & 
moving curbs, HQ Command, Atwater 
Avenue. St. Johns P Q: Kelly Lumber & 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewer, 
RCAF Station. Angus Ont: Terminal Con- 


struction Co Ltd, installation of central 
heating plant, conversion of hot air systems 
to low pressure steam systems in bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of hangar 
windows with steel sash, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of steelox bldg, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: Norman A Lock & 
Son, interior painting of bldgs, No 6 
Repair Depot. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Westeel Products 
Ltd, installation of steel doors on water- 
side of shed No 21. Montreal Harbour 
P Q: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, recon- 


struction of wharf at sections 40, 41, 42. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: City Construe- 
tion Co Ltd, paving & drainage of north 
end of Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Renews Nfld: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Montague P E I: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Rustico Harbour P E I: Noye & 
Raynor, construction of boat shelter. 
Bailey’s Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Glace Bay N S: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax 
N 8: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions, Customs Annex & Shed 
21. LaHave N S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. LaHave 
River Channel N 8S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Little Tancook N S: David A 
Mason, breakwater extension. New Haven 


N S: J H Stephen, breakwater reconstruc- 
tion. Petit de Grat N S: Silver & Roberts, 
construction of concrete deck on wharf. 
Pictou Island N S: Tidewater Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Port Hilford N S: F W Digdon & Sons 
Ltd, breakwater-wharf reconstruction. 
Asbestos P Q: R FE Stewart Construction 
Corporation, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Cap des Rosiers (Anse a 
Louise) P Q: Emile Cloutier, construction 
of breakwater. Dune du Sud P Q: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, construction of 
breakwater. Grande Riviére P Q: James S 
Watt, harbour improvements (training 
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works reconstruction). Jersey Cove P Q: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, construction 
of breakwater. Lacolle (Blackpool) P Q: 
Omer Brault, paving & drainage. Mata- 
pedia P Q: J Antonio Dufour, construction 
of concrete wall. Montreal P Q: Industrial 
Serew & Machine Works Ltd, addition & 
alterations to spiral chutes, Postal Terminal. 
Paspebiac P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
repairs. Port Daniel West (Marcil Lane) 
P Q: George K Steele, wharf construction. 
Rimouski P Q: Zenon Ouellet, wharf 
improvements (shed). Riviere Caplan P Q: 
Dimock & McLellan, *dredging; Alphonse 
Lapointe & Alphonse Bellavance, jetty 
extension. St Joseph de Sorel P Q: Lucien 
Lachapelle, *dredging. Valleyfield (Baie St 
Francois) P Q: Theode Robidoux, *dredg- 


ing. Barrie Ont: Emery Engineering & 
Contracting Co Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Blind River Ont: R A _ Blyth, 
wharf reconstruction. Bowmanville Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
rubble stone repairs. Christian Island 
Ont: A HE Hawkin & Co Ltd, wharf 


reconstruction. Collin’s Bay Ont: Edward 
P Walsh, wharf construction. Dyer’s Bay 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Hamilton Ont: Piggott Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Lake Simcoe Ont: McNamara Construction 


Co Ltd, *dredging. Lion’s Head Ont: 
Detroit River Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Detroit 


River Construction Ltd, rubble stone shore 
protection. Ottawa Ont: W H Yates Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of plant 
engineering services & transport bldg for 
National Research Council; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, alterations & improve- 
ments to entrances, roof, cornice, etc, 
Hunter Bldg. Pigeon River Ont: Robert 
Murray, addition to & relocation of existing 
Custom Bldg. Port Elgin Ont: R A Blyth, 


harbour improvements. Tillsonburg Ont: 
Olmstead & Parker Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Churchill Man: 
Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of detachment bldg, RCMP. Winkler 
Man: Ducharme Hamilton Co Ltd, addi- 
tion & alterations to federal public bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, excava- 
tion & caisson work, Post Office bldg. 
Regina Sask: Smith Brothers & Wilson 
Ltd, construction of Post Office bldg. 
Waskesiu Sask: R <A Blyth, breakwater 
repairs. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of laundry & 
workshops bldg, Charles Camsell Hospital; 
Christensen & Macdonald Ltd, demolition, 
excavation, concrete & steel’ work, public 
bldg. Innisfree Alta: James C Haddow, 
alterations to public bldg. Stettler Alta: 
James C Haddow, construction of public 
bldg. Taber Alta: Southern Alberta Con- 
struction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Browning Harbour B C: Pacific Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of trestle 
approach. Cowichan Bay B C: Pacific Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Elkin’s Point, Grantham’s Landing & 
Wilson Creek B C: R Bumstead, float 
renewal & wharf repairs. Fanny Bay BC: 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of 
breakwater & floats. Huntingdon B C: 
E H Shockley & Son Ltd, erection of 
Customs & Immigration bldg «& site 
development. Red Pass B C: C J Oliver 
Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment 
bldg. Schooner Passage (Rivers Inlet) 
B C: E O Johnson, float & boardwalk 
repairs. Squamish B C: Greenlees Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of boat 
harbour-wharf. Steveston B C: Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& improvements (No. 1 road). White 
Rock B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater & floats. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Yoho National Park B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of bridge 
over Kicking Horse River & concrete box culverts, Trans-Canada Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of runway. Beaver 
Island N §: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of dwelling & tower. North 
Sydney N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of passenger landing wharf 
& dredging inner east berth. Nitchequon 
P Q: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & 
erection of rawinsonde tower, etc. Port 
Harrison P Q: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrica- 
tion & erection of rawinsonde tower. 
Seven Islands P Q: A A Geraghty, con- 
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struction of dwellings. Camlachie Ont: 
F D Howie Construction Ltd, construction 
of bldgs for Sarnia coast radio station. 


Great Ducks Island Ont: N A McDougall,’ 


construction of dwelling. Kenora Ont: S 
Flostrand, construction of garage. Malton 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construe- 
tion of airport lighting facilities. Mount 


Hope Ont: Armstrong Bros Construction, 


construction of airport lighting. Gimli Man: 
North West Electric Co Ltd, construction 


(Continued on page 1676) 
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Office Employees’ Working Conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 1949-53 


Changes in office employees’ working conditions over past four years 
considerably less pronounced than those of plant workers. Most pro- 
nounced trends: 5-day week, overtime compensation, 3rd vacation week 


During the past four years, office 
workers have shared in the general trend 
in Canadian manufacturing towards shorter 
working hours, longer vacations, more paid 
statutory holidays, and other improve- 
ments in working conditions. The changes 
in conditions of office workers, however, 
have been considerably less pronounced 
than have those of plant employees. 

These facts emerge from a comparison 
of the accompanying table, which shows 
working conditions of office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing, with a similar 
table in last month’s Lasour Gazerrr 
(p. 1530) dealing with conditions of plant 
employees. The two tables summarize, on 
a national basis, the results of the last four 
working conditions surveys conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 

The more gradual change in the condi- 
tions of “white collar” workers may be 
attributed in part to the fact that on 
certain items which apply similarly to both 
groups, the conditions applying to office 
staffs have sometimes set the pattern for 
the objectives of plant workers. The 
latter are now, in effect, “catching up”. 


annual survey of 


The Department’s 
formerly conducted 


working conditions, 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of .which have 15 
or more employees. The response from 
individual firms has been excellent with 
the following numbers of office employees 
included in the establishments reporting 
during recent years:— 


Employees 
October 1949....... 133,000 
October 1950....... 138,000 
October 1951....... 160,000 
APH! LOGS .t rests. 183,000 


Coverage of Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The most pronounced trends among the 
items studied for office workers were 
towards a five-day week, introduction of 
overtime compensation, and eligibility for 
a third week’s vacation, generally after 15 
years’ service. 

The trend towards a five-day week has 
kept pace with the similar trend for 
factory workers. By April 1953, some 
84 per cent of the office employees in the 
Canadian manufacturing firms covered by 
the survey were on a five-day week, 
compared with 68 per cent in 1949. For 
plant workers the increase has been from 
61 per cent in 1949 to 79 per cent in 1953. 

In comparison with plant workers, office 
employees have had comparatively little 
change in the length of their work week 
during the period under review. For plant 
workers there has been a strong movement 
towards a 40-hour week. Most office staff, 
however, were already working fewer than 
40 hours (63 per cent in 1949 and 69 per 
cent in 1953). The most common work 
schedule reported for office staff continues 
to be 374 hours, with about 30 per cent 
of the workers at this level in 1949 as 
well as today. 


There has been a slight 


The establishments included in_ this 
survey employ approximately two-thirds 
of the total workers in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years an analysis of the 
survey results on a provincial basis has 
been published in the Lasour GAZErTs. 
In the present article, reporting on the 
results of the 1953 survey, only the 
Canada totals are shown but tables 
giving provincial breakdowns may be 
obtained on request to the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 
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increase in the proportion of employees 
working fewer than 374 hours. 

The practice of paying premium rates 
for overtime, almost universal among 
factory workers, has now begun to be more 
common than formerly for office staff. 
Forty-two per cent of the employees 
surveyed were in offices which reported 
giving cash remuneration at straight-time 
rates or higher (usually time and a half) 
in 1953 compared with only 23 per cent 
in 1950. The relative proportions of those 
eligible for straight-time and those eligible 
for higher payments remained about the 
same, according to results of each of the 
last three surveys. In 1953 an additional 
12 per cent received compensating leave 
for overtime worked; this topic was not 
studied in earlier surveys. A more common 
practice is granting a meal allowance, 
either by itself or in addition to other 
types of overtime compensation. This 
practice, however, has become somewhat 


’ ments 


less prevalent in the last three years, prob- 
ably as a result of the trend towards more 
formal overtime arrangements. A _ few 
workers receive other forms of compensa- 
tion, such as travel allowances. 

Eight or more paid statutory holidays 
were allowed the office staffs of establish- 
ments employing four-fifths of the clerical 
workers in the manufacturing establish- 
reporting. The most significant 
change over the three and one-half years 
between October 1949 and April 1953 was 
in the larger proportion of employees to 
whom nine or more paid holidays were 
permitted; in 1949 the proportion was 17 
per cent and by 1953 it was 23. Only nine 
per cent of plant workers receive more than 
eight paid holidays. 

Almost 90 per cent of office workers 
receive a two-week vacation after a year’s 
service. There has been little change in 
this item since 1949; however, there has 
been an appreciable rise (from two-fifths 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 
April 1, | October | October | October 
1953 1, 1951 1, 1950 1, 1949 
oO, 
Standard Weekly Hours— ih ib és ie 
Umder'3 7552 sean ete Ee rte Me ee Me 19-4 20-9 20-3 16-8 
OTe CaaS RE LE. CET eee ee ee 30-1 28-5 26-5 29-0 
Overs + andsinder40. sateen a cian... ee 19-1 17-3 15-0 17-0 
Os So aie Sein. 3, Prt oe eee een 21-2 20-5 21-7 19-1 
Over” 40 Gees thc oo enn i gee tet We sey 10-2 12-8 16:5 18-1 
Employees on a 5-day week......006...0..c0ece+seeeeat 84-1 75-9 69-7 67-5 
Compensation for Overtime Work— 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Compensating titheroff sic. (ah sey Suen Ee eee 11e Sih ie, Sires lO 2 ae Al ee ee 
Remuneration at: straight-time rates.................. 21-4 14-6 1230) canoes 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates..... 21-1 14-7 11220 i et eee 
Meal‘allowance(l)35. ca oe ee ee ee AS dT ee eects 41-90.) 4) eee 
Other provisions... ee ee eee 2d eleven. ov eleegeiedee ae 
Pigs aati Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjust- 
ents— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living 
bonus or cost-of-living wage adjustment............... 34-9(2) 31-6 1827 || Pee eee 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory 
holidays. ocateretas 2nd Sa eRe GP aE Re es ks eee eee 99-5 99-1 98-4 96-0 
Employees in establishments where the following num- 
ber of statutory holidays are paid for: 
Soh Sa eee ee oo erie. 55. 6-9 9-9 10-6 11-9 
(COPE ee ee 12-2 13-2 15-2 14:5 
Baisis's bso ofc e aah nero ee aie 5. ee 57-4 57-2 53+7 52-7 
Do seinrera ania es biepeten ely pace aot ae Tae ead 16-1 11-3 12-0 10-9 
More than, 9.2.07 coins Mee een etic eee enn 6-9 7-5 6-9 6-0 


(1) Meal allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to other types of overtime com- 
pensation; in other cases as the sole type of overtime compensation. 


(2?) October 1, 1952. 
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to three-fifths) in the proportion eligible 


corresponded closely with the proportion 


for three-week vacations and a marked of plant workers with “escalator” wage 
reduction in service requirements, with 15 arrangements. 
years now the most common provision. Provision for sick leave was granted 


Plant workers have made more rapid gains 
in their vacation conditions but are still 
behind office staff in some respects, most 
importantly in that they generally need 
three or five years’ service before becoming 
eligible for vacations of more than one 
week. 

In October 1952, about 35 per cent of 
the office employees were in establishments 
where a cost-of-living bonus or wage 
adjustment provision was in effect. This 


almost universally to office workers in 
manufacturing (94 per cent). However, 
the survey did not ascertain the extent to 
which sick leave was granted informally 
or on the basis of a definite plan. In the 
case of plant workers, most of whom are 
paid on an hourly basis, provision for sick 
leave is rare, although there is an increas- 
ing trend towards insurance plans granting 
cash compensation for time lost as a result 
of sickness. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 
April 1, | October | October | October 
| 1953 1, 1951 1, 1950 1, 1949 
aneseA % % % 
Vacations with Pay— 
Employees in establishments providing at least one week 
TALE) 817 Zn SR ease cae INIA RING Ea 99-7 99-7 99-2 99-5 
One Week With Pay: 
PAT OTe AV eaT Or lOSSumnni sate dis5 ae Sielias sone. herd 56-1 42-8 59-2 53-7 
DOLVICO MOL BDECIULOT melanins cigd emetic cote tees ot te a 6-8 3-5 1-7 8-8 
eae in establishments providing two weeks with 
LA: ERT ER) ATOR SES Cre Oke Oat AES eo een na eae 97-7 96-9 94-9 96-9 
ata Usage 5 acc ie SEAS > 6 REISS EI MAGIe BG ee ees era 88-5 88-2 86-0 85-2 
EY ORE ceteris tier ra tte ie fs) coas ors ecdisilel aie crvnais cle ferstaes 4-6 4-2 4-9 5-1 
SEYCAIS ter eee Rien Sn NG alFie aia eiaeateacetele 7 8 6 -3 
SRG CAL HOR Ate tert Sia cose ris| 28S areas elo Sanne eB eS 1-9 1-7 2-1 2-7 
UT eo oie fo 0 nea goblet at oat Oo OE ees 2-0 2-0 1:3 3-6 
Employees in establishments providing three ot with 
ee eS A HERR Mc POLS ee ee | 60-6 54-6 48-3 42-0 
PAT orca nv estrigi Ot. LOS Sety a yer tessa. cra shel intel ietenys, teed © 4-0 4-1 3-2 2-9 
SEV ORICA ee tet eter tlare, cient ls cael selrgrereee, «eat eect 32-1 23-1 16-7 7-4 
AS CAT RUmeTMeNtre eeot aie «contort sie eyateon aistsial hace: Az 14:5 14-7 11-8 10-8 
OCR Or ne erry. east hala as Gee net 10-0 12-7 16-6 20-9 
Employees in establishments providing four weeks with a 
EV RIS a aires cits tae cee, Cue iase; +. t4s0e. sts (oh 3 o-aidie alas 4-4 2-5 2-1 “ul 
INaiyd, VAI hoe ene ep Od erate SE UO oe ee are 3-2 2-1 1-9 “ 
2 a ee ae EP ee: eee WA see 4 2 
Employees in establishments providing other vacation 
DEG OCL Seer meee ee een teks 5. Sistas Weidhero.a site aieg baal 1 1 “1 8 
Sick Leave— ; iy 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for 7 ee 
OMT. HES RD ache Gls OTE eee Beene eee ER So eeeeecsae Ee haat a oe eee 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— _ 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness) :. 
PURO OMMPINAU TRO DIAM ete cc ee artery ttc i ein) vicina n fie 'are geveereve, wih calegas Rae es GE ie ll eae eraae 
Group Life Insurance— : : 
Employees in establishments reporting group life 2 
HASH DUTES\ Soc Aes EIR ORG DEC DE DORIOD ork Ugo eet irra ian Sopabod| Gens Ratio: Boma Melitta © « 
Pension Plan— ‘ , 
Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan... 64°3 CER ¢ SE Bek earn a ne ae 
* Less than 0-1 per cent. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, October 1, 1953 


Rising for the fifth successive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index advanced from 116-2 to 116-7 
between September 1 and October 1, an 
increase of 0-4 per cent. All group indexes 
except clothing were higher. 

The October 1 index was only 1-5 points 
below the all-time peak of 118-2, recorded 
January 2, 1952. 


The food index moved up 1:5 points to 
115-5 as increases in lettuce, fresh toma- 
toes, bacon, pork chops, butter, lard, eggs, 
shortening, oranges, grapefruit and canned 
fruits outweighed declines in beef, lamb, 
veal, chicken, potatoes, canned tomatoes, 
cabbage, onions and turnips. 

An increase in the shelter index from 
124-2 to 124-5 reflected a firmer tone for 
rents. 


Scattered advances for coal, electricity 
rates, floor coverings, ice and telephone 
rates supported a gain in the household 
operation index from 117-4 to 117-5. 


The index for other commodities and 
services changed from 115-9 to 116-0 as 
increases in most health care costs out- 


weighed small decreases in a few personal 
care items. 


The clothing index receded from 110-4 
to 110-3 when slight decreases were regis- 
tered among a few items of women’s and 
children’s wear. 

The index one year earlier (October 1, 
1952) was 116-0; group indexes were: food 
115-1, shelter 121-5, clothing 109-9, house- 
hold operation 116-2 and other commodi- 
ties and services 116-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, September 1, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional cities fell between August 1 
and September 1; for the remaining two 
they advanced. Changes in food prices 
were mainly responsible. 

This is the last publication of regional 
indexes on the base August 1939=100. 
Beginning next month they will be replaced 
by new consumer price indexes on the 
base 1949=100 (see L.G., Oct., p. 1533). 

The cost-of-living indexes for regional 
centres show changes in retail prices and 
services in each city. They do not indi- 
cate whether it costs more or less to live 
in one city than in another. 

Between August 1 and September 1, 
prices for fresh vegetables and lamb were 
substantially lower in all centres. Advances 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949— 100 
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Index 1949=100 
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were general for eggs, lard and coffee, while 
beef and pork price changes were mixed. 


_ Higher bread prices were reported in 
St. John’s. 
Rents were unchanged in five cities, 


higher in the remaining four. Fuel and 
light indexes were firmer in St. John’s and 
Winnipeg, reflecting advances in coal prices, 
and in Montreal as a result of higher coke 
prices. 


In the clothing group, higher prices for 
men’s outerwear and footwear and lower 
prices for nylon hosiery and rayon slips 
were the principal changes _ recorded. 
Clothing indexes moved up narrowly in 
five cities and remained unchanged in four. 


Changes in home furnishings and services 
were mixed and affected a wide range of 
items. As a result, indexes were lower in 
four cities, higher in three and unchanged 
in the remaining two. 

The miscellaneous items series advanced 
in seven cities, Saint John and Toronto 
showing no over-all change. Magazine 
subscription rates increased in all nine 
centres, while gasoline prices were higher 
in Montreal and lower in Toronto. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between August 1 and September 1 
were as follows: Saint John —0-9 to 182:9, 
Montreal —0-8 to 191-0, Halifax —0-6 to 
175-0, Saskatoon —0-6 to 184-9, Winnipeg 
—0:5 to 178-1, Edmonton —0-2 to 179-6, 
St. John’s —0°1 to 102-8,* Toronto +0-2 
to 183-9 and Vancouver +0-2 to 188-2. 


Wholesale Prices, September 1953 


Following the indecisive pattern estab- 
lished over the past 12 months, wholesale 
prices in September almost cancelled the 
increase of the previous month; the Bureau 
of Statistics’ composite index dropped from 
222-4 in August to 221-5 in September. 

Decreases were concentrated mainly in 
vegetable and animal products, although 
losses were noted in non-ferrous metals, 
wood, wood products and paper, and 
chemicals and allied products. 

A drop in vegetable products from 201-7 
to 199-5 reflected weakness in most grains, 
potatoes, sugar, coffee and cocoa beans, 
rice and onions; this weakness over- 
balanced strength in fresh fruits, canned 
fruits and livestock and poultry feeds. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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Declines in livestock prices, notably 
lambs, steers and hogs, and fresh meats 
outweighed strength in cured meats, butter, 
lard, tallow, eggs, hides and skins, and 
fishery products to lower the animal 
products index from 247-8 to 245-6. 


In the non-ferrous metals group, decreases 
in copper, lead, zinc, gold, solder and silver 
were sufficient to outweigh higher tin 
quotations and lower the composite index 
from 168-2 to 167-1. 


Lower prices for eastern spruce and 
hemlock, western fir and cedar, and wood- 
pulp were responsible for a change in the 
wood, wood products and paper group from 
288-4 to 287-6. Lower prices for soap and 
zine oxide moved the index for chemicals 
and allied products down from 176-0 to 
175-3. 


Among group increases, iron and _ its 
products advanced from 220-6 to 221-9 as 
prices for wire and wire nails moved up. 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced from 240-3 to 240-4 with increases 
in worsted yarns overbalancing losses in 
cotton fabrics, imported and domestic raw 
wool, and cotton yarns. An increase in 
non-metallic minerals from 178-9 to 179-0 
was supported by higher quotations for 
crude oil and imported United States coal. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets continued to weaken in September; 
the composite index receded to 208-9 from 
213-6. Percentagewise, animal products 
registered a slightly greater decrease than 
field products, declining from 269-9 to 263-7 
as sharp recessions occurred for livestock 
and raw wool, overbalancing increases in 
eggs, butterfat and milk for cheese manu- 
facture. Field products declined from 157-2 
to 154-0 as potatoes moved down to offset 
a slight gain in corn and wheat. 


Residential building materials were lower 
in September. The composite index 
dropped from 283-6 to 281-1. Easier prices 
were noted for certain lumber descriptions 
and for a few plumbing and _ heating 
fixtures. Among commodity advances were 
those for shellac and wire nails. 


The non-residential building materials 
index, on the base 1949=100, moved down 
from 124-5 to 123-8 between August and 
September. Price decreases were noted for 
lumber and plumbing and heating items, 
while advances were recorded for wire nails, 
shellac and concrete mix. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1953* 


A greater number of workers was 
involved in industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages in September than in any 
month in 1953. The time loss was also 
the highest of the year. However, the 
idleness in the first nine months of 1953 
has been consistently below the loss in the 
same period in 1952. 

Work stoppages in the gold mining 
industry in Northern Ontario and Quebec 
were responsible for almost 65 per cent of 
the total idleness in September 1953. 
Other disputes of importance were: milk 
salesmen and dairy workers at Toronto, 


Ont.; unlicensed personnel on deep-sea 
Canadian ships; steel mill workers at 
Winnipeg, Man.; paper mill workers at 


Beauharnois and Crabtree Mills, Que.; and 
saw and lumber mill workers in northern 
interior British Columbia. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 29 of the 37 stoppages 
in September 1953, causing nearly all the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, two arose 
over union questions; three over suspen- 
sions or lay-offs; two over questions 
affecting working conditions; and one was 
an inter-union dispute. 

Preliminary figures for September 1953 
show 87 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 16,445 workers and with a time 
loss of 126,131 man-days, compared with 
17 strikes and lockouts in August 1953, 
with 8,598 workers involved and a loss of 
92,760 days. In September 1952 there were 
39 strikes and lockouts, 15,144 workers 
involved and a loss of 201,870 days. 


For the first nine months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 181 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 41,463 workers, with a 
loss of 502,815 days. In the same period 
in 1952 there were 186 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 111,030 workers involved and a 
loss of 2,621,661 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September 1953 was 0:15 per 
cent of the estimated working time; in 
August 1953, 0-11 per cent; in September 
1952, 0:24 per cent; in the first nine 
months of 1953, 0:07 per cent; and in 
the first nine months of 1952, 0-35 per cent. 


Of the 37 stoppages in September 1953, 
one was settled in favour of the workers; 
three in favour of the employers; five 
were compromise settlements; and five 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 23 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952: 
jewellery workers at Vancouver, B.C., on 
December 8, 1952; and garage workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABour GAzeTTeE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned or from the International 
Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
resulting in stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in July 1953 was 80 and 17 were 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 97 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 
15,100 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 32,000 working days caused. 

Of the 80 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in July, five, directly 
involving 600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 35, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other wage 


questions; one, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; nine, directly involving 2,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or 
persons; 29, directly involving 3,800 


workers, over other questions respecting 


—=— 


working arrangements; and one, directly 
involving 100 workers, over questions of 
trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1953 show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 


management disputes beginning in the 
month in whieh 230,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month 
was 2,800,000 days. Corresponding figures 
for July 1953 are 475 stoppages, 260,000 
workers and a loss of 3,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerts. 


List No. 63. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety in the Use of Power 
Presses. Report of Proceedings of First 
and Second Meetings. London, H.M:S8.0., 
1950-1953. 2 Pamphlets. First meeting 
was held in 1950, second in 1953. 


2. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Work Injury Frequency Rates, 1951-1952. 
Chicago, 1958. Pp. 16. 


3. International Labour Office. 
in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1953. 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Butch blows a Fuse. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 12. This pamphlet tells how ‘to 
avoid electrical accidents. 


Safety 
1 Volume. 


Biographies 

5. Buchanan, Joseph Ray. The Story 
of a Labor Agitator. New York, Outlook 
Company, 1903. Pp. 461. The author, 
editor of the Chicago Labor Enquirer, a 
labor newspaper, was active in the Knights 
of Labor. 


6. Danish, Max D. William Green, a 
Pictorial Biography. New York, Inter- 
Allied Publications, 1952. Pp. 190. 


7. Eastwood, G. G. George Isaacs, 
Printer, Trade-Union Leader, Cabinet 
Minster. With a foreword by C. R. 
Attlee. London, Odhams Press, 1952. 
Pp. 223. 

8. Martin Kingsley. Harold Laski, 
1893-1950, a Biographical Memoir. New 


York, Viking Press, 1953. Pp. 278. 


9. United Mine Workers of America. 
John L. Lewis and the International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America; the 
Story from 1917 to 1952. Washington? 
1952. Pp. 255. 


10. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women 


Members of the 83rd Congress. Washing- 
ton, 1953. Pp. 13. 
Civil Service 

11. Appleby, Paul Henson. Some 


Aspects of Personnel and Public Admin- 
istration. Ottawa, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1953. Pp. 14. 


Political 
London, 


12. Great Britain. Treasury. 
Activities of Civil Servants. 
H.M:S.0., 1953. Pp. 16. 


Disabled-Rehabilitation 

13. American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Proceedings of the 
First and Second National Conferences on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped. 
Washington, 1952-1953. 2 Volumes. First 
conference held March 1952, Second held 
September 1952. 


14. U.S. Office of Education. Helping 
the Handicapped: an Investment in the 
Nation’s Future Manpower, by Romaine 
P. Mackie. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
iZoy, Py 
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Economic Conditions 

15. Colm, Gerhard. The American 
Economy in 1960; Economic Progress in a 
World of Tension, by Gerhard Colm, with 
the assistance of Marilyn Young. <A 
National Planning Association staff report. 
Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 166. 

16. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economie Commission 
for Asia and The Far East. Annual 
Report, 9 February 1952-14 February 1953. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 40. 

17. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Annual Report, 19 March 
1952-18 March 1953. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 37. 

18. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Economic Survey of Europe 
since the War; a Reappraisal of Problems 
and Prospects. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 385. 

19. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. World 
Economic Report, 1951/52. New York, 
1953. Pp. 141. 


Employment Management 

20. American Management Association. 
Planning for Worker Security and 
Stability; with a Case Study in Employee 
Economic Education. New York, 1958. 


Pp. 40. 
21. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get Teamwork. 


Washington, 1953. Pp. 12. 

22. California Personnel Management 
Association Research Division. Lincoln 
Incentive Management. A stenographic 
brief of an address given before the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 
Western Management Association by 
James F. Lincoln, President, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company. Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 16. 

23. New York Personnel Management 
Association. Personnel Practices for 
Clerical and Administrative Employees in 
the Metropolitan New York Area. Based 
on a 1952 survey of 161 companies cover- 
ing 136,087 employees. New York, 1952. 
1 Volume. 

24. Perry, John. Human Relations in 
Small Industry. Washington, Small Defense 
Plants Administration, 1953. Pp. 68. 


Factories 

25. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Wel- 
fare Division. Color in Factory and Office. 
Sydney? 1953? Pp. 31. 
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26. Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Industrial Lighting. A reprint of American 
standard practice for industrial lighting, 
approved August 22, 1952. Washington, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. Pp. 40. 


Industrial Relations 

27. American Management Association. 
The New Climate of Union-Management 
Relations; including a Forecast of General 
Trends under New Government and Union 
Leadership. New York, 1953. Pp. 32. 

28. Koepge, Carlton. The Road to 
Industrial Peace; a Ten Year Study. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 31. “This 
document proposes that Congress shall 
establish by statute a permanent bipartisan 
fact-finding organization ... as technical 
consultants for Congress on long-range 
economic and social problems.” 


Industry 

29. Axe (E.W.) and Company, Ine. 
Chemicals—the Fastest Growing Major 
Industry; its Unique Position and Pros- 
pects. New York, 1953. Pp. 66. 

30. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. European Steel Exports 
and Steel Demand in Non-European Coun- 
tries. Prepared by the Industry Division 
... Geneva, 1958. Pp. 242, 14. 


International Agencies 

31. International Labour Organization. 
Seventh Report of the International Labour 
Organization to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1953. Pp. 444. 

32. Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. The Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
History and Structure. Paris, 1958. Pp. 46. 


Labour Bureaus 
33. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Annual Report for 
1952. London, H.M.S.O., 1953. Pp. 164. 
34. U.S. Department of Labor. Fortieth 
Annual Report ... Fiscal Year, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 109. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

35. National Conference on Labor Leg- 
islation. 
the 19th Conference on Labor Legislation, 
December 2 and 8, 1952. Washington, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. Pp. 36. 

36. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Taft- 
Hartley Act Revisions. Hearings before 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Highty- 
third Congress, first session, on proposed 


Résumé of the Proceedings of - 


; 


revisions of the Labor-Management Rela- 


tions Act of 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. 4 Volumes. Hearings held from 


March 24 to April 30, 1953. 

37. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division. 
General Regulations wnder the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. ‘Title 41, 
Chapter IL, Code of Federal regulations, 
Part 201. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 6. 


Labour Organization 

38. Bombay (Province) Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report on the 
Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, for the State of Bombay, 1961-52. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1953. 
Fe elec: 

39. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Proceedings of Twelfth Annual Convention, 


Toronto, September 22-26, 1962. Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 93, 88. 
40. Sayles, Leonard R. The Local 


Union, its Place in the Industrial Plant, by 
Leonard R. Sayles, and George Strauss. 
1st ed., New York, Harper 1953. Pp. 269. 

41. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union. 
What is Unionism? Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
1958? Pp. 6. 


Labouring Classes 

42. Canada. Treaties, Ete., 1951. /nter- 
national Labour Organization Convention 
(No. 88) concerning the Organization of 
the Employment Service adopted by the 
General Conference of I.L.0. at its Thirty- 
first session, San Francisco, July 9, 1948: 
Instrument of Ratification of Canada regis- 
tered with the Director General of I.L.0. 
August 24, 1960. In force for Canada 
August 24, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1953. Pp. 13. 

43. Hug, W. The Worker's Right to 
unite. Utrecht, International Federation of 
Workmen’s Hvangelical Association, 1953? 
Pp, 16, 

44. International 


35th, Geneva, 1952. 


Labour Conference. 
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Labour Conditions 


(Continued from page 1664) 
of airport lighting facilities. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Schumacher-MacKenzie Ltd, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 
Beaver Lodge Sask: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of radio beacon station. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer lines. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, construction of concrete 
taxi strip. Grande Prairie Alta: Bobbie 
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Burns Plumbing, Heating & Roofing Co, 
repairs to hangar roof. Beatton River BC: 
Fred Sandy, improvements to radio range 
road; Bobbie Burns Plumbing, Heating & 
Roofing Co, construction of concrete 
foundations, maintenance garage & erection 
of prefabricated dwellings & moving dwell- 
ings. Cranbrook B C: General Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of runway. Port 
Hardy B C: Klassen & Born, construction 
of rawinsonde tower & office bldg. 


‘. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended August 22, 1953]) Week Ended July 18, 1953 
Total Males | Females || Total Males | Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population. . 10, 057 5,022 5,035 10,037 5,011 5,026 
A. Civilian labour force........... ' 5,507 4,304 1, 203 5,515 4,294 1,221 
PErsOus Ab WOrkKy ec. penis se ssi . 5,093 4,000 1,093 5,082 3,996 1,086 
BG WORE OF MOTE. cc aces sc casvdues es « Z 4,820 3, 867 953 4,807 3,870 937 
Less than 35 hours............... ers HE 273 133 140 275 126 149 
Usually work 35 hours or more..............-. 105 74 81 91 67 24 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. os * 2 *, * . 
(b}conshort: timely, conics cami eckema cece 25 15 10 23 12 11 
(c) lost job during the week................ i 2 *, * > id 
(d) found job during the week.............. id x 4 s! + Md 
(6): bad! weather. cnc dcsctc eae sents ve sieiea vie = i 3 - ss i 
(LY PUIMORS as, cx cece ce ee eI ole oe eg ernie ane teerS 16 12 x 16 12 + 
(ey) industrial disputed sc: cesicdop civic eicrtere z bd 4 iY s 7 
GES wACHEIORN yarettins ys bok cietie ls titin en cue eben 18 13 x 17 14 g 
CG) Mothers. canted seetecmabieseen meres 25 17 * 14 12 ‘f 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 168 59 109 184 59 125 
Persons with jobs not at work.................+- 322 228 94 343 224 119 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 313 225 88 332 220 112 
(a)inidvoft ton till weeks wanes ates users ae 17 15 © 12 id 42 
(pb) bad weathers o.1.59.e0 sabres wines eae “ hi ie “i bg ‘ 
Go) *HINESS ives his 3 te eons sect ee wate ten 53 42 11 45 36 * 
td) ‘industrial diapute a. v< «sation tee ties , M * be | > = 4 
(6) “VaCAtion coc catre vas Woe ev eee oneness on 231 157 74 263 168 95 
(OH otherte. case sc tase wnresa eset ecareces L. of bs - * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... s = * 11 = 3! 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 92 76 16 90 74 16 
B. Persons not in the labour force..............-000- 4,550 718 3,832 4,522 717 3,805 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work.... 170 109 61 178 118 60 
Kh aceeping Honseic. nsw Mewes ceeeeis cee 3,430 = 3,427 3,416 * 3,414 
(s)) going tO:SCDOOl. fais sca mca tn sm ovate meta m : . = m ‘s 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 895 580 315 882 575 307 ) 
COV ROURER OHS, hs arch ohne ews etnea sale eas 54 25 29 42 20 22 


(‘) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For pags mae ae reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
ess than 10,000. | 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) . 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
were 
Week Ended August 22, 1953 Week Ended July 18, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total |Full Time | Part Time | Total Full Time | Part Time . 
Work Work Work 
Total looking for work............ccsscecess 104 95 A 102 89 
WVLUHOUG TOD cnice's' « coats an eates mane re 2 M? 
nderimonth, o2c.. 8c; tee eee rr Werf oot " i 4 teeeeeeee 
a9 MONEDA. 5... aod w cig ene soa 81.|\.s ceteweeodcl eee 28 ot Ae eee 
dectcuivnthe (areas 0 bt |++ op tans tol ecu pnaaaias Re Ce 
ea caite ee ; Redheeladeens oe eso pane ee Cee vss 
Teaae giwithe 7: toss eee ME ete rd pe ee ae 
AUSandiO VOR. cick 2 icy cakes en Rae eT eS Aa ee oS ee 
Wield a ome tea o.ctab.s «aarti eeeen ance i - 
Deel ONIN Rays «elie coe sak Meat een * 3 Les ie 2 bs ie . 
15—34 hours * * * * Id 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.L Man 
oS Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
ROU OXOG Us ata ciate alsianasttttoe: Saves ovore'sle 5,507 111 424 1,580 1,964 987 441 
PA PPICUILUTAl as yoni ener erie n toa are 966 = 67 225 259 393 22 
NOMA ri CU tural le y:a7sre)scieisis'sissicieveless.« 4,541 ih 357 1,355 1,705 594 419 
MUG aecmeas hufetnicss leinottiee tase ciitioes vel 4,304 94 339 1,223 1,501 805 342 
Pe ovieul tural. ote sepia ceo ties ole\s,0.0.% 890 . 60 215 229 368 18 
INon-Agriculturall sc). cic: ccencs sees 3,414 94 279 1,008 1,272 437 324 
LUGS OTEACT a esas dearer oA SR IEEE FSi eC rr 1, 208 17 85 357 463 182 99 
LW awhavthnbrg:§ Dine ie See, ob peek He lene ae 76 - La 10 30 25 
Non-A griculturall ites csi Specie secte beeen 25197, 17 78 347 433 157 95 
PAI BESO SEP ACIOR ores eons vac ods fies ceslalsh 5,507 lll 424 1,580 1,964 987 441 
MANO VATA as dicted sahetcere a ccctabclalowa cra. 0 657 15 54 221 203 127 37 
20-24 years..... Peatstiee ta chim cers sin «8 738 17 55 242 250 124 50 
POCA CATE, Wo rere sixteen daa neiisle Sowers 2,477 49 183 715 889 433 208 
RDP OAV OAT Gs et eee i onietaloie ie cols ce’ o's 1,411 26 110 354 535 258 128 
Obiyearsiand Overs o.cwsccoreasnske sis 224 Ad 22 48 87 45 18 
Persons with Jobs 
5,415 105 413 1,539 1,945 978 435 
4,228 88 329 1,189 1,485 800 337 
1,187 17 84 350 460 178 98 
EN OTICULUUEAL pt 4 voiture aiaisirareisis avai, «¢ 964 x 67 224 259 392 22 
Non-Agricnltural.. cc. e reese ae. te 4,451 105 346 1,315 1, 686 586 413 
BISSG WOLKE ert oie stock. a 4.set cagsne ont ats sae 4,076 83 303 1,190 1,575 558 367 
Maleds Senge Nee tet ss 37 + casslntnalh «chee. 3,026 68 232 877 1,157 412 280 
Remalod a. aHonret.. giecace seta as asin 1,050 15 a 313 418 146 87 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BST ED SOXOS SOND «01-0 516 6:csci4 sreis) als ronstovd/e wy.e/0 s 92 ie il 41 19 = . 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
AGU BOXOS Sth winds yip.e Sisipit Sion aceee ela cate 4,550 129 422 1, 255 1,501 817 426 
ales...... 718 30 76 178 216 124 94 
Females 3, 832 99 346 1,077 1,285 693 332 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Bs vanes moe 
1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73, 912 30, 700 
1951—Total 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25, 165 14,423 194,391 95, 818 
1952—Total....... Ripisiate aa cia Metls « '0/e/¢,0yp: «elu 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
1952—January-August..................4. 3,436 26,875 66,516 18,033 11, 169 126,029 54, 621 
1953—January—August................006- 2,949 22,272 58,065 20, 182 9, 159 112, 627 47,319 


—$—$—$—$—$<—$  —————————————————————————— v0  —_ 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Ze 20 E 
@ So ~ & 5 
~~ 
ta] | 53/2 ee | aas 
a6 Se |S Fe ald TEs 
Month aa £3 | 88 5 jhe Bae 2 
7 5m oe 6.8/|c2 fs r= wee! 39s ey 
oS g a | ta) SO 5 
as LO Ges 8 Ge) ‘6 |288) B38] & 
ga | & | gO] Be] § | & [eRe] gO) 4 
= O |& 1S) n a | = = 
NObI— Total. ciarco crime pe seers ASOOLIRG BIT) ch cscs acta. 25800) aston lotensahe te orl ieteeeors 
1052 —Totalaiiicu... te meke os cc panne 7, 06416; 900) 68 dated Sinistere'ot cbatete a 16,971) ..asys =o 1c ape teers In ae oe 
1952—Jan.—-August...............- 4° 6406, O12) 2. Sate sete seeete oe 1D; 41) os he scree eller 
19583—Jan.—August...............: 6,743] 4,128) 1,245) 2,145} 8,152} 14,788] 588] 17,173) 5,962 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 


possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| Others 


5,402 
1,526 


1,158 
690 


Agricul- 
ture, 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- 
Fishing, facturing tion 
Trapping, 
Mining 

1948—Average.............- 32 168 21 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 19 
1946—A verage.............. 41 147 25 
1947—Average.............- 42 177 34 
1948—A verage.............. 49 203 41 
*1949—A verage............. 49 214 47 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 
1951—Average.............. 70 270 52 
1952—Average.............. 76 299 62 
1951—January.............. 63 249 42 
February........ 63 252 41 
Marchicti. sae eo 60 257 39 

PADI.) eter b reer 60 263 45 

MaV2.. scaatusme ied 66 266 52 

VUNG is maemo ce 72 273 55 

SR A Orin = Ea 71 273 55 
Augistrloscccts hanes 72 277 60 
September........... 76 282 61 
October... cee ae: 81 280 60 
November........... 83 280 60 
December....... 81 286 52 
1952—January.............. 79 279 49 
February 80 284 47 
Marcha.:) 3 omer na 74 290 48 

ADIL dias se voceeneee 63 291 53 

Maine capes 3 se coe 69 292 60 

DUNG. atlas 6 cee 71 292 61 

SU a wad ion- biceoen 71 294 70 
ANGUS. Cris tree 78 304 75 
September........... 80 312 74 
Wotgberati. tetas 2h 82 314 77 
November........... 83 318 75 
December........... 76 322 62 
1953—January.............. 71 317 58 
Ue ai in See a 69 322 56 
EAPO Arse asinte bel 4 61 325 57 

(1121 ROS Be ee 61 326 63 

EY. ; cde aren ca.» 69 328 72 

PIE. <4) «tse ene tee « 75 328 72 

RESTS. o-oarcidlelchte Ment oh. 77 325 76 


ee i 
ransport- inance, 2 
ation, Services, Raj ae 
Communi-| (including ae 
cation, Govern- acane 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
86 78 14 
95 83 13 
100 90 13 
114 103 14 
134 114 17 
154 131 19 
169 147 21 
180 156 24 
208 178 28 
230 197 31 
189 164 27 
190 162 25 
193 175 26 
199 171 27 
205 177 28 
211 179 28 
212 179 30 
214 180 29 
217 182 29 
219 188 30 
223 191 30 
222 188 29 
215 188 29 
216 193 29 
218 193 29 
222 193 30 
227 197 30 
231 200 30 
234 201 31 
234 197 31 
236 198 31 
239 202 32 
242 202 32 
245 205 32 
247* 203 32 
235 207 31 
236 213 32 
253* 213 33 
249 219 32 
253 218 33 
255 219 34 


Total Workers 


114, 786 
85,029 


68, 067 
61,614 


Where 


Total 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. *Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 


100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,534,705. 
rid 
Oo 
‘2 s 
3 a % 
~~ FI io 
Year and Month 8 Fa 3 a Sg 
S ig we ~Q ° 2 e 2 8 cee 
3 | 88] ¢ a4\5|/31]8) 58 | 38 
gaieoe!l 51 5/8/1/2|/ 8/412 188 
OM Pa cams: ee TO Sh tgs lied eel pas 
SR er VOTH Se ch ay torte a avis tuay Weisteisie. se lste an 146-5) 137-2) 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9} 174-1 
NOES AV CIAL OSA. pTLA an cicnicth tent occdotess 161-0] 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2) 162-0) 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
BUG A ELAGG Tah /rcse mete cl aie iii <.daere os 157-0] 149-0) 165-6] 154-3) 173-1} 166-7] 139-7) 180-3} 179-3 
1950—Average..............5 ne as 173-1} 142-5} 169-9] 155-0} 177-7] 168-0) 140-8} 188-5) 180-7 
1951—Average. ae 176-8} 149-4) 180-5} 168-5) 191-0) 173-2] 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
UTEP TNS Sis (a ia ek, AR Or yh 193-4} 155-0} 181-3) 175-0} 193-8) 176-7] 155-7] 217-9] 191-3 
Jan. Mp aEGOR Sar cic atte tune Facile catterie< ci gacen.e . 175-2} 149-2) 190-7} 171-7} 190-3] 173-0) 152-1} 206-0} 186-4 
Malai 1s LOD2 ee. wae ete ven udemmttes onaadatc : 183-4] 150-9) 186-3} 169-0) 187-6] 169-1) 142-4) 201-7] 179-9 
Rai Lh, SOD Dee a coe cent. Mcick cots s.<.cce cist : 160-6] 146-7) 185-3] 169-6) 187-5] 167-8) 141-7) 201-8] 183-9 
EDT eT OG sen. ros MEN ne VE teas boatte ss : 213-4) 148-9) 192-4) 166-4) 187-6] 168-8) 142-0) 201-6) 188-6 
Bs ed LODO Ly ORS 5 Nocsleite aeaiow nid oe Oa 177-4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4) 164-2) 188-3) 170-9) 147-3) 207-0) 192-7 
‘ithe Ry UTS aie tek, Geek Mieteia SNimenineteeen: Fr ceaieie 182-5 191-7| 151-5) 174-6] 170-9) 191-6] 176-6] 158-5) 214-1] 195-1 
“HS thse YSU GD Ee ees or rh Se, 5 185-5 199-4] 160-6) 178-6] 177-3] 196-5) 179-2) 162-3) 222-4] 171-2 
Aug Ly ULL dime SPA cart eit ae seas 6 RR ER ae 188-8 207-9} 160-4) 172-3) 183-5) 195-9) 182-7] 166-1] 231-5) 183-9 
BPD ty LUDA ee ners rs, Solent wale maltese cena es 190-6 209-2) 163-8) 183-5) 179-3] 198-3) 182-7] 164-2} 235-3] 201-9 
ote Ed LOD 2 Se ws, cate ee ocanbatortvas helene 192-6 205-4) 163-6} 186-0) 182-1} 200-7] 183-0} 162-4) 230-7] 206-3 
STON aq sl ERS BY. por i ieee pron EN Revert ec On ee 192-3 199-8) 160-2) 177-1] 182-8} 200-4). 182-6) 164-2] 231-3} 205-2 
Dee Be OO eels untuk’ cen na se. clement, « scan dae ve 192-2 199-0] 158-0} 180-9} 188-1) 200-7] 183-9} 164-7| 231-6] 200-8 
Jan. Loy Oba tetas vis. hae e ctr ate cles «aula d @ 187-0 184-4] 154-5} 178-9) 175-6) 198-2) 177-9} 158-5) 226-6) 190-7 
LUETER ils SR TERE eel eet eee eo OMEN Meee 182-5 176-5] 151-1) 167-3] 171-3) 195-7] 173-3) 148-4) 219-3) 181-1 
MAI MEEM NM LONG R= tia 5 fies nucote Oceans ine mes 182-0 167-6) 146-7} 164-3) 170-6) 195-4) 170-9) 147-6) 221-3) 183-1 
Apr At Os5 2) wean hi hah! Bea Be Belpa 182-0 168-0) 145-5) 161-3) 169-1] 196-0) 171-5) 147-7) 219-3) 187-5 
Maa PAOD See A... autotest selabis Sonatas 183-5 176-2} 146-6) 158-6} 171-1) 196-3} 174-7) 152-5) 222-9) 190-9 
PR Elite LOGS) t3ick :siaitne dus Seteahalak eee eti ns 187-5 194-2) 151-5|) 166-7) 175-2) 198-7| 179-2} 161-9] 230-3) 195-6 
REL OammeTEEL LQG Gs ctytatacs Siok Tove oad oryire © oehdaue neisenes 191-2 195-5] 156-3} 168-0) 177-8} 202-0) 183-6] 168-3) 240-1] 201-5 
Aug PLO Slretiladeis titel martial alatalncs a ralaiare ce ereeNG os 191-9 203-6] 156-6) 174-2) 177-7| 201-3] 185-6] 172-7) 246-0) 205-5 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at August 1, 1953 100-0 0-2) 3-5) 2-4) 28-8) 42-8} 5-2! 2-5) 5:3) 9-3 


Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
F Index Numbers Average Index Numbers Average 
Year and Month — z A Weekly A aN Weekly 
: } regate; Average 
Employ- |"Weckiy: |Wages and| Vaees and] Employ- |" Weekly [Wages and| "ages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries lane 
$ 
1989—Average............0eees 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average.............00ee 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average..............055 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average,......... Wetaare 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339+2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average.............+-+- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average,.........-..0.5- 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average.............000e 184+7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-4 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. A GLOOD 20, daweite a Sanita 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. £, tLOOSS «suerte abs ue 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. ii, LORD, rcdtnene 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. BT LOD AW cee eure os e8 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May PP lOOS saci, cana 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June i oe bY ae ee eee te 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July 1, 1952. 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. See LOOT he hacate sae 188-8 433 °3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept Uy JOO 2E, canteens 190-6 442-7 232+7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct. DP LOD SC erates sae 192-6 452-2 235 +2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Nov Wed Ob 2) So tireraawal eles 192-3 455-8 237 +4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Dec Be TODS. ech ds ate cn 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
Jan. PPL ODS Biv are sro ctestanies 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54.93 
Feb. TIPS ao irekea atouae 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58.83 
Mar. pe od (os Ee eat 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 59.25 
Apr. Pr 1952 Mhictsaoe ewan 182-0 444-4 244-6 57.33 200-1 522-2 260-8 59.44 
May | ek CS eg ee 183-5 450-0 245-4 57.52 200-8 523-9 260-8 59.44 
June Bem SOS ete tern ntalaiae aes 187-5 460-9 246-2 57.71 201-6 526-2 260-8 59.44 
July Me LOMOSE. sitet sineieieniet 191-2 468-9 245-6 67.57 203-5 528-8 259-6 59.16 
Aug. GSE LOBS ie. sy eons keer 191-9 470-2 245-3 57.51 202-6 524-3 258-6 58.93 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing’ 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939 = 100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Area and Industry E/MPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 
Aug. 1] July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1] July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1) July 1) Aug. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................ 203-6 | 195-5 | 207-9 | 450-8 | 437-4 | 429-9 | 44.02 | 44.47 41.17 
Nova Scotia. S80 ap ae ee eee 156-6 156-3 160-4 353-4 350-7 346-8 48.36 48.09 46.32 
PN ees ES TUIS WAC Kier eye nie, ste cixrarcimciayarns ¢ 174-2 168-0 172-3 417-9 402-0 392-8 48.77 48.66 46.40 
Quebec Seth oe EMS a eyesctona va, Wie «ocaverd e Waoee 177-7 177-8 183-5 455-4 454-6 439-7 54,51 54.40 51.00 
Ontario piotetstsieae Aaa aislajals x%s, alacané dyc.ae ante ase 201-3 202-0 195-9 490-1 493-0 452-6 59.62 59.77 56.62 
IESE LO Aye en eget cic. Mie cite iSs-9 sees a8 185-6 183-6 182-7 399-3 396-5 370°3 55.28 55.49 52.12 
SA CE MOW AM rics l/s sc)setars </s etafe wie axe 172-7 168-3 166-1 395-5 385-0 355-6 55.43 55.36 51.84 
Alberta tas orets eyo eget Stamens a gendaeOwe 246-0 240-1 231-5 574-0 558-4 493-1 59.36 59.18 54.16 
SRitISh COMM Me se as care lge.c 6 aaiks tae oe 205-5 201-5 183-9 504-3 497-7 409-4 63.86 64,28 57.87 
(OY, Weis WU) al eee eee eee 191-9 | 191-2 | 188-8 |} 470-2 | 468-9 | 433-3 | 57.51 | 57.57 53.89 
(b)MerropouirAN AREAS 
SUG ies Bet dy ie 104-1 105-2 115-2 285-9 279-5 294-6 61.39 59.38 57.17 
SEINE Saag oh Sk ei Ra ee ee 211-9 210-2 215:3 416-9 411-9 411-9 46.05 45.88 44,80 
Siavied fol hokee oes Vane ee by cee een ae 170-1 163-3 165-7 356-8 349-9 336-1 44.92 45.90 43 47 
(CTO RE RR ae Aine Fn Re ee eae 169-4 168-8 163-1 433-7 422-9 392-6 47.60 46.58 44.85 
165-4 167-7 171-1 397-0 386-0 392-1 46.65 44.72 44.50 
177-0 174°5 177-6 473-4 469-2 464-8 53.52 53.81 52.36 
165-9 169-9 170-8 446-1 458-0 420-9 51.50 51.62 47.18 
188-3 189-9 182-8 455-7 459-6 418-0 56.26 55.29 52.27 
193-1 193-6 192-1 435-9 433-4 410-4 52.19 51.76 49.48 
194-6 193-0 198-0 567-0 568-4 543-0 61.54 62.20 57.93 
297-9 308-4 262-4 827-6 876-2 703-4 65.58 64.07 63.38 
INIA PAT ANALG Emer vias ope ba. enh sclera ee 313-2 312-8 297-3 865-5 872-8 775-5 66.76 67.41 62.92 
LARP A GRATINGS eetecante ciara coe ee ose © 241-7 244-7 243-8 651-2 667-9 641-8 66.00 66.87 64.59 
BL OLONEO ccs cine, eieRie 5 =» AsAaB gl Waaatsbeearsis 211-2 213-2 200-2 503-4 508-6 450-7 60.21 60.25 56.87 
in bya elves). 2 = ae eee ea Bene eee en Sem 209-2 207-8 203-3 530-8 530-3 498-2 61.27 61.64 59.30 
BTADIOFRG Gator rsmes so sire hee N eee F 0's 181-6 186-1 206-6 496-6 505-1 571-0 56.83 56.39 57.39 
TOs a 2 ges ie he eee eae 161-1 164-6 154-0 418-6 436-4 381-9 53.38 54.49 50.87 
ACG eHer emer oe eee ces uest nae 184-6 185-2 173-7 475-1 484-5 429-5 54.79 55.68 52.44 
J ortc PCa ees Re, Sf eR ete ee ae 185-0 184-4 182-7 458-0 455-6 413-2 74.34 74.17 67.92 
Likert fear (OS Sens Aa eee eae 203-4 211-9 197-0 470-9 492-9 438-9 54.82 55.07 52.73 
annie 3 oo San aes eee ree 325-2 324-6 334-3 826-4 821-9 792-7 70.35 70.08 65.72 
CULES ES ll me acacia ee 243-9 249-1 236-4 590-1 610-9 537-9 67.36 68.26 63.43 
PBUltisteMOriO. fierce ccs es cans ces cs 263-7 260-4 244-2 681-9 665-3 587-1 68.58 67.76 63.81 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 250-5 | 246-7 | 250-4] 588-7] 589-1] 570-5} 60.08] 61.06 58.00 
WV IMER Eat rete taa ts sis foaeticiore cares eratzrevers 181-8 | 181-5 | 178-3 | 386-1 | 386-2 | 360-2] 51.82 | 51.92 49.30 
Ret De a tie: Ae en eon 186-0 185-3 177-6 420-7 411-6 383-8 51.52 50.61 48.94 
ROPE ty Ran 3 SO 5 Mig ama ea 222-6 | 215-6] 208-3 | 509-7 | 486-2 | 444-1] 50.58 | 49.82 47.22 
PELCLLVEON GOOLE nae i fe tule dupes, ss e, oil eieose 3: < 326-7 | 320-0} 283-7 | 829-4] 798-0] 619-5 | 59.85 | 58.80 51.34 
SPST Ce 944-8 | 240-2 | 234-4] 583-8] 521-3] 481-9] 56.20] 55.93 52.92 
DV ECOILV CER cre eyes saiore f6) AC. ond, ©. 6) seo, Reese 207-8 | 205-3 | 194-9 | 494-8] 485-1] 428-2] 59.70] 59.22 55.10 
SUN ENEAA ees Mich che cocircsc cainid'sacice 927-8 | 228-2 | 212-7 | 545-9 | 548-7] 459-4 | 57.44] 57.63 61.77 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 135-9 | 146-3 | 122-4 | 464-8 | 492-6] 383-3 59.48 | 58.54 54.21 
ILE ST SSN OY as Mb MG Se ee ee eee 123-6 | 122-8 | 127+ ¢| 293-7 | 290-3 287-7 | 68.57 | 68.20 65.24 
Manila cturing «oor. ssc efi ay ates 202-6 203-5 194-1 524-3 528-8 474-6 58.93 59.16 55.71 
Harabie Goods: .scce.s2.-ss-5--. 263-3 265-5 247-0 689-4 698-4 607-7 63.59 63.86 59.78 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 163-5 | 163-6 | 160-0 | 405-8 | 407-2] 379-1] 54.10] 54.25 51.66 
COORSTUNCLION soy palnicis oes ce cosas aunties 211-6 | 202-2 | 236-6] 680-5 | 646-5] 678-5 | 60.57 | 60.23 53.91 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

fetion ‘ aot Caters: « ee SOSA REE 194-4 191-7 192-3 418-3 ve ay a eas are 

Public utili I ROTARY, SPs cracks 211-4 | 210-4 | 205-0) 468-8 “7 1 é ; 
Trade. Wi moles: eae “ ee arene vitae! es 183-6 183-6 176-8 413-2 ee eh ae cr ey 

Finance, insurance and realestate...... 180-4 | 179-8 | 180-7 | 322-9 1- : ’ . 98 f 
Bet vice! aris Me as i: jap Pg pee iiaas 203-2 | 200-1} 199-2 | 443-9 | 488-2 | 400-8} 36.74 | 36.85 33.64 
Industrial composite..............-+ ..| 191-9 | 191-2} 188-8 | 470-2 | 468-9 | 4383-3 | 57.51 | 57.57 53.89 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry 


cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms t 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 


G-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


han Tables C-1 to C-3. 
whereas Tables C-1 to 


Year 


1945—A 
1946—A 
1947—A 
1948—A 
1949—A 
1950—A 
1951—A 
1952—A 


Jan. 


All Manufactures 


Durable Goods 


and Month Average ; Average 


Average 


Hours 


Average Flour Weal: 
y eekly 

Hours Earnings | Wages 

No. cts. $ 

verage...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 
verage...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 
verage...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 
verage...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 
verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 
verage...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 
verage...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 
verage...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 
1 es VR 38-1 127-1 48.43 
D5 L002 ea. 41-6 127-1 52.87 
LS LODZ oro. 41:7 127-8 53.29 
Dial O52 tron 42-1 129-0 54.31 
BP 10GZ. sys 41-9 129-4 54.22 
De LQOZ nates 41.3 129.7 53.57 
As 1052 ae 41.3 128.6 53.11 
1, 1952 .. 41-1 128-9 52.98 
1, 1952 . 41-6 129-5 53. 87 
1, 1952 . 42.1 129.9 54.69 
pathy Rees 42-1 131-0 55.15 
tp hy aes 42-5 132-1 56.14 
1 38-3 134-0 51.32 
1 41-9 134-2 56.23 
1 42-1 134-4 56.58 
1 42-1 134-9 56.79 
1 41-8 135°5 56.64 
1 41-7 135-9 56.67 
1 41-3 136-2 56.25 
1 41-0 136-0 55.76 


No. 


> 
be 
BmoOrmwrroc 


~ 
cx 
~I 


= 
pry 
AHN OM RREWHOOWA OM -~I100 


Average 
Hourly 


cts. 


~1 
o 
“I 


— 
wo 
co 
AODNWLWOAIOKAKWOWDOOFN 


Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 


Wages 


34.28 
32.70 
37.23 
41.62 
45.26 


Non-Durable Goods 


Average 
Hours 


No. 


Hourly 


cts. 


Average 


Earnings 


Average 


Weekly 


Wages 


26.53 
27.18 
31.05 
35.28 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Aug. 1,,) Judy 1, 
1953 1953 

Newfoundland : {icin at ovis. «> setae sae oer 40-6 43-2 
INOVA Scotia st. nieet heiew.ekekahu een ee en eee 41-3 41-4 
NeWaBrihawickts.on mrcc ction s lotwctadhe tne 42-6 42-2 
ADUBDEG EY. Ye Nocardia creme org hen fue ene eee 42+4 42-2 
RO NGANIO, 3 su'e.ohic etree space SAS pis tava Vid eieinteects ial een 40-6 41-3 
Manttobas2, . +. cess cnienecbeld iene one ee 40-0 40-6 
Saskatchewan. ic... Urccrcas chen. d vee niahcd anes 40-4 40-9 
AAD OUEG cis. cy clus, casgaitte tte Rr: Canin ee a 40-2 40-2 
British 'Columbia.wey...cseess os Lee 38-1 37-7 
DLO Orb ae Giaiait'etviuis div, o he sie ga ae Giane Re ae 41-1 41°3 
BROLONEOICexishiv', o> scises Soa Sas. otc neha ae 40°4 40-9 
Hamilton 39°4 39-9 
YAIR ON ities << Sire taita dn cae ie cane cine 39-7 41-4 
Winnipeg 39-7 40-3 
Vancouver 37-8 37-8 
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Aug. 1, 
1952 


Average Hourly Farnings 


(in cents) 

Aug. 1, | July 1, | Aug. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 
130-6 131-6 122-7 
120-4 121-1 115-2 
117-0 117-2 110-9 
121-9 122-4 115-9 
144-2 143-8 137-2 
131-4 131-5 123-3 
126-8 135-8 128-5 
140-2 139-2 129-5 
162-0 162-4 154-3 
128-5 128-7 121-3 
144-3 144-1 135-2 
156-4 155-8 150°5 
168-5 165-6 160-5 
129-9 130-1 121-8 
161-3 161-2 152-8 


ee 


OR, ars, 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


c Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Average Hours Perainay Wares 
Industry ee eee ots 
Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1]Aug. 1)July 1)Aug.1)Aug.1)July 1)Aug. 1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1958 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
no. no. | no. | cts. | ets. | ets. $ $ $ 
Mining...... ae ea ae ehe feiss abs ¢ Bee a>. Ie A oR 42-6) 42-9) 42-5) 153-4) 153-0) 147-5) 65.35) 65.64] 62.69 
LEN TUL ips” Se hgliae ie ee & aaa aes 5 aie Me Os 5 44-0} 44-6] 44-4) 155-6] 155-6} 148-9] 68.46] 69.40) 66.11 
OLE meee ees er ae se bec dete eM cee esere te 45-9! 46-2} 45-8] 132-6] 133-3] 130-7] 60.86] 61.58] 59.86 
Char TriStal ements RIE hoc asics s Sea Sdn ee 42-9} 43-5] 43-5) 170-2) 170-3) 161-3} 78.02] 74.08] 70.17 
OI aT RCAC o siete ae Sela sha eal regi sno deldd 39-3] 39-0) 39-2) 155-6) 153-4) 151-8) 61.15] 59.83) 59.51 
Coal Mas eh este eee pl giaib os ab D 2.2) atija's aetarales Stic Se oeieaenee 38-0} 37-6} 38-4) 152-3) 149-9) 149-9} 57.87] 56.36) 57.56 
OME Ara RIPAUAR 05 Acc aciseccs ct aleus sas ce daee 43-6] 43-4) 42-3] 164-6) 163-7] 158-1] 71.77] 71.05] 66.88 
IN CRISRHIOLEL tate tate at we enter sian s t.tiwavess ela cereranee' 43-2} 43-8) 41-5) 141-2) 141-5) 133-7] 61.00) 61.98) 55.49 
PR GISUILACENITEM Sec ire ce es AN ocd SUpberer ewer: oe 41-0} 41-3) 41-1) 136-0) 136-2) 128-9) 55.76) 56.25) 52.98 
NCAA WEVOLARGS crtmiay peieia ciclo tess cies sole ee wlemia aisle ore 41-4) 41-5) 42-1) 114-7) 114-5] 109-1) 47.49] 47.52) 45.93 
BI GAt MFOAUGHS Bayete SONGS «alee» Labo se ie cnivmeae mM 40-4] 39-9) 41-3] 142-0) 141-9] 133-5) 57.37] 56.62) 55.14 
Canned and preserved Sruits and vegetables. ........ 37-7| 38-8] 38-1] 93-2} 93-5] 88-4] 35-14] 36.28) 33.88 
CEPA IN MTL ROCCE. 2s Sits x sino ts eile esses ernie Seians 41-6) 43-5) 46-0] 129-1) 128-6] 121-9} 53.71] 55.94] 56.07 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-3) 44-0} 44-7| 105-3) 104-4) 97-2) 46.65) 45.94] 43.45 
bustilledvand malt liduors. . 6235s secs. sce eceee sees 43-4) 43-1) 42-5] 145-4) 142-2) 140-8) 63-10} 61.29) 59.84 
Tobacco and tobacco products. aie $ 39-4) 40-8} 40-5] 137-2) 133-0} 128-5) 54.06) 54.26) 52.04 
Rubber products 39-8} 41-5) 40-6} 142-3) 143-8) 131-1) 56 64] 59.68) 53.23 
Leather products ad 39-1) 38-8) 40-2) 96-6) 96-8} 92+1| 37.77] 37.56) 37.02 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............0.0005 38-4] 38-0) 40-1) 93-2) 92-7! 88-7] 35.79] 35.23) 35.57 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 40-3] 41-0} . 40-4] 107-2) 107-6] 104-0) 43.20] 44.12) 42-02 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37-3} 38-6) 37-0} 109-6) 110-2) 104-1) 40.88] 42.54) 38.52 
PRON MOOS erie ralace SOUSA Scecdve «slate eee ale fataa cree 43-1] 43-2) 43-1] 101-2) 101-0} 99-1] 43.62] 43.63) 42.71 
Byntuewe texules ANG Silos: sa. nce a alte + aye rere tle we 43-3] 42-8) 43-3] 110-3} 110-2] 108-1) 47.75] 47.17} 46.81 
Plotuing (texte and fur) he coe dense cscs cde actece css 37-4) 36-7) 37-4) 95-3) 95-3) 91-2) 35.64] 34.98) 34.11 
MEGIPBICLOLEUND Ges pee hen ere hen ee dalle cawau tek en 36-7} 36-8) 37-0) 92-8! 93-9) 88-8) 34.06] 34.56) 32.86 
Wiommeh eile Uhirng © gynheiie ors aca nie ares 8. diet Svin ora ley le aor 35:4] 33-6) 35-2) 102-8) 99-6] 96-2) 36.39] 33.47] 33.86 
Beart OGURA are tun Henk aitobics Aaa diel se eldiaages 39-4] 38-4) 38-9) 94-7) 95-5) 92+1) 37.31] 36.67) 35.83 
RV OOCE DY OCUCES «orc itett tore caterer wots ait DGS, « <heatbyeidiareye’> 42-4) 42-2) 40-8] 119-8) 119-4) 107-1] 50.80] 50.39] 43.70 
ew Carey WlAMeN INNIS cect sae e ag cos ait oe dajlin aise 42-0} 41-6) 39-1) 126-4) 125-7) 111-0] 53.09} 52.29) 43.40 
EDTULERO TEER MCs seach oe. Fete ret ck b ee dp ede oda 42-8) 42-9) 42-7) 110-2) 110-6) 105-2) 47.17] 47.45] 44.92 
Opher wood products s sere cca ce ences ov wesc eases ces 43-7| 43-7] 43-9) 105-5} 105-4] 97-1] 46.10) 46.06) 42.63 
PELE EC bel al 9 aa aie: ohare arti f ecsaseecahe aa eas r8iciaitils aise ahe osc 43-6} 43-9) 44-9) 151-6} 151-6) 141-7] 66.10) 66.55] 63.62 
PHI ANC DADE MLS fected See se deae «alii ec dis are esa auden 43-9) 44-2) 45-7) 161-4) 161-6) 149-7} 70.85) 71.43) 68.41 
MO GHOT EDEN DUOC UCUS cig a5 fee. pein elo wre nists tannetn'e ace 42-4) 42-9) 42-2) 121-4) 121-4] 114-5) 51.47] 52.08) 48.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-6] 40-1] 39-4) 158-1} 159-1) 148-6] 62.61] 63.80) 58.55 
BS ESeyN CLAIR POGL TIEOCLN OLE eo ice cece als-0 aca .0r5jcheccte siais's vier avate 41-2} 41-7) 41-7] 153-5) 153-5] 145-4) 63.24] 64.01] 60.63 
Agricultural implements ........... 66660 eceeccccsensecss 38-8! 38-7] 39-9) 160-1) 161-0] 161-9} 62.12) 62-31] 64.60 
Fabricated and structural steel...................005 40-7} 41-8} 41-2) 163-5) 160-9] 154-7| 66.54) 67.26] 63.74 
TA ATERMATO ERG LOOM. aia \aicine ssn aiejens css ale seine see 40-6] 42-6) 41-8} 137-4) 1387-4] 130-9] 55.78) 58.53) 54.72 
Heating and cooking appliances..................5-- 41-4) 41-5} 41-7) 132-1) 134-0) 126-7| 54.69] 55.61] 52.83 
Magee Wor TY 2 ies rae 41-8] 42-5) 41-8) 150-5) 149-8] 141-1] 62.91] 63.67} 58.98 
Machinery: manufacturing 2... <6: .c0sses ieee oieiaine sins 42-2) 42-8) 42-6) 145-3} 145-7) 136-0) 61.32] 62-36) 57.94 
PMY AMON ANC) RECO eae scsi cipicic.ive racks 6 seieriess ve ¥.0 40-6} 40-8) 41-7) 169-9) 170-5) 157-1] 68.98) 69.56) 65.51 
PHOSb Metal PVOANCHBsssieexiisic Cala aw 6 soa ciaiate ne a iv si 41-6} 41-7) 41-5) 146-1] 145-0) 137-2] 60.78) 60.47) 56.94 
SEYVANSPOCTAGION OQUIPINENE, c.o.00. 006.500 cree ones veres 41-0} 41-7] 40-2) 157-4) 157-1) 146-3) 64.53] 65.51) 58.81 
Aircraft and parts ...{| 43-1] 42-9) 41-7) 157-3] 156-5] 140-4) 67.80) 67.14] 58.55 
IE OLON VONICIOS a: ce wrgtynec ener = wavs vo.os WA 40-6} 42-6} 39-6) 171-9} 171-2] 164-4) 69.79] 72.93) 65.10 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 89-8] 41-2) 40-1) 156-6] 157-2] 152-9) 62.33) 64.77| 61.31 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-0] 40-1) 388-5) 157-7) 156-7} 141-8] 61.50} 62.84) 54.59 
Shipbuilding and repairing......:.csc6s600.s0cescees 42-9] 42-0} 42-2) 144-5} 145-1] 137-0) 61.99] 60.94) 57.81 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ..0-....0:e2cse ce ceneeeee 42-0) 42-0) 41-0) 152-2) 151-6} 149-0) 63.92) 63.67| 61.09 
RIIMAR TITY DEO CUCU 4 oie, dis vlni0.sisietd'aie(sle'sis s ace's\s\ 0.0 0,0 e/o/a'nss 42-0] 41-7} 43-0) 141-5} 142-4] 138-1] 59.48) 59.38) 59.38 
ES Page TG GCONDEr PLOGUCIS se ows os v0.0 8 cigic eis ce cid seleois 41-4] 41-6) 42-0) 141-5] 140-8} 135-6) 58.58] 58.57) 56.95 
PURTAAR OE ET EE ELXICURTIO TITLES ioc o's s/o cieia a.cip >-0r0i0/ec 0a'sin'cyuasie eis 42-8) 42-6] 40-4] 164-7) 164-0} 163-4) 70.49) 69.86) 66.01 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-...-0.00- 40-5] 41-4) 41-1) 143-4) 144-4) 140-5} 58.08] 59.78) 57.75 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!........ 40-9) 41-2) 41-1) 157-5) 158-7) 155-4) 64.42) 65.38) 63.87 
*Non-metallic mineral products ...............020000: 43-5] 43-8) 44-4) 135-8} 134-8} 128-3) 59.07) 59.04) 56.97 
Pe pI AN CRTs Tic oa cedar vie ceibcascte a JOaie as wate ones 44-9} 45-2! 44-9) 123-0} 122-1] 121-1) 55.23] 55.19) 54.37 
CIBAS ANG WIGHT PYOCUGE....,..-cicee Foes scccne rede cie. 43-6] 44-3) 45-6) 132-2) 132-5) 124-3] 57.64] 58.70) 56.68 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0.050e0 00: 41-1] 41-5). 41-1] 178-1} 180-5] 172-2) 73.20) 74.91] 70.77 
MRI PA ONCOL nas, Uo ec vice nie ries ovis a tesewoian 41-7} 41-9} 41-3] 189-4) 188-2) 1382-1) 58.13] 57.91) 54.56 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-2} 42-1) 40-9) 114-3] 114-6] 107-3) 47.09} 48.25) 43.89 
PAR UMPULICA TSANG: BALLB © ov cee sd ns vic ols nomaiees sees 41-7| 41-4] 40-5) 158-8) 158-5] 152-0) 66.22) 65.62) 61.56 
Miscellaneous manufactuirng industries................ 41-1] 41-9} 39-9] 111-6] 111-6] 103-5] 45.87) 46.76] 41.30 
mRNA EUR Se Ale weg di sve ghia ae ot coaes 41-4} 41-9} 41-1] 147-1] 147-0] 139-4] 60.90] 61.59], 57.29 
‘ IONE TI OUPNOGRES cay aiit sie obik arses ove, a are es erica ate 40-6| 40-8} 41-1) 123-4) 123-5] 117-5} 50.10] 50.39] 48.29 
rer Eg EE re elare's sa vrsieis ve 4 n's'ue dis the 43-0] 42-4) 42-0} 142-3) 141-9} 127-4] 61.19) 60.17) 53.51 
BUIGINGS AN StFUCturEes ......c000 cece cece ccs eeenace 42-2) 41-5] 42-3) 156-2) 155-7) 141-9) 65.92) 64.62) 60.02 
: Highways, bridges and streets.............0-0.0+0+5 rae ro : nt a ; ee =i Ge pent: pd Hd 
| Electric and motor transportation ..........-..0.000: 44- . 5. . j : 
re Praesent sipisiesietts Cearintretace 42-0} 42-2) 42-9 es : aie a ao gore ee + 
PIGPOIMIADCTOSEAUTANUG. 0 ceca necercscdccenstseceses 42-8] 42-9] 44-2 . . q 3.08 
| Laundries and dry cleaning plants 41-3) 41-3) 40-9) 75-1) 75-4) 71-5) 31.02) 31.14) 29.24 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Average een Average |_ Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) sb 
Date Baie Hourly Baten: , | Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week | 2rnngs (W.E.) Weekly Price Real Weekly 
AEE ae FBarnings Index Parnings 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1945................6 44-3 69-4 30-74 73-7 75-0 98°3 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947...............05, 42°5 80°3 34-13 81:8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948................ 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95+3 
Monthly Average 1949............ 42-¢ 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................55 42+3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102°9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951..............+005 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102+9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 415 129-2 53-62 128:6 116°5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 
August UM Qos enerarecntaman es 41-1 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109°5 
September 1, 1952........-...e00085 41-6 129°5 53-87 129-2 116-1 11-3 
October al 1952 shot. atee ean 42-1 129-9 54-69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
Novem beri] P1052. ...ai cers ewes 42-1 131-0 55-15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
December LF 105255 gee xe. semen: 42-5 132-1 56-14 134+5 115-8 116-1 
January 1, 42.2" 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
February 1, 41-9 134-2 56-23 134°8 115-5 116-7 
March 1; 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April ile 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May le 41-8 185-5 56:64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June ite 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July it 41-3 136-2 56-25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August 1, 41-0 136-0 55-76 133+7 115-7 115-6 


Norp:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. ‘The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIO %51: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and _ place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service oflices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 75%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Hixcluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be vegis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date, 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. ms pee aie 15 
days after the date of such a _ lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: UIC 757) 


itt Unfilled Vacancies* pal ca for 
c a — a — — - —————— — —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 
AGG shea cive ss yidves evel cdviesewew ee] 78,802 ol 85,420.) 100,812 | 58,786. | 28,585 |. 87,821 
don ils 1948 PMR es NE i Cscc gis cin at "") 41047 | 22,870 | 68,917 | 56,725 | 30,607 | 87,382 
Tirelremenlenl DAO rile ite feiss s cs nulcallndenis 90/837 | 20,620 | 41,466 | 101,504 | 41,543 | 143,047 
October 1, 1950..........:0ccc.cscscscsveuevevsee| 47,409 | 17,822 | 64,701 | 70,760 | 58,814 | 188,074 
PCR MarEIVR DNLUM GIN AyS coh Shea iis aa co caddieseadirrs 52,427 | 16,205 | 68,632 | 79,975 | 51,003 | 130,978 
na Fy we Mak Goa a 29,058 | 20,685 | 49,743 | 93,699 | 49,140 | 142,839 
(ete AD Te Ree be eens Ne ings tos 23/846 | 18,002 | 41,938 | 99/383 | 49,258 | 148) 641 
Ramer MOND Uae gic cals fs a'ein pie vis pais e ern'ye 19,544 | 15,738 | 35,282 | 142,788 | 51,725 | 104,513 
PRMTMMOMLS LUDA UN iitg Cdkiniclevinnes tise vedneabage 12,051 12, 143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315, 561 
LURE ive "EIS CS a a Ae 12/935 | 13,264 | 25;499 | 817,723 | 73,213 | 300,936 
March 1, AUN MMRMR Bed ee Tvs daa neh 6% 13,604 | 13,790 | 27,403 | 331,618 | 72,065 | 403,683 
MINIMIOBGE icc tir des bs civneevk Chconseanan 18,545 | 16,368 | 34,913 | 338,500 | 66,702 | 405, 202 
RUM IOROMM Cont decienasuinidns rad duesies 24'982 | 19,142 | 44,124 | 241,990 | 57,397 | 209,387 
NRO OREN FR sl cas a taicinsniaies es 24564 | 21,143 | 45,707 | 152,488 | 49,614 | 202, 102 
CRIT ORR MBE fora ns. Ai ilar arb wereon ine 21/229 | 20/088 | 41,317 | 124,306 | 55,918 | 180,314 
PEDO (MIL TED, C[ 200 ee 19/382 | 17,772 | 37,154 | 111,624 | 52,357 | 163,881 
BOAT HERP IDESO) ves casei ececsaveancrviaeoa> 24,203 | 20,321 | 44,524 | 113,101 | 48,634 | 161,825 


October 1, 1058(!),......:ccseeccrrcereeeeoeeenns 24,025 17, 806 41,831 | 117,827 63,453 | 171,280 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 31, 1953 (4) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total | |———_ 
July 31/53 | Aug. 29/52 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................-...- 1,501 408 1,909 | + 210 | — 53 
BF OVeStP 55 eee Ps haters Settee senine roo a Ge ete leer Telate 3,898 16 3,914 | + 2,981 | + 2,223 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................- 560 32 592 | — 69; — 583 
Motal .Minino sys cm. tee wes earache imate te 304 19 323. | — Y 1 RR EIR eo 
Hicla yee wre eos ec cae dun cater et Ot eee tina Eee ie eats oh 140 7 1447} + 28 i Riese con pees 
Non-Metal Mining......... AS Sottadatin cnt. apnenaeee 64 I iesecede 64 = 7G A sc assisuaheletete ote 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. 2..25..... ade ece sss 18 1 19| + 2) eqroenaes 
Prospecbing yaecccccc soy vs ixid cle ale: Ste metetae ea 1el altos ete 34 5 39} + ON See eae = 
WMamtifacturing £sacs.. « saisrcs oie ick wre ine ae oe ela aie 5,418 5,567 10,985 | + 
WOOGS: ANC, BOVGLAGOR ic... occ vcociae rks Bin cectse aa ain ale 962 811 LT + 
Tobacco.and: Lobacco Products... cs.sce seer es gtalee ee 9 37 46) + 
Rubber Products ....bsvs sistese + dels Senta » eeltet tbe a he cio 83 v4 110 - 
Leather-Products...2<...cahadss « foiee soe nat aces s Mees Were 192 302 494 | + 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 108 340 448 | + 
Clothing (textile and fur) 352 2,576 2,928 | + 
PWOOddE TOG UGE a <cxe's:c’e nile Alcan skrale "in pla mettaberrettcincis store 561 163 724 - 
Paper Products t sw.chs nana casita = cetice a eee mon tea 150 87 237 | + 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 184 186 370 | + 
Tron-andiSteeliProductas 14... shies piece sae ae oe 785 210 995 | + 
Transportation Equipment. ..........sccieccecccvecees 817 90 907 - 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... sic crsseccnsnseceee 223 87 310; + 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................eee00: 307 173 480 _ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...........2.-22++e0e00: 140 54 194] + 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................s0000: 28 23 61} + 
Chemical ‘Productat.i:. 2.2 sad: < sete S. basae eae tte a 299 177 476} + 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries,,............... 218 224 442} + 
Construction :20 i saccs coches ce Ue atc eee ce ee ees 4,141 88 4,229 | + 
General’ Contractora 0.) 25-30 teen rcnalanroe teeta ce 3,067 47 3,114 + 
Special Trade Contractors: is judd. ie be tovlde oemaesa se 1,074 41 1,115} + 
Transportation, Storage and Communication......... F 1,265 350 1,615 | + 
Transportation 1,046 121 1) 267 ae 31 | See Foot- 
BLOMAEO suit ecco meee 63 22 8 | + 20 | note (2) 
207 363 | + Lido: She Ree 
79 208 | + 88/| sacueaktmeee 
3,407 65368. | «=>. 1,148) )2. ce ncaeenas 
768 1,716} + 308) lc teeeawacaeis 
2,639 4,647 + 846 ote cates 
833 1,955 | — 90) + 511 
: . : 3,383 9,456 12,839 | + 872) — 887 
Community or Public Service. ...........0-eceeeeeeese 523 1,493 2,016 - BO lite arene 
Government. Bervioo. .... 3.40 «aceite sig voce Se 1,178 595 1,773). = BU seae ae eee 
Recreation Service. ..-.0% 502s. nade 2s Meee neers 243 131 374 + 88 es. elehawee 
Business Service 557 409 966 slic hn keewO0: eccrine 
Personal Service 882 6, 828 7 7103|, ew CADE acne ete 
GRAND TOTAL os. sec ba cacee ete yeteeerree 24,373 20,236 44,609 | + 6,615 | — 3,143 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


__() Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 


of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 3, 1953(‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Occupational Group for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,469 810 2,279 3,353 932 4,285 
Clerinal-wopkera ayers See A Ss 2,047 4,128 6,170 6,413 13,944 20,357 
LALOR WORE tes hecaeisiciesercion's iemieisrerw acs 1,537 1,618 3,155 2,672 6, 083 8,755 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,224 8,273 9,497 13,441 8,068 21,509 
ROAIMON Fee oils ce erriele New wlew nen cass SBN | hin ets.s &creetee 28 533 2 535 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,547 58 1,605 950 217 i, 167 
Skilled and semiskilled workers... 10,931 3,384 14,315 43,943 11,044 54, 987 
Food and kindred products. ‘(ine. 

GONBCOO) ccs doatnselcssic cakes eacege’s 89 23 112 543 342 885 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 263 2,568 2,831 2,127 7,092 9,219 
Lumber and wood products... . ‘ 4,193 4 4,197 5, 649 101 5,750 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)... 85 16 101 511 292 803 
Leather and leather products. . A 105 134 239 647 561 1,208 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 38 4 42 123 32 155 
INSTAL WORN Ge PSs ceiretnnite neste stone « 1,007 26 1,033 6, 155 461 6, 616 
PLOOtrIGal Sie cei esstetn ie ninac ate ike « 298 117 415 687 311 998 
Transportation equipment,.......... CiIGI ATS Aceon 31 532 65 597 
Miningws cue coderacdnci ae teresa eatin BLA Ni road oes a aes 212 EATS Te eihae eka 1,478 
Doristructionias ss cv Aceves daideraie.ctd vies « LS BOL dies ckierarn ene 1,591 TsB2ie | eect saws 7,527 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 968 19 987 6,766 50 6,816 
Communications and public utility... SOM lveawreetaerten 80 205 5 210 
TraGeiand BerviO ccs cocscs inks vivies 311 329 640 1,125 729 1, 854 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,410 120 1,530 6,913 767 7,680 
ORONO, mere Me tl ec omcetue litte» 60 10 70 1,542 189 1,731 
BDPTOMLIOER yg secinaociaircarses.s cethes 190 14 204 1,413 47 1,460 

Wnsllled Worker. .scicies sick Aces eens 5,420 2,055 7,475 41, 886 8,344 50, 230 
Food and tobacc0s,5 00. <ssecesceeres 533 589 1,122 740 1,434 2,174 
Lumber and lumber products....... 284 25 309 3,451 143 3,594 
Metalworking? Src ccacsckaensanncs 216 93 309 3,385 363 3,748 
CONS TUOEION Te osccics uiseoie eens: 2,622 5 2,627 9, 402a Cece. encns 9,402 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,765 1,343 3,108 24,908 6,404 31,312 

GRAND TOTAL Gs sicdcieliicanicenta ccm 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 


3} Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1948—1953 


Applications Placements 
Year —— -|--—+ —_—— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
MAS os seats, aaisidrsiethtee atele aiense 9.6% Srniilelee'b eas. 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1,944,026 


902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 


494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
1,195, 669 472,294 | 1,667,963 452,495 223,954 676,449 
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: E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Nan ber Month of August, 1953 
Receiving = 
& Benefit Number Days Bene- Amount 
Province in Last Com- fit Paid of 
Week of the] mencing teers! Benefit 
Month* Benefit Brackats) Paid 
$ 
New lound larid jteccrs sted cuss: ery e stevetenss) sho alatetesotevo/eie! «coy helemsiaistateteasiaraietela 1,583 1, 153 ee 148, 168 
PrINCeMIG ward plalaml. wey lets, clone vei crete < Solatessral die stele ceispe besoin sheeted 450 146 on 30, 145 
NOV BIS COLE, f<taaactok ctor crass Aetets «im syrieiy Alels cleteloa alaa)opehoseredele Rieter tars 5, 635 2,749 lish 2 449, 232 
ING ISTE WAGKC Cs pein cin cicte clare pre inic-cisistueie, be CorsuE era Ua aecohean eee Eaatetees 4,162 1,950 pois 319, 686 
QU GEOR etre Meters yak cara waht viarectasovs ei iove eteralaieislalatslareloleos Serstetsi es 32,101 19,955 835, 686 2,425,115 
(2, 096) 
OE ATIO cer caste toledo tara ovens Sota wiclive alctate labiare rales enone stant 25,378 14,780 a eo 1,791,391 
Manito baien sete cni tes ature les Acie as melas heat poe aeee Meee 3, 465 1,175 , 00 235,320 
Maske tebe wan Me cdota tess scra taste se hoisie eee eco seis Veta e Mat MeO CCEA 930 296 ( pete 64,315 
0 
PAL DOGG erate ate Stee raves ek csarereN ois Te bed ingot Gis a acs SE eo 3,057 1,481 aie 209, 450 
British Colum bid saeeesece code ane cc aes oe tenis wake oatneke ta ee oes 10, 606 5, 633 234, 711 736, 005 
(967) 
Total Gangda, Aug; 10530 c.ch cee cee ivan iciere secotenteniocieerece 87,367 49, 268 é vii 6, 408, 827 
6, 452 
Mota Canada dulyy 1 Godse tery cacte seilk cactoton a rete nite ee terete 89,747 49,164 2,383,416 7, 148, 024 
OCA OONACA, Alpen LOD 2 5 cuss aeiepais acaba esate cles ieGeioeate 82,740 46, 642 2,150,173 6, 238, 800 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT AUGUST 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Total 


Province and Sex (Disability 6 fatty ra ie — ara 73 days Total 
ases in ays ays ays ays | and over 
Brackets) under a ‘ j : 
Newfoundland............. 2,399 (7) 525 191 345 546 323 
Male Pls See ee SBS ie te, 2,164 (1) 479 166 321 509 300 
HeMmAlewsiassek sete es 235 = (6) 46 25 24 37 23 
Prince Edward Island..... 565 = (1) 113 34 68 135 87 
Malays. taki ee, 399 = (1) 90 23 47 83 64 
Females. eek cles ‘ 166 (-) 23 11 21 52 23 
Nova Sdotia.. ..5..02..+e. 7,399 (22) 1,516 568 979 1,322 1,550 
. PLO ot eels air saree 6,364 (18) 1,348 483 814 1,128 1,444 
Gmalor say 2ha sae 1,085 (4) 173 85 165 194 106 
New Brunswick........... 5,658 (34) 1,164 521 761 1,146 744 
: PUB ems. «hay epi ielent ote 4,662 (27) 1,005 441 649 969 602 
pave ae wedhitsaniteous sis 99 (7) 159 80 112 177 142 |. 
aa fe RSS ebety, SAPO rer & 43,032 (207) 9,827 4,421 6,042 7,810 5,402 
mn Din ade eeeee Serta stnriee 29,427 (119) 7,414 3,057 4,216 5, 257 3,439 
5 OMALOR Jaca sce: 13, 605 (88) 2,413 1,364 1,826 2,553 “1,963 
oe a TD eee are 31,222 (163) 8,114 2,915 3, 725 5,017 38, 183 
are dA AEE, Oe SR nee 21,193 (118) 5,946 2,046 2,537 3, 259 1,900 
Me yt ca ree eee 10,029 (45) 2,168 869 1,188 1,758 1, 233 
aecee wih eaeaetra ee 4,028 (84) 864 288 446 661 376 
oe ode BE cn, shephie tan oie alata 2,086 (23) 891 146 198 313 196 
: SIBLE Ss grade Maen te" 1,942 (11) 473 142 248 348 180 
askatchewan............. 1,134 (10) 184 115 138 206 119 
7 a o Malcemeeehee es 605 (7) 81 54 55 100 66 
Mise, SR Re ee pore 529 (3) 103 61 83 106 53 
WOE EI sia'e'g/alein 4 eva latin ocd 2,694 (12) 532 221 342 423 235 
i a es EAR eee 1,762 (11) 325 127 200 264 138 
x ag Cy Ae a aaa 932 (1) 207 94 142 159 9 
ritish Columbia.......... 13,156 (61) 3,343 1, 292 1,892 2,11 1,199 
rr a ne (A Ar APR ae 9,829 (43) 2,625 1,072 1,525 1,496 57 
RABI teats chs «4s 3,327 (18) 718 220 367 619 342 
PRISBAT ocean one tee 111,287 (551) 26, 182 10, 566 
weene.. L, , r 14, 738 19,381 13, 168 
ee Sick ACS SRY, BRS 78,491 (368) 19, 699 7,615 10, 562 13,378 9,006 
MATIN Vas. 2 cated 32,796 (183) 6, 483 2,951 4,176 6, 003 4, 162 
* Includes short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B:S. 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province ‘ Total Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
Newfoundland............++.00++eeeeereee 1,194 865 329 1, 259 850 409 467 
Prince Edward Island...............++++- 224 151 73 222 166 56 53 
Nova Scotia............eeees eee e eens eens 4,031 2,251 1, 780 4,123 3, 205 918 1,023 
toy ESTA WAG Kose ciaeiisiciie Habs erte eis +s 2,788 1,613 ‘feats 2,861 2,179 682 667 
LOT OOs An anno naean Baed Oo CeO BEDOet obet 25,530 15, 601 9,929 26, 928 19, 637 7,291 7,437 
BCT EO es oie cig als’ alntet vinta scaze wisieainsapnysloye.s 24,937 15,749 9,188 24, 084 15,958 8,126 6, 467 
PPE a EC) OS a cece eiaete citerat es af plea tnsssalofamihievefesaiaya.n 1,941 1,247 694 1,854 1,291 563 301 
A AUCHOWEAL: cnn ce tuie es see sath ema e cee 572 392 180 548 369 179 111 
Alberta Py OtiCng Ra JOP OCL AdL OCs OOO oT a 2,480 1,185 1, 245 2,411 1,835 576 377 
erp IaH OMIM Iss y cidcisiels\res als n sii slain 10, 405 5, 635 4,770 9,972 7,678 2,299 2,103 
ig t 
Total, Canada, August, 1953.......... 74,052 44, 689 29,363 74, 262 53, 163 21,099 19,006 
Total, Canada, July, 1953............. 75, 869 45,513 30,356 78,371 55, 776 22,595 19, 216 
Total, Canada, August, 1952.......... 61, 038 85, 156 25, 882 68, 146 50, 537 17, 609 13, 614 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12, 741. +In addition, 12,643 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 849 were special requests not granted, and 731 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,539 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—_ CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month Month Month 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 4 aruat: arity, Mies 
1953 1953 1952 
Benefit year not established............<sseceeen ects reece eter cre re ets seeerenes 7,179 7,344 5,447 
Claimants Disqualified*— 

Not unemployed: 2. face. wee ses eecete ce ctnree ne neenueeerctstense entrees 9,754 11, 276 5,933 
Not capable of and not available for OP IC ete de ere niche eNom (eels Mies s0/4 1, 555 1, 807 1,421 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute...........0-seese ener eres eee n nes 78 152 1,508 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 996 1,005 1,105 
Discharged for misconduct........-.+,+eseessereee sree er erst testes esse 646 638 582 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......-...;..----- om cent 4,285 4,623 4,265 
Yailure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 1,009 911 907 
STORER ON SONS prety eer oe rn te nierelhcokn eters 9p 0/-2)e etm ale ce eptuaibisin ts > vlnie ciayeieya ajeie,iele 1,811 1,213 1,015 
Tinie cle Soco8 Sti cidhn ASO OOP EEO EAC Ob Heron a OOo ae anor gear 26, 813 28,969 22,188 


* Includes 5,714 revised claims, disqualified. } d ; ‘ ‘ Z 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE IN SURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 


3,185,000 | 3,065, 200 119, 800 


3' 983,000 | 2,928,300 354, 700t 
386,000 | 3,007, 400 278, 600+ 


3,241,000 | 3,079, 100 161, 900 
3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111,500 
3,171,000 | 3,078, 400 92, 600 
3,151,000 | 3,049,000 102, 000 
3,132,000 | 3,019, 400 112, 600 
3,097,000 | 2,974,300 122, 700 


a 5 ee eS ee 
* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 
Percent~- 
age Retail 
ces Increase Riel Home Prices 
atine?, | Total | Food Rent and | Clothing | furnish; hae ap 
1939 Light Services modities 
only)tf 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102°5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 1007 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112+1 107:0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132+1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195°5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167°6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
MBNUAXY'. saucers eel « 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
BODIUATY.. .wditere bs 60-3 161-6 201°3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
DIGTOWM; tech ated 62-4 163+7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
(a EG oe ars 62°7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
ay 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
UOT hse, SE Ae 3 ttn yee 8 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137+1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
WLS enivlicekceer eels 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132+5 191-0 
August...... 67-2 168-5 216°7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
MotSberve. in cere 69-3 170-7 220+1 135+5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
MANUSIY.. ck ca<hi edhe 71-1 172°5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179+8 135-8 197-3 
February. 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 187-0 201-4 
March. . >, 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
no) yl Pet Rae fy 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
AVIS. a fe hicnl 80-6 182-0 235°4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UNG, canes eb aaa ees 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202°5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
eats Tile, nie PEA Re 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AMR Usb hic die cis 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September,......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Ootoberec shor ov 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
January..... 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215°3 201+1 145-7 223-1 
Bebruary iyi. 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200+1 146-5 221-6 
MBTOR, vse rceacteshs 87-6 189-1 241-7 146:3 152-5 211-2 200+8 146-9 218-3 
Apri teins. robes 87-2 188-7 240-2 146:3 162°5 210-4 2005 147-9 217-5 
OVA eahitiseresl. 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
TUNG.» Nene cle sn av 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209°3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
SOLU iis hole ta ee 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196+7 147-4 215-7 
FRC oe | a A he FE 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208 +6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September,......... 85-0 1865 234+2 148-9 150°3 207+7 195-8 147:8 212-7 
Ootobety.is fs.0 nee) 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206+7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November.......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-6 195+5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152+7 205-4 195 +3 148+8 208-4 
1953 
FANUATYs 5 ver iea sees 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 2053 196-0 148-9 208-6 
February man 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154°3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
March,. 82-7 184-2 225-7 150°7 154-4 205 +5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
. 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205°+5 196°8 148-7 207-0 
F 82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
save i 83-3 184-8 225-7 152-5 152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
nm 84-5 186-0 229-2 162-9 153 +5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 
PT ALZUSE 00:0 0.0 6'0 p 0:4 84-9 186-4 229°5 153-3 153-6 206-7 195-9 150-0 210-1 
_ September.......... 84-8 186-3 228-6 153-4 153-9 207-0 196-0 150-2 209+8 
( 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 


FROM JANUARY 1949 TO OCTOBER 1953 


(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1953 
(August 1939 = 100) 


Sourcn: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


uel Home : 
ates " Bept. 1, ) Aug. 1, } Bept. 1, Food Rent uel Clothing i ee Miiacal- 
1952 1953 1953 Services 
1) St. John's, Nfld... 103-6 102-9 102-8 101-4 107+3 108-1 101-9 101-1 101°5 
alifax A ah Ueki acd ces 176-7 175+6 175-0 220°5 128-5 155-8 222-3 187-9 140°3 
Saint John, . ‘ 183-9 183 +8 182-9 221-5 134-5 152°8 229°3 189-6 152°5 
Montreal, . . “ 191-7 191-8 191-0 243-3 155°7 144-5 104-7 203-6 144-9 
Toronto tegitnes 8 183°3 183°7 183-9 218-7 162-8 178+5 207-8 189-0 149-2 
Winnipeg........... 179-0 178-6 178+1 228-2 137°7 135-0 204-2 196+7 142-2 
Saskatoon.......... 182-7 185°5 184-9 240-0 136-8 162-2 218-0 204-1 134-3 
Edmonton,......... 177-7 179-8 179-6 236+1 180+1 124°3 218°7 191°7 145-9 
Vancouver.,......-. 189-0 188-0 188-2 233-9 140+1 174°3 217-4 195-0 154-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John's Index on the base June, 1951 = 100, 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base—August 1939 = 100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ae 


Price 

‘A sys Dee. Dee. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Aug. Sept. | Sept. 

Commodities Per | ‘941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 10953 | 1953 
Beef, sirloin ateak.....0.- 0 cscs nee sees lb. 120+7 154-8 331-4 385-2 340-1 293 °5 291-0 80-5 
Beef, TOUNA, BLEAK si... 6 cerca heer nees Ib, 125-7 | 167-0 | 3868-3] 428-0] 879-6] 3822-9] 318-7 74:8 
PS DIBGOL Mic urs vet ous hs eatieaera es Ib. 132°+7 162°3 394-8 486+4 896°6 335+7 828-2 §2°3 
Beef, stewing, boneless...........-+.++ lb. 136°7 168°3 444-6 562-0 463-6 394-9 388-9 52-6 
EOIN, LO TOMS G sun's asiee’s eviiet se Pec aeres lb. 1009 152-8 800-8 347+4 320-0 310°3 286°9 82-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut Oe dan on wate g Ib. 125 +3 143-8 | 255-6 | 310-1] 2384-8] 270-6) 284-9 76:3 
Pork, fresh avattes, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 801-2 46-4 | 267-5 | 202+5 | 2084 56-1 
Bacon, side fancy, sliced, rind-off...... } Ib, 132°3 142-5 | 223-5 | 233-4] 174-0] 246-5] 260-4 49-4 
Lard, pure, peceaae RCo rite Ae b. 151-3 159-6 241-4 263-0 144-4 188-6 222-6 24-2 
Shortening ORD UGE cave fos hie aie 'ns,7 > sr lb. 134-7 | 1876 | 220-9] 259-0] 207-7] 204-9) 205-6 29-3 
Bene, G 5 ) AM lasae carton,....... doz. 156-4 | 181°3 | 206-9 | 260-4] 224-0] 266-6 | 258-8 80°09 
Patni gede cad edbeltie re, ne qt. 111-0 95°4 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 191°7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints...........0665 lb. 140-5 148-0 215-0 | 258-6 | 231-2 232°3 231-9 63°3 
Cheese, lain, processed, 4 1b........55 kg. 174-6 165-4 225-2 254°3 261-8 261-0 259-5 84-4 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced... b. 1065 | 106+¢ 1761 188-6 | 191°8 | 204-1 204+1 13°3 
Flour peourpore WES iis Mb chsccimite:s cists Ib. 127-3 | 124-2 | 221-2 | 227-2] 224-3) 239-0} 289-0 8-1 
Morn Blakes, 802.680 .ckisvccstccerees pkg. 1011 100-0 165+2 184-6 195-4 196-5 196-5 18-1 
Tomatoes, canned, GEM avs ree tales v Xa. tin 129-9 137°+7 171-6 246°5 296+7 242-7 238-9 25-2 
BOB) LOLON ais cls osdih vv VU vialeie pe v's.0-08 pol. tn 117-5 121°+7 144-9 161-8 171-2 176-0 176°8 22-0 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 OS itbere ales tin 128°3 1327 169°4 177°5 193°8 178-9 178+9 19-1 
Onions, cookin Ib. 108-2 126:5 | 161:8 | 166-8] 217-0] 184-0] 164-7 8-5 
Potatoes, No. 10 Ibe 89-9 149-4 148-6 156-5 291-9 183-9 151-0 B44 
Prunes, pkg..... Ib. 115+8 120+2 200°5 2529 235°5 243 +2 244-0 28°7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 108°6 133-2 173 +9 171-9 167-2 167-2 24-9 
Oranges, California........:.6eeee ee eee doz. 132°5 154°3 142-2 140-2 180-3 124-8 121°6 33+3 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 04. ..| jar 111-3 115-1 157-9 166-6 159°5 1524 153°5 25°8 
POAGNSE, LE OB. ach ie ry cece wees tin 101+5 106+1 141-6 165°3 153-4 145°3 144-6 21-4 
oon granulated, bulk or in bag.. Ib. 132°3 132+3 188-6 | 205+8 179-0 166-2 166+2 10+4 
ee, medium quality, in bag. . cde LBs 141°6 131-7 280+7 B15°3 308-6 | 310-9 B12+4 106-9 
Ton Thlack,3 DA Rath ds viedlah tiny. 'ei te PKG 145-2 | 131-6 | 181-7 | 185-8] 187-2] 175-5 | 175-8 50°6 


ee ee 
*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to September 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
Sai 4 ve ie rid 
Locality 3 3 q3 8 g as BS Sas 3 
sé | g2 | E84] pe | 24 | Sea) tye] See) gs 
ce e* aoe 2s ge fee zFa eae Be 
ots. cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts cts 
Sibi ren eee Se mtntaren sacar. LOS < Os ecteree tits “68-8 “51 3 63-7 82-2 74-3 “48 8 60-2 
Boy CEs sealaiecetaeaa atviers ate 79-8 73-0 “37 5 "50 8 47-2 78-6 60-8 44.2 46-8 
AC erates ld aaee sustay leermeteea see 85-0 75:4 "50-5 52°5 48-9 82-6 “57-0 56-1 56-2 
B—By devine nigeeins ore tied reise. aus inet acain 79-6 73°+9 "54 1 57-0 52-3 78-7 59-2 48-7 50-2 
SN ails haere cee 79-8) 71-5] 51-3| 47-3] 43-8] 79-2] 57-2] 82-2] 59.4 
6—Saint John vise serene ences 83-0 75°8 55-2 53-5 48-6 81-1 56-3 53-1 49-7 
eee eShicoutimi sie blaterwlale rere AS weenie 96-2 96-0 64-6 52-4 52-3 75:8 69-4 42-8 50-7 
Saul lice ee ieee sin 73-5 71:8 48-1 50-1 41-5 76-0 56-1 49-0 54-4 
G—Montrealisicd nse dents whawa tad 93°3 88-0 50-9 55-2 43-5 76-6 56-2 49-9 59-8 
10=OiiebeotenAm Gn ee ka aeladoe s3-9| 93-2| 44-5] 44-7 | 49:5 67-4] 54-1] 46-1] 55-9 
11—Sherbrooke.........0:.0sse0.00. 85-6 78:0 “52-0 53-3 41-9 74:0 57-0 47-2 46-5 
12—-Sorell My. scetatsto’s smaetstenocte sapere 88-0 80-8 "56 7 47-0 45-6 67-4 48-0 44-8 58-8 
18—Three Rivers..-.6...0.5.5. 05005 93°7 84-0 44-1 42-6 40-5 71:9 57-0 47-1 60-5 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford cn ernesn eas eee 75-6 71:3 56-3 52-9 42-9 77-4 55-8 50-7 
16—Cornwalli i tiny eis cos seis 75-0 73+2 “44 0 51-0 40-4 74-8 56-6 48-6 
16—Fort William..............00605 78-6| 76-1| 56-0] s7-2| 49-6] 753] ...... | 48-1 
17—Hamilton, «oats tesietenie sos 81-4 75:6 52+5 53°+7 44+3 82-9 51-5 52-3 
18—Kirkland Lake...............0. 76-8 74-2 “51-5 50-8 44-5 79-8 me 54-0 
12 LONGO! soe setae pay necrewele 79-0 75-6 47-7 50-5 43-8 78-6 53-2 52-3 
20—North Bay..+.-ceseseneeseesees 73-3] 72-3] 50-2] 49-1] 45-2] 76-3] 50-8] 51-3 
21—Osha wae veaecce eal. decs ack see 74-2 73°9 47-7 49-0 43-0 76-9 45-9 50-9 
2I—Ottawaces cei -wiiey uae tetas 76-4 71:0 50-1 51-6 38-7 79-7 52-2 51-5 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 76-6 75:3 53-4 58-7 48-7 77-4 61-3 49-7 
24—Sud bury. ia. seve irae ae eet 72-2 71-9 “51-7 50-7 43-3 72-1 457-2 45-7 
25—TLorontorsvaie sane sites ce orale 81-8 77-1 “54-3 50-6 42-9 78-1 48-2 52-3 
26—Wandsor iy... cites 1 .denen ae 74-1 70-6 "48-7 56-1 44-2 78-1 453-8 51-5 
Manitoba— d 
Si— Winnipeg «.. ov. nots seine een 77:8 71:8 53-6 52-7 47-6 72-1 60-1 49-1 
Saskatchewan— a 
DS HORNE ys kaso bs «ean 76-5 70:3 53-7 54-2 43-6 73 +2 57-0 46-5 
20—Saskatoon... 034 4-0). sariteccle os 74-4 71-9 "52:7 59-2 47-6 69-0 900-3 47-0 
Alberta— ‘d 
Wie0—Calearyi: .....4 (3) ath. bomen ene 79-2 72:9 62-4 56-2 41-3 68:9 58-9 44-8 
81—Edmonton.............+..00.50: 72-2 68-0 “46-7 52-5 45-0 64:7 49-5 46-0 
British Columbia— a 
$2—Prince Rupert... ..6:5..s¢es08: 86-5 80-0 61-0 63-0 48-0 80-0 69-3 47-9 
BORLA «6 ag/duisid'y 0 n.cladiainiee Sen 86-1 80-6 *O1-2 648i) Exes 74:7 64-0 44-7 
CAR=VANCOUVED. a>. «2 +e sslatee dye eeee 91-8 79-6 59-9 57°9 50-9 82-2 64-9 48-6 
BOmVACEONIG), 5, 15:0! op. le eeiaisivie aisles ele 92-8 83-3 60:8 60-2 54-5 82-9 59-9 48-1 F 
OT 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics ‘ 


pr heen ee, ed 


8 GJ x N » 
be coe] - oO ny 
gh me (Pea tlkee oe: 
4 ies Domes -N o - 
9 | a4) #2) 2 | 2 | fs | 82 Ba 
: 3 58 4 a 4 o 60 OE ga 
Locality A sa | 6% : Qe 2 ~: a 
Ey as Chl 8 ep FI Fa | Ge at $3 
Pesta newb des hese Ge Joe) Be Sy 
om oo) ed a “2 | #8) #6 | #o Pek 
az | #2 | 82] g8| #8 | g8| $2 | 48 | $6 
3 e a 3 Ss” he 8 a epee Hs fF s & 
5S <3) = [2a] 
cts. cts. ts ts t ts. ts 
Newfoundland— ‘ ¥ tt i rs ye c 
ME UOUIR R: aitdiswieie cia cotiecns:oig/accht |r wigan s/s 8-8 12-7 20-8 11-1 60-2 97-8 32-0 75+3 
P.E.I.— g 
2—Charlottetown,...........sseee0 74:7 8-9 14-4 19-2 10:3 52-4 76-0 17-0 65+9 
Nova Scotia— g 
ee PRIMA. gato Peiale vA dti'aviewesne 74-5 8-8 12-8 18-4 9-6 50°7 83-0 20-5 65+8 
g 
BAS CONG ctetele afin Felonies. acielo cenie.cie 71-9 9-0 14-0 19-4 10-5 49-9 88-6 22-0 66-9 
New Brunswick— g 
B—MONCtON se. eh eet bewesucces 77°3 9-1 13-3 18-5 10-0 50-9 83-6 20-0 65°6 
: g 
GesSeinG JONW aanecid cles vlogs cee 78:6 8-9 13-3 18-9 9-9 49-3 86-2 21:0 67-0 
Quebec— att! g 
Pee RIGOWIN fieintisiiciee des decurces 101-7 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-1 55-4 82-7 20-0 59°7 
GRELULL Teak vbr Bla ,e clades e tjcce varies maces 7:7 12-7 17:5 9-7 47-4 80-2 22-0 60°6 
G—MOntrealins, cic niescotiene celneclsees 81-8 7-9 12-7 17-3 9-4 49-1 82-1 20-0 60-7 
OCC OO pares tinct vic selnalemsesis neocon 81-6 7-7 12°5 17-9 9-5 50-1 81-4 20-0 61-7 
g 
11—Sherbrooke......00.. 2000s eee. 79-5 8-0 13-1 17:3 9-3 51-1 82-8 20-0 59-+7 
‘ g 
TS SOTEL ae tase eevee vere u.th delslsie we wae 89-3 7-8 12-7 17:8 9-6 46-9 78-2 19-0 59°6 
g 
13—Three Rivers... 0.0.65 26% wiawcss ee 78-0 7:8 11-7 17-4 10-2 49-9 82-6 19-0 59-6 
Ontario— g 
14—Brantford .. 1... 00sceccveeeeecss 86-8 8-0 12:7 17-5 9-8 44-6 81-8 21-0 62-0 
g 
TH —COmwWalleiien che dinero cnte ste vic ose fs sive cen 8-0 12-7 18-2 10-0 46-6 82-8 20-0 61-5 
g 
16—Fort William...............e00- 83-0 7-9 14-0 19-0 10-4 52-8 7:7 23-0 62-8 
g 
A eEIA TCO neisieties ps ohianacee sles 92-6 8-2 12-7 17:6 10-0 45-4 84-6 22-0 63-3 
18—Kirkland Lake..............+5: 81-0 8-7 12-0 18-8 11-2 53-0 88-0 25-0 64-0 
£ 
DST OMCOM dere 6 ofeicieis ole sieie’e wi siniele vied 89-0 7:8 12-7 17-4 9-8 44-6 77-6 21-0 62-9 
g 
20—North Bay.............0sseeeee 85:8 8-3 13-0 19-4 11-2 49-2 85-8 22-0 64-8 
g 
BT BHA WES « cicte vie Cosi aout ccs snees|seeniones 7:6 12-7 17-4 9-7 46-0 82-8 21-0 62-2 
Eee ted OVENS ictal oie lala \aiels 6:2 erniela,~ h'viaieinse 80-6 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-9 48-9 “86-4 21-8 62-0 
PP Sault Sts MATION. sce ec ne caceces|ece sess 8-4 13-3 19-2 10:7 49-4 83-8 23-0 64-0 
PA—SUADUTY 17.2 cece vec c ces cnene 79-7 8-6 13:3 18-5 11-0 49-0 84-8 23-0 63-0 
g 
FR TOTO vine sc Sasi dsiwe secs cencces 83-6 7:9 12-7 17-4 9-4 43-9 82-7 22-0 63°2 
g 
DE—“WiIndSOF, ows ccs pcveeennceccuns 78°3 8-3 12:7 17-9 10-0 47-5 83-0 22-0 63-0 
Manitoba—”* t g 
Q7—Winnipeg....... 0-2. ee eeeer eee 79-6 7:7 15-0 17-7 11-6 67-3 74:8 20-0 62-2 
' Saskatchewan— / t 
7 28—Regina.......--sescccreecnceces 80-8 8-0 14 4 18-5 12-7 Vag 71-2 19-0 61-2 
g 
: 990—Saskatoon........2sseecceecveee[eceseres 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 61-6 70:2 20-5 62+1 
Alberta— t g 
4 BO0—Calgary..........cecseeeeeenees 81-0 7:7 14-4 18-2 11:9 pe 77-6 21-0 62-1 
9 g 
81—Edmonton..........-+eeeeeeeees 76:3 79 14-4 17-9 11:8 62-8 72:5 20-0 64-0 
British Columbia— t 
82—Prince Rupert.......-..+-+++++ 94-0 8:8 15-0 18-6 11-1 o 79-5 31-0 65-9 
g 
BG —TDLAM ie es atesnc cviceee cebenesvree 97-2 7:9 17-0 18-3 11-7 heey 81-0 25-0 63-7 
g 
34—Vancouver 84-1 7:9 16-0 17:7 9-6 eS 74-1 21-8 64-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 


Beas aya] a2] ef] ig | ee] dee) 4 a] SE) de | 
SS) Bo | aS | go | gen! ofa | $82) s8s| sex | 58 
g55| 4 | gf | #6 | B25) B25 gag] 88s] ae | eos 
aor he i a7 Chole Bias a as che eee 
cts. ets. cts. cts. 
= Saline cm ake 36:0, OT Hosts) dade oe 
yr Ghantottatows ita BYR een doen 24-5 30-1 
ak Sater tiaerent ate atte 35-2 39-6 25-1 29-3 
S—Sy ney. dareiusdiere vs ee Fei 36-7 37-6 24-2 29-1 
Peeainttn So sletarers ste 35-1 38-1 26:6 29-9 
6—Saint John............. 35-7 39-1 26-5 28-9 
Seite a. e $626 fae 23-7] 34-3 CY eee 
BSI its a Palen Soha Ba Wal: scelelehie 25-2 28-6 
O=—Montroal): oxe.aes vet ae SEO ALS. 5 sae 23-6 29-1 
10—Quebee sx \cd esses anes BEB Wine eaiee 26°7 29-8 
11—Sherbrooke.........<:. SasB hl occ ane: 22-2 30-2 
UD—=Soreliny ni wastvate siete 02 Soo Oils wietertes 24-6 29-6 
18—Three Rivers.......... Seed We See 20:8 28:5 
Be ent a 32-3| 39-5| 92-4] 28.2 
Li Som wall. pits cede 34-0 38-4 24-6 28-4 
16—Fort William.......... 35-3 40-5 24-9 29-3 
A7—Hamilton’. sae sta 33-8 39-7 24-5 29-3 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-0 39-0 24-0 30-01) 26:4.) 19-25 9 22-4) 224-3 
B0—TOnGOn. gm dane. aes 32-8 39-0 26-8 28-2 
20—North Bay.........:.. 85-4 39-7 25-2 28:5.|) 82eR Ween Bod aon ane 
POSH awa ic tyekie as oa ole 33-0 39-9 24°3 28-0 
22—Otita Wal s,. cj. ote tien Pan 33-4 39-3 25:4 29-1 
23—Sault Ste. Marie. ...... 35-1 39-4 25-4 29-7 
Q4—Sudbury.ys cote ove. ae 34-2 38-2 25-4 29-0 
26—Toranto.. Feit bie 33-2 39-6 25-2 28-6 
2h Windsory:. ent.) sk tee 34-5 39-7 24-7 29-6 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............... 34-8 41-1 25-2 28-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Reginaw. sc... Sel) ODOR 40-7 19-4 30-8 
29—Saskatoon............. 34-2 40-9 21-4 28-8 
* Alberta— 
BO Walgary sis. ks, eae 33-3 40-3 20-7 30:3 
31—Edmonton............. 34-6 41-9 21:8 31-2 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-2 40-5 23-9 32-5 
Otesirallnem eid. to... 3.55. 35-8 40-1 22-0 Sk Ve 
84—Vancouver............. | 35-1 39-8 23°8 27-9 
Sh—Vageorn. csiine |.) oy 36-0 39-5 25°5 29-8 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not not precy cor 
averages for oo years. Changes in grading, teu practices, e 6%. ly comparable 
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Nova Scotia— n 
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n Vv 
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14—Brantford............-% 28-2 18-8 34-6 7:3 30-0 23-3 51-8 102-7 26:90 | eZee. 5s 
n 
15—Cornwall ss nies-is. ss 30-0 19-1 30-8 9-0 28-5 24-1 52-0 107-8 29. BB. Wiccan 
n 
16—Fort William.......... 36-0 20-0 43-4 8-2 26-7 25-2 50-7 105-7 26.02" ts Sah, ten, « 
T7——Hamilton, 005-0... 33°0 19-3 35°8 7-2 28 8 23-6 49-5 104-5) 7281.06 ls. cence 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 33°3 19-8 41-5 9-6 29-5 26-6 55-2 100-2 BacOU Ne otanteln'ers 
19—London. . 6... cserc sees 28-2 19-1 31-5 7:5 28-2 re 48-7 104-1 DEB Neen « 
20—North Bay...........- 31-2 20-3 35-6 Ea ah ae 23-2 52-7 117-0 29-28 a5 ie see 
‘ n 
Qi—Oshawa.......-66+.0.5-- 31-2 19-3 29-7 7:6 27-1 22-7 54-4 102-8 7290 Vere aee 
n 
22—Ottawes. i. isccs ce csas 28-5 18-9 33°8 9-0 28-4 25-4 50-4 106-2 7B) NS octies xs 
q n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie....... 32-4 20-0 46-2 9-2 29-8 Ry 54-9 105-9 26'. 38. Alseisteearates 
- 94—Sud bury..cacesecneseees 31-8 19-2 34-8 9-0 26-2 24-6 50-6 101-8 28 OG! bt; htemr ste 
oi n 
7 95—Toronto......22-+-+++5 27-9 19-0 33-4 7-0 27-8 24-6 48-3 103 +3 4 Bits ons ae 
a3 n 
ES 26—Windsor....----.-+--:: 33-6 19-0 30-1 7:3 31-9 25-0 49-8 105-2 SOO i eran, scare 
 Manitoba— n 3 
27—Winnipeg........------ 36-0 19-9 25-9 8-6 28-3 27-3 47-2 NOR TAT vp ass 21.10 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina......0eeeseeeee 36-0 22-3 44-5 9-9 28-0 26-9 48-3 105 - OW jecutes « 18.50 
29—Saskatoon.......++++-- 37-5 22-1 49-3 10-4 30-8 27-1 47-4 JOB AT ater a ard 17.98 
Alberta— ne 
80—Calgary.........0ee--+s 33-6 23-7 43-7 9-3 28-6 25:8 4882 He LOA Te cutest ew apie ns 
n 
4 31—Edmonton...........-- 36-0 23-3 51-6 10-9 29-6 25-5 48-4 Ue oe cor 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert........-- 40-2 25-2 44-6 9-0 28-2 26°5 50-4 104d Siies ara 22.90 
n 
BO— LTA. ecu avee cesses 30-6 25-3 46-2 9°3 28-1 26-9 50-2 CIE Um RS tare a 19-75 
n 
poy hd VANCOUVER, o< cs saee oss 30-6 19-9 30-4 8-5 25-6 23-8 47-2 HONS NA odes: 19-93 
P n 
35—Victoria Pee RT coy hres 30-0 20-6 31-0 8-5 27:5 24-1 46-4 108 <8: VF a9 x's 21-96 


~ earto 4 E ted milk, 17-0 ¢ per 16 oz. tin. _ (k) Californian, _(m) 15 oz, tin. (n) Mixed > 
4 a gen ‘s) 28 oz. tin. td) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 


1952-19531 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- ' Com- ; He pepe 
mencing n mencing n an- : 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working peo 
Month Month Days Time 
1953” 
“LEAT il ante rea Bat hata Bic cic ASIA oro 14} 14 2,136f 2,136 31,050 0-04 
IA bq Charger reves tent oe uiom aera 11 19 2,448 8,780 2B kad 0-03 
BTGNE Wy. eee DOE nto meee ink 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
JN yal Ba eeh Geis CBR a 26,00 Avene ant oF 14 21 2,790 3, 562 29,120 0-03 
11 Apter gana CERIO IOC yen SoIEr 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
BLINGEY Site cae Aero obi aie ois, tee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
“LGN a et SRRAOL ES on SS oe ree an ee 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
PSUS Ga cbse eh eae ie one e's 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Septem Der: ccc atte iistes ehieiet chore et stirs 26 37 12,958 16,445 | 126,131 0-15 
Cumulative totals..........0..% 131 41,463 502,815 0-07 
1952 
UE on Se ARS sensor anean oat 13t 13 5, 3747 5,374 71,145 0-09 
SD EUATY comma ee crite cal ce cass Marien 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47, 603 0-06 
March PAC RS EO. ocho Pike dy ene ce TRE 16 25 2,877 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
PA riety. ok eon aI aloe Coie sc 22 37 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
Mig BO ape at a RIS oa 30 44 14,853 23,360 248,575 0-30 
SELIAGE Sree ain, ask ONS & elarievezeoie tere 28 42 44,704 59,706 717, 845 0-87 
AR ee Nees Sete iat on Ny See tr A ata 29 54 8,941 56, 263 888, 243 1-07 
TAG Ta) Aone. gah Oy oar ty ORES AAS 20 42 8,166 15,039 | 202,395 0-24 
DEPLCINDEL.« Face tte ee ee 16 39 5,303 15, 144 201,870 0-24 
Cumulative totals.............. 186 111,030 2,621,661 0-35 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (‘) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—— In Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1953 


MrIninc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, 
Pamour, South Porcupine 
and Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather ) 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


( Skate factory workers, 
4 Kitchener, Ont. 


: Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
: 
¥ 
1 
L 
4 ; 
¥ Aero engine mechanics, 


* Vancouver, B.C 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce  ware- 


house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


100 


1,010 


1, 600 


(3) 
258 


“I 


or 


39 


44 


240 


82 


50 


1,500 


24,000 


40, 000 


5,000 


800 


800 


900 


5,000 


1,230 


800 


Commenced May 15; for new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 11; for a new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952, 
and other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 423 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, ete., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 22; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (') 


i 
lleeeeSOOOQOOOSQQSQ50QcXa_—VO___ 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


seat pup aS a a 7 ge Particulars (2) 
and Locality sta orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1953—Concluded 


Wholesale grocery ware- 1 vi 140 }|Commenced August 3; for a union 
house workers, agreement providing for increased 
Penticton, B.C. wages, closed shop, grievance 
committee, ete., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953 
Mrinrinc— 
Coal miners, 2 575 600 |Commenced September 16; pro- 
Glace Bay, N.S. testing transfer of miners from 
abandoned mine to new colliery; 
terminated September 17; return 
of workers; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 843 1,700 |Commenced September 16; pro- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. testing dismissal of two loaders 
following altercation with overman; 
terminated September 18; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Gold miners and mill 1 1,201 9,600 |Commenced September 22; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Schumacher, Ont. wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two week’s vacations with 
pay after two years and three weeks 
after 15 years, following reference 
to conciliation board;unterminated. 
peer and silver miners, 1 1,356 6,800 |Commenced September 24; for a new 
oie _and smelter workers agreement providing for increased 
immins, Ont. wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, and exten- 
M ANUE odin ieee sion of vacation plan; unterminated. 
ubber and Its Products— 1 1,116 2,230 |Commenced Se ; di i 
. ’ : ptember 29; dissatis- 
Tire ee rubber factory faction with piece-work rates for 
workers, two men; unterminated. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Commenced September 9; for a union 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 1 39 + : 
Be See Rae 540 | agreement providing for increased 
ponets ss gee wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
Ing FACUOTY WOLKeTS; 40 per week with same take-home 


; Saskatoon, Sask. pay, seniority and job class- 
ification; unterminated. 


Commenced September 25; for a new 


nop Nyoad 1 22 85 | agreement providing for increased 
Senet hag ey workers, wages and other changes, following 
i es reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated, 

?, 

Haul, FEMA Paper (4) Commenced September 23 and 27; 
Paper xoilt workers 2 461 2,425 | for new agreements providing for 
Bexuharmnoisiand reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 per 
Crabtree Mills, Q week with same take-home pay 
a a ee and night shift differential, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 

unterminated. 


Commenced September 1; alleged 
violation of seniority in lay-o 
of four workers; terminated 
tember 8; return of workersjin 
favour of employer. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, er 4 ot 
Penticton, B.C. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


In Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953—Continued 


Sawmill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 


British Columbia. 


Metal Products— 
Machine and tool factory 
workers, 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


Bus factory workers, 
Fort William, Ont. 


Cigarette lighters factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


: CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


: Carpenters, 

:, London, Ont. 

; 

 - 

— 

a: 

, Carpenters, 
Moncton, N.B. 


1 


39 


41 


140 


1, 650 


280 


1,185 


80 


170 


703 


37 


260 


595 


1,125 


5, 000 


4,100 


200 


100 


170 


1,050 


37 


1,700 


Commenced September 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1, closed 
shop and _ check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 to 
421 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Sep- 
tember 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced September 18; to attend 
a union meeting re overtime pay; 
terminated September 18; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- ~ 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 


tember 25; conciliation; com- 
promise. 
Commenced September 29; pro- 


testing dismissal of a worker for 
refusal to work overtime; termi- 
nated September 30; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


Commenced September 29 and 30; 
for new agreements providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 424 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced September 11; inter- 
union dispute as to whether car- 
penters or lathers should instal 
acoustic tile; terminated Septem- 
ber 11; return of workers pending 
reference to National Joint Board; 
indefinite. 


Commenced September 23; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay 
and protest against employment of 
improvers, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1953 (?) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in ees Particulars () 
and Locality Establish- Working 
| ments Workers Days 


TRANSPORTATION AND PURLIC 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953—concluded 


Carpenters, 1 54 108 |Commenced September 24;  pro- 
Kamloops, B.C. testing employment of labourers 
on insulation work; terminated 
September 25; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Urmitres— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers and storage 1 84 1,090 |\Commenced September 12; for a new 
warehouse workers, agreement providing for increased 
Winnipeg, Man. wages, following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 26; negotiations; com- 


promise. 
Water Trans port— 
Seaményg ae) Ve ee lekcemene ae 350 700 |Commenced September 28; for a new 
Canadian Ports. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours from 56 to 40 
per week and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


TRADE— 

Milk salesmen and dairy 13 1,700 5,100 |Commenced September 10; for new 
workers, agreements providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages retroactive to March 31, 
continuance of  six-day-delivery 
service and pay for eight statutory 
holidays instead of four, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 12; con- 

ciliation; compromise. 
Milk salesmen and dairy 1 525 525 |Commenced September 17; protest 
workers, against establishment of five-day- 
Toronto, Ont. delivery service in contravention 
of six-day-delivery clause in agree- 
ment; terminated September 17; 
conciliation and return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation 

board; indefinite. 
SERvICE— 
Public Administration— 

Garbage collectors, if 6 6 |Commenced September 9; for in- 
Picton, Ont. creased wages; terminated Sep- 


tember 9; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 2 


Business and Personal— 


Hotel and beverage room 7 27 135 |Commenced September 25; for new 
employees, A agreements providing for increased 
Bellevue, Blairmore, wages for all and reduced hours for 
Coleman, Alta. miaids and waitresses from 48 to 44 


per week, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


(*) 121 indirectly affected; (4) 54 indirectly affected; (°) 450 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.— FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


as) 
a 
4.8 - d 
ne SS |g 6 
& a 1) 3 i nee 
Cause e| |e leu e| Slegalegs 3 
5 Swi8el P| SI|RA BSE a 
: S| Plwsiosl s| Bret sisaed g| | 3 
B/S (SeSe) 2) Elesalzed S| al elela 
&| Sassi 2] 8 (Seuiess| | 8) se] 2) 5 
<4) Q/BRIS0| S| 0 |RESIRDOl A | mR) a]P)] a 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects...0.........)e...[e cee [eee eles ec |e ceeleene|eeeene[eoues sae ai? 
RSUE CHI D UA wa Setttatt tin diotale w lett sla.s. cle Gie wo e/4.010,0,8)s«,058"s 10 | 14 1] 15 | 14) 16 | 1 6 4 81 
(a) Tools, wore ae cranes, etc.. Wet te el cL pase Ae os Sle oheee’ s eee et 8 
(b) Moving vehicles.. Bel ents nie eoe es. 5 Pee a Bites hn. asl 5 3 27 
(GY WO EHOODIOCID ee salty aisles aca heralded LO 5 | 12 1 Ore But 9 1 | 1 a 46 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, Ete..| 1 |....)....) 2 | 10 |....|...... 25) 8 eran 18 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, Ete.. 4 aed. | 14 9 AD eb 8 | 1 163,53 9 |. 87 
Falls and ‘Slips i PAE TE Sh 2 a ee Un Yon gh | 4 9 9 5 12 1 rai 55 
(a) Falls on same level. . 1 Oks fag oe ms| I PE A Caer i ee (ee ee ie LBS 1 
(b) Falls to different levblay)- laehtsa hee Bias yi2 | 11 48149 5 a | 2 54 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 
REX POBIONIAM Ades nies OF sie eh ois eR cusses ey ea 3 ee? i| 1 fat tt | Aa i 2 1 re bs 17 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, Ete.. bet SAI ae ml LON | eae ga ke rere, a Dae 14 
fact ris Gurren oe bile cases ez se odes oe ost Ts RINE Sts ef fig ia HY 1 | 1 .| 20 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases............... ee one 1 1 Bie cael eerste. a ea 2 «| 28 
Miscellaneous Accidents. ............00 sence cree ete Perils ct balareistal & eae ety ail iet= asl etal os 1| 1 2 
Total, Second Quarter—1953............... | 34 | 41 | 12 | 47 | 58 | 41 11 42 | 11 20 317 
Total, Second Quarter—1952............... 31 | 38} 11] 56} 69 | 55 14 61 | 11 | 35 371 
{ i | | 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1953 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Paha in Canada, by Industry (Dee., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Pryce: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Prics: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) Free, 
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Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Prics: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
Tronics. : 


Tool and Die Maker. 


| 
; 


with su 


Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 


system of classifying the labour 


the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5:9 or 6:9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14:0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent less than 6-0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file. with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2:5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 1587 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
ineludes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Rivieres and Louiseville; Ottawa-Hull 
includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and 
Port Colborne; Vancouver-New Westminster 
includes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 111 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


(a) DBS labour force estimates based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen 


by area sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. 
the smaller the estimate, 


They do, however, show the numbers in the various labour force categories 
cient accuracy for practical purposes. 


subject to sampling error. In general, 


pempling. error. 


The estimates are 
the larger the relative 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. | f / : 
> deseng persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


gures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 
are looking for work register at employment offices. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


That’s what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks, my account was zero at the end of each month. 


But 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 


Before you say—'Ii’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 

I’m glad I did! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. H. BROWN, Deputy Minister 


CGaonadian Government 
ANNUITIES 
Frovide tor Wid S17 


Mall this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch 
b 9D 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please sond me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


